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ELLY NEY 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS, BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, 


Church, 


New York 





DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 


32 Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New Yor 


J. Hu 


Studio: 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Ba Singing, Rar’Syuaing, Musical Sten 
ography, Normal course in Public and Private 
School Music, Special coaching for church trials. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Studio Building, 58 West 
Phone, Circle 2297 


Sherwood 57th St. 





IL. M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


234 Main St., Orange, N. J. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 





MME. ANITA RIO, 

SOPRANO 

Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave, 


392 Murray Hill, New York 


Phone: 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
1425 Broadway, 
Vocal Studio: 
“ Tel, 


New York 


Annie Friedberg, 


50 W. 67th St., N, 1405 Columbus 





KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Defects 


MME, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. 
of tone production eradicat 
French and Italian Lyric Diction 
West 86th Street, New York 


257 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 





MAESTRO G, 
VOCAL 


H, CASELOTTI 
TEACHER 
Metrepetiies Opera House spaidics. 

425 Broadway, New Yor 
Building, 44 Cannon St., 
onn. 


Taylor Bridgeport, 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


i: teaching periods address, 
Care of usical Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


New York 


144 East 62nd Street, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel, 1350 Circle 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season—-Mars 
Jordan, Marie Morrisey dene Neilson, John 
Barnes Wells, Leroy Weil, elen Porter Sleeper 
and Samuel Roberts. 
70 Carnegie Hall, 

New York 
Tel. Circle 


154 West 57th St,, 
City 
1472 


The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 
Susan 5S, 
Mrs. Henry 
65 Central Park West 


- 


Boice, 
Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher 


Tel. Columbus 7140 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4834 Morningsidc 








ROBINSON DUFF, 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street ; : 

Telephone Rhinelander 4468 


MRS. 


New York 





MME. EDYTHE LE BERMUTH, 
Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium 
Expert Voice Placement 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
Studio: 62 West 84th Street, New 
Tel. Schuyler 3822 


York 





ERNEST CARTER, 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street, New York City 
Telephone, Rhinelander 8623 


MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 

Musical Art 
120 Carnegie Hall, New York, Tel, Circle 1350 





THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH 
New York City 


WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, 





MILLIE RYAN, 

ART OF SINGING 
Tone Production and Repertoire 
1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 8675 


Perfect 
Studio: 





HELEN ETHEL 
MYER 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 
828-829 Carnegie Hall Tel., 


EDMUND J, 
VOCAL 


Circle 1350 





K, PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 1514 Clarkson 


ELIZABETH 





BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


JANET 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
137 West 69th St., New York 
Telephone, Columbus, 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Teacher of Violin, Ensemble, Conducting 
Gottlieb Institute of Music 
Conscientious instructors in all de 
Courses for the professional and t 
symphony orchestra dares. 

136 East 76th Mag -* -_——— oa” York City 

Rhinelander 4 
N, ¥. Studio: 1399" ‘Union Street 


agp noo 
amateur 


Brooklyn, 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


rtified Lescheti: Exponent 


Ce zky 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metro en Opera House, N. Y 
Residence: 2184 Ave., N, Y. 
Phone, 3967 ‘ordham 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full ion of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
rancesco Lamperti. 
iil Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers” No instrument used 
Both class and individual instruction 
Class courses begin Oct, Ist, Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall, Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
819-825 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Head of Vassar College, Vocal Department 

Summer courses at Univ, of Vermont 

Write for an Appointment, or Phone Circle 3467 





GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 

172 West 79th Street, New York 

Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ALICE 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


1425 Broadway Phone 1274 Bryant 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


701 Carnegie Hall, New York City 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
BARITONE 
of Metropolitan Opera Company 
will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone, Riverside 3469 


Late 


BENNO KANTROWITZ, 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
1425 Broadway, Studio 68, New York City 
Telephone, 1274 Bryant 


FREDERICK SOUTHWICK, 
CONCERT BARITONE 

and TEACHER OF SINGING 

611 Hall New York City 


Studio: Carnegie 


ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 


502 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone, Circle 1350 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG'S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel., 
Application by mail 


Auer 


Circle 3467 


AMY GRANT, 
Recitals Aeolian 
Alternate Thursdays at 1 
Tuesdays in May at 3:30 
Amy Grant Studio of the Speaking Voice 
78 West 55th Street, New Yor 
(Tel., 0457 Circle) 


Opera Hall 


Signor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie and 
Cecil Arden 
33 West 67th St., 


Braslau 
Studio: New York 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if 
15 West 67th 
Phone, 


They Know How to Breathe” 
Street, New York City 
2951 Columbus 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 


MRS, ELIZABETH SCHAUP 
Soprano Soloist 
PIZZARELLO VOCAL 
Instruction 
Tuesdays—851 Carnegie Halil, New York 


METHOD 





FREDERICK Rrespere, A. A. G, O, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
Style; Liszt—Technic, Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655, Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements, Per- 
sonal oo. 408 West 150th St. Tel, Audu- 
m1 





CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK- FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 


oncerts—Recitals—Instruction 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600 


Cc 
Studio: 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 


All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 


way, New York, Phone, Bryant 1274 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street : : : +: New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984 





FRANCES FOSTER, 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 


Concert Accompanying 
334 West 84th Street, New York 


Telephone, Schuyler 1049 


Studio: 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA, 
VOCAL STUDIO 
73rd Street : 


: : New York 
Phone, 8955 Columbus 


240 West 





MARIE MIKOVA, 


Pianist—Instruction 
Assistant to Wage Swayne 
308 East 72nd St. 


: : New York 
Telephone, 8812 Rhinelander 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 


J. Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N, Y. 
Studios reopen September 5th 


MME. 


Address: 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 


Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall 








THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 


musical education given to students 
beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 


Complete 
from the 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone, Riverside 366 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin, Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 


Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays) 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for Beginners and advanced 
upils 


Song and Oratorio Repertoire 
249 West 80th Street New York, N. Y. 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of noe Olga Warren 
370 Centra Park ew Yorx 
Telephone, Riverside 136 
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VALDIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 


oe. 
Hall & Elliott, 101 Park Ave., N. Y. 


Residence Studio: 
547 W. 147th St., N. Y. City 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements 
Studio: Ursuline Academy, W. McMillen St. 
Private Address: The “laremont, Apt. 22, 
W. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GEORGE HAMLIN concent | & 


Instruction in Singing and English Diction 











November Ist to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., 
New York; June Ist to November Ist: Lake 
Placid, Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 





ELIZABETH GIBBS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 





“A Voice of Quality.”"—N. Y. Herald 
Address: 40 East 54th St., N. Y. Phone 8390 Stuyvesant 
INSTRUCTION IN OBOE 


ALBERT MARSH 


342 West 15th St., New York Tel, Watkins 822 


Telephone mornings for appointment 








P ® TENOR-COMPOSER 

OR Concert Recitals 

ae 319 W. 95th Street 
8 Tel. River 8744 





COENRAAD Vv. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 
Hotel Hardin 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Male, 
09 S. Wabash 


FUSON "™ waren 


232 West 75th St. New York City 
Phone, Columbus 8255 











_Av e. 1 Chicago 





THOMAS 
Tenor 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Joci'Music 


337 West 85th Street New York City 


FAY FOSTER |* 


Composer, Votce Instructor anp Coacn 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann, 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


iH = SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
1 1904 Ainslie St. - 


Rav enswood 3804 








Chicago 


|. MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and TEACHER 
2128 Broadway - New York City 
Telephone 5981 Columbus 





MRS. E. WILLIS BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


1425 Broadway, New York 

Baker Watson, Andrew 
Estelle Ward, Gertrude 

Dr. Eugene Walton 





STUDIO: 
SINGERS—Sutanne 
Mack, Marion Stanley, 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion Weeks, 
other singers in opera and church work. 


BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 


and 





OG 


of 
JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 


TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street. N.Y. 
Laer wer 7960 Cathedral 
Auditi Ap t Only 


H 
A 
N 
N 
A 
WORLD FAMOUS 
ARTISTS 


WILD tsa 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 











A Natl. Song & Slogan 


one S. WALTER KREBS 
Composer- Pianist 
Instruction. Recitals & Accompanying 
547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Morningside 0787 








MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Residence: Hotel Gomepedtare, 42nd Street and 
Lae. Avenue, N. Y., Phone 6000 Vanderbilt 
udio: Room 12, Steinway Hall, N, Y. 


RALPH GOX 








COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 
Concert Baritone 
1. BOMMEL “== 
STUDIOS: 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Tel. Audubon 1673 684 St. Nicholas Ave. 


waiting WILSON 


Com poser—Conductor 
651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 





COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal tptesnationsliy _e 
nized as a ‘‘Voice Builder, -¥ Hs. and Coa 

Bpeelal Crane in Diction. Pupils p , eapered ~~ Overs, 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lawrence and 
many “ae suceessful singers. Studios: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


LONGY SCHOOL 


Musical Instraction 
Boston, Mass. 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
Street Cuntetdign, Mass. 








103 Hemenway Street 





3 Li 





VITTORIO TREVISAN 


of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 428 Fine Arts Baiiding, CHICAGO, ILL. 


jus’ HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs, HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Philadelphia 











JOHN HEIMEL 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
151 Second Avenue (near %h Street) 
Telephone Dry Dock 4070 


Studio: 
New York City 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Fest Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 








New York 


KARLETON HACKETT | © 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 





Connee 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSDS 


Mme. E. B de SERRANO | 


Teacher. of Olive Fremetad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 











Eastern Representative: 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, ceietiag 
Instructions 


[F PIANO RECITALS 
For Western Bookings address 

Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

514 West 114th Street 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Mme.Hildegard Hoffmann 

Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


517-18 First National Bank, Waterloo, Iowa 
MEZZO CONTRALTO 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








Violinist, Organist ss 
Composer 

Will Accept Advanced 

Pupils. 161 East 176th St. 


3 el 2052 Tremont 





GRASSE 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera 

jouse Studio 
1425 Broadway, i x 
Phone Bryant 


KRAFT 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
454 Deming Place, Cmicage 


may BONCI 


SAYS: 

“In examining a student's 
pis and finding it at fault, 

2 we suggest to him to 
consult 
There is MADAME VALERI 
no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords,” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 

















MADAME VALERI ‘| 














ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


: LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigan A Avenue 


LYNNWOOD Organtet 


FLORENCE M. GRANTLAND 


PIANIST-COACH-ACCOMPANIST 


431 W. 12 1st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York boned 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Ella May Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave., 





Chicago, ll. 








Management: 
Columbus, Ohio 


IMARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


ee Direction: Harrison Marner 
Suite 40, me Rew 3 Opera House Building, 
ew York City 
Pianist 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





SERGEI 


Kuiansxy ? 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St-, New York City, 5329 Circle 


3 





LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Bel Canto School of 
Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, Didur, 

















Chaliapin, Sammarco, Sembach, 
Zerola, ete. 
Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
MARIE 
CONTRALTO 
Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 
Coangry N. J. 
S. . WE 'SL E Y SE ARS, 
St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts,, Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


JACOB FRANK 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
897 Livonia Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| Telephone, Glenmore 6082, 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccoueanst 


Paul 


Home Address: St 


RUBANNI soa 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 


297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y., Tel. Main 6728 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
ene ° 


| PMCZ>e | M=ZOC> 


Arts Chicago 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


131 E. 69th St. New York City 
Phone 9292 Rhinelander 


Wiederhold 


Tel. 320 Mornings de 


Fine 


FRANCES DE VILLA 


BALL 


EDITH MILLIGAN 
Pianist, — 
ALBER 
Baritone, Concerts i Recitals 
114 nenteemnane: Drive, N.Y. 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Accom panist—Coach 
Limited number of pupils accepted 
518 West l1ith Street ew Yo 
Telephone 5860—Ex, 2 Cathedral 





rik 
FE’mma A. DAMBMANINN 
MMA A, DAMBMAN 
Founder and Pres. Southland Singers Rehearsals Monday 
evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall. Vocal Instruction. Residence 
143 


Studio, 137 W. 93d St., Tel 36 River, between 9 and 
10 a. m 


EDITH SILANCE - SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: New Monroe Bidg., Norfolk, Va 
Director and Founder of The Melody Club of Norfolk 


g ‘GILBERTE 


Just Out! 
E GILBERTE’S Big Song Success 


T “Come Out in the 


i aaa ain 


Hotel enc titan & 44th St. Tel. peendarcad 2100 


: FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


>= 





Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Personal address 


9 South ane i St. Elmburst, L. 1., N. Y. 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 
MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Announces tor Season 1921-1922 
A Series of Operalogues by HAVRAH (W. L.) HUBBARD 


Edgar Bowman at the piano 
Grand Ball Room, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Apply to President, 1730 Broadway, for ali information. 


/ Tel. Circle 651. 








MUSICAL COURIER March 23, 1922 





—> 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Beccwduaaat Plaved Pianos 


9 East 45th Street New York City 


Factory; Norwalk, Ohio 


Offices: 























| THE 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION - 


GEORGE W.“GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue New York City 








Original Welte-Mignon 














C. LAGOURGUE == 


Votee Production, Coaching 
716 Fine Arte Bullding, Chicago 


A. SINIGALLIANO 


Violinist and Teacher 
Studio: 314 West 72nd St., New York City 
Phome 6941 River 


SHEET MU 
15° a copy 


know Paderewski's “Mene | 
uet”— his masterful composie ° 
tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 


MINA DOLORES | BB ctteperncenskes tobe corres a0 


SOPRANO-TEACHER the iaaster wrote it? 
Studio: 20 South 18th Street - Philadelphia. Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street Philadelphia, Pe. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR 
IV Ploeesigasse 6 Vienaa, Austria 


§ROSSI-DIEHL 


SOPRANO 
a Concerts and Recitals 
T Studio: 125 W. 74th St. Phone Columbus 10025 
. 4 Residence phone, Glen Ridge 1347M. 


SARAH BARASCH 


Coneert Pianist and Teacher 
1760 70 Commas Ave., Bronx, 1. Y. prowe Tremont 9481 


¢ MARGOLI Sam 


£ 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Isabel Rausch, 2d Vielin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


























MARY 
POTTER 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


q a= Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still ne built by its ore 
maker 2 

q Its contained use in such institutions : as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 4 g i pe 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- -:- MAKERS 














THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEoLi1AN Hatt, New York City 





Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 











The Steinert Pianoforte 


The Exclusive Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 














MYRON W. WHITNEY HELEN 
canecircenst| I ALLYN 

— Baker 

Mary Houghton Brown “*rtansr va a gh 





pie Bg men pele sco pie rene od 








Adorece: Weshingien twaite Mosca! Club 21 W 7m it, BY. Marguerite KUSSNER 


CERT PIANIST and TEACHER 





Pupil of Leschetizky, Moszkowski and D’Albert 
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ZANDONAID’S “GIULIETTA E ROMEO” 
HAS SUCCESSFUL PREMIERE IN ROME 





Not the Equal of “Francesca da Rimini,” Though Much Facile Melody—Libretto Based on Pre-Shakespearean Sources 


Rome, February 17, 1922.—Once again the fancy of an 
Italian musician, Riccardo Zandonai, has been tempted by 
the tragic history of the two lovers of Verona, with this 
difference, however, that, while most of the libretti founded 
on this story are inspired by the immortal masterpiece of 
Shakespeare, Zandonai and his librettist, Arturo Rossato, 
have taken for their basis not Shakespeare but those earlier 
Italian story-writers who before the time of the great 
English dramatist had narrated the tale of the Veronese 
lovers, namely Bandello and—still more—Luigi da Porto, 
the historian and poet of Vicenza who lived between 1485 
and 1529 and who may justly be called the first artistic 
expounder of the sentimental legend. (For 
it has recently been proved that the story 
is nothing but a legend, to the profound 
regret of those romantic ladies, both 
Italian and foreign, who daily go and drop 
the tribute of a sisterly tear on Juliet’s tomb 
on the banks of the stately Adige.) 

The differences between da _ Porto’s 
version and Shakespeare’s drama are not 
very considerable; the Italian tale clearly 
defines the pitiful story of Romeo and 
Juliet in all the details of time and place 
and in nearly all the characters. Rossato 
has followed the original, introducing, 
however, several episodes which, in his 
opinion, are adapted to the scene and at 
the same time reducing the number of 
characters. There are three central figures: 
the two lovers and Tebaldo, Juliet’s cousin. 
Two of the most interesting characters in 
the legend disappear, Friar Lawrence and 
the Nurse (who is only lightly sketched 
by da Porto) besides Juliet’s parents and = 
other Veronese gentlemen. 

The suggestion of the sleeping-draught 
is made to come from Isabella Juliet’s 
maid, a figure too colorless to throw this 
important act into proper relief. In order 
to prepare to wed the man she does not 
love, unexpected and brutal as it is in 
Shakespeare, becomes wholly unjustifiable 
and odious when given by the cousin for 
motives which cannot but be ambiguous. 

THEATRICALLY EFFECTIVE. 

It is clear that Rossato, a young author 
who is turning out libretto after libretto 
for Italian musicians, has wished to make 
his libretto above all else theatrical. For 
this reason it abounds in those picturesquely 
decorative intermezzi which allow the spec- 
tator to rest and the composer to give 
free rein to his fancy without troubling 
himself about the drama (so much the 
more when the composer in question is 
Zandonai, who succeeds admirably in these 
graceful scenes). But these interruptions 
of the action or preparations for the 
poignant scenes are not always opportune ; 
neither are their proportions always cor- 
rect and free from clumsiness. 

Among those which neither add any- 
thing to the dramatic significance of the 
libretto nor help us to realize more fully 
the surroundings we may recall all the first 
scene of the second act (the dance of the 
lighted torches,. which Juliet and_ her 
maiden pass from hand to hand) and the 
first scene of the third act, in Mantua, in 
which we witness the end of a village 
feast and the exodus of the merchants. 
Among other extraneous details, merely 
aiming at effect and quite foreign to the 
drama, are the oft-repeated music and 
hidden voices, choruses and solos, whose 
suggestive powers are further diminished 
by their frequency. oe 

All this is in the libretto, which is not 
the work of Zandonai; but the musician, 
by accepting it—as we are told, with 
enthusiasm—is partially responsible. It 
grieves us to see that a young composer of 
Zandonai’s talents has not had the courage 
to break away from the formula of the ; 
ordinary libretto which—verbal fastidiousness and literary 
value apart—is nothing but the usual romantic libretto of the 
nineteenth century librettists. 

Tue Music. 


The composer has turned from the drama of _— as 
presented in “Francesca da Rimini,” to a poem of love and 
not of passion, an idyll which assumes the garb of tragedy, 
not by necessity and intrinsic impulse, but by the force of 
adverse circumstances. For this reason Zandonai has 
distinctly based the three acts of his composition on three 
love duets: the first, the duet on the balcony; the second, 
directly after Tebaldo’s threat of marrying Juliet to a man 
she does not love; the third, by Juliet’s tomb, while Romeo 
is dying from the poison he has taken and Juliet, like 
Isolde, dies of love. 

The first of these seems to us tobe the most successful ; 
though its melodies are rather“too languid, they are not 
lacking in grace, and their_feminine abandonment helps to 
characterize the state of mind of the two lovers. In the 
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second there is nothing to reveal Juliet’s state of mind, which 
doubtless is no longer the same as in the first act. She 





knows that she is about to lose her beloved forever; she 
knows that her cousin Tebaldo is not given to jesting: her 
heart has had a lightning glimpse of what will happen if 
the two young men find themselves face to face. The music, 
however, does not seem to be aware of all this; the duet 
proceeds with a succession of brief fragments, all of which 
are marked by the most serene tranquillity. 

The contrast that the musician seems to have aimed to 
create between the preceding scene and the subsequent tragic 
events is not sufficient to justify this error in the composition 
of what should have been one of the most thrilling moments 
of the opera—more thrilling even than the last duet, which 
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CLAUDIA MUZIO, 


Versatile soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who is now appearing 
with her usual success with the New York organization, following fresh triumphs 
last summer and fall in Buenos Aires and Mewico City. Miss Muzio scored an 
emphatic success in the revival of “Loreley,” which was given its first production 
at the Metropolitan a couple of weeks ago. According to several of the critics, 
the favor with which the opera was received depended much upon Miss Muzio’s 
contributions, vocally and dramatically. 


the musician has tried to render more dramatic than was 
necessary, often allowing himself to be carried away by 
badly disguised over-emphasis. This last scene of the opera, 
in which the two lovers sing in a rather too facile style, and 
which reminds us a good deal of similar finales in the operas 
of last century, should have been more concise or at any 


She has been invited to give several 


rate treated with greater sobriety in consideration of a 
dynamic crescendo, which is completely lacking here. 
Dericrenctes OutweicnH Goop QUALITIES, 

The varying merits of the three duets affect also the 
value of the three acts, the first of which is, in our opinion, 
the best, while in the other two the deficiences increase in 
number and are more in evidence than the good qualities. 
The secondary episodes, which in the first act gather around 
the central nucleus and form a very effective picture (the 
first scenes of the opera are treated with undoubted skill and 
in bold, decided strokes outline the scene of action) do not, 
in the other acts serve to explain and develop the plot, even 
if, taken singly, they may be considered a success. There 
is no connection between them, no dramatic reason for them 
and the music suffers from this fact. The symphonic 
interlude, played with the curtain down, which should 


. describe Romeo's ride from Mantua to Verona in the storm, 


is merely external and insignificant, noisy but not impressive. 
It seems to us that Zandonai has lost 
his way in his efforts to reach an idea! of 
H simplicity, for which the equally necessary 
concentration of emotion is lacking. The 
melodious line is often clear and flowing, 
and more than once it is shaped into ob- 
viously strophic forms) as in the duet in 
the second act), but it is very rarely in- 
cisive or, at least, of such sonorous beauty 
as to attract our admiration for itself 
without considering it as the expression 
of a state of mind. 

These are the summary impressions 
made on us by Zandonai’s new opera. It 
does not strike us as superior to “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” and is perhaps not even 
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its equal. In spite of the composer’s in- 
capacity to grapple effectively with the 
drama of Francesca and Paolo, it is still, 


in our opinion, superior to “Giulietta e 
Romeo” for the way it is put together, for 
(Continued on page 40) 








ZURICH FESTIVAL PLANS 
COMPLETE 


Ziirich, Switzerland, March 1, 1922. 
Full plans for the forthcoming Festival 
Plays have just been announced by the 
committee of management. They com- 
prise, as forecasted in the Musica, Cou 
rreR, German and French opera, also some 
operas by Swiss composers, and English 
plays 

The German operas, conducted by Bruno 
Walter, of Munich, in place of the late 
Arthur Nikisch, are “Tristan und Isolde” 
and “Die Fledermaus.” In the former, 
Emmy Kriiger, formerly of the Munich 
Opera, will be the Isolde; Karin Branzell, 
of the Berlin Opera, the Brangine; Kurt 
Taucher, of Dresden, the Tristan; Paul 
Bender, of Munich, King Mark. In the 
“Bat,” Fritzi Massary, the famous Vien- 
nese operetta star, will play Adele, and 
Emmy Kriiger the Prince Orlofsky, while 
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Richard Tauber, of Dresden, will sing 

Einstein, and Fritz Wirl, of Vienna, 

Alfred. 

Paris Opéra Comigur to Do Frencu 
Works. 


The French operas will be done by en- 
semble from the Paris Opéra Comique. 
They are “Carmen” and “Louise,” and 
Mmes, Charny and Vallandri will sing 
the respective title roles, supported by 
Messrs. Lafont and Trantoul. Albert 
Wolff, formerly of the Metropolitan, will 
conduct. 

“Tlsebil,” Klose, 

: “Venus,” a new opera by Othmar Schoeck, 

3 are the Swiss contributions to the festival. 

The Ziirich Stadttheater ensemble, with 
E distinguished guests, directed by M. Rob- 
| 
= 
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by Friedrich and 





ert Denzler, will perform these, as well as 


guest performances at Monte Carlo next March. (Photo © Underwood & Reznicek’s opera, “Ritter Blaubart,” which, 
Underwood.) however, will be conducted by the com- 

poser, 
HATA TT The Everyman Theater Company _ of 
London will present two characteristic 


modern English plays, namely, Shaw's 
“You Never Can Tell” and Galsworthy’s “The Pigeon.” 
The mise-en-scéne will be under the direction of Nor- 
man MacDermot. Each opera’ and play will be given 
twice. The festival begins May 10 and ends May 31, Elab- 
orate arrangements have been made for the transport and 
accommodation of guests. B. 





WEINGARTNER LEADS CANDIDATES FOR NIKISCH POST 


Sticks to Classics in His Programs—Elman the Soloist—Bloch’s “Jewish Poems” Heard—Eleanor Spencer and Other 
Americans Play 


Berlin, February 28, 1922—The question that is more 
discussed at present than any other in musical circles is: 
who will be Nikisch’s successor as conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic concerts? A definite answer cannot yet be given; 
in fact the tendencies vary from week to week. At the 
moment Felix Weingartner is the most prominent in the 
list of candidates, on account of the extraordinary popular 
success achieved. by him at his first appearances here this 


season. There was a rumor of threatened demonstrations 
against Weingartner, who during the war had aroused the 
wrath of nationalistic German elements by interviews in 
Switzerland. However, Weingartner’s winning and self-pos 
sessed personality easily carried off the victory at the last 
Philharmonic concert. Hisses not exceeding the “piano” char- 
acter were quickly drowned in a thunder of applause when 
(Continued on page 27) 
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OUR AMERICAN IDIOM 
Article IV 





[This series of articles began with the February 23 
issue.—Ed. ] 
EUROPEAN SANCTION. 

To those who believe that the only American music that 
has ever taken hold in Europe is the recent export of 
‘jazz,” a perusal of Elson’s “History of American Music” 
is recommended, especially the pages devoted to National and 
Patriotic music, The story of “John Brown’s Body” is 
there told at great length. The music of this song “is 
by William Steffe, a popular composer of Sunday- 
So says Mr. Elson, and the words and music 
“Say, Brothers, will you 


claimed” 
school music 
of the original hymn are given 
meet us?” etc, 

rurning to the “Heart Songs,” the collection already 
alluded to in a preceding article, one finds this tune under 
the title of “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” words by Julia 
Ward Howe, and the music called “Old Plantation Melody,” 
name of composer not given. This illustrates how miscon- 
ceptions grow up. Were it not for such careful historians 
as Elson, the real origin of our national music would soon 
be lost to view entirely and the Negroes given credit for 
heing the only composers America ever had. 

rhis song is of especial interest, not only because of its 
great popularity but also because the music has been modi- 
fied to satisfy the popular demand, In other words, the 
original tune was not in any strongly marked American 
idiom, but with the years the rhythm has been changed until 
it has become a “quick-step” (see article in March 16 issue 
of the Musica, Courter, page 23, foot of last column!) 
It is given in this rhythm in the “Heart Songs” and it is 
always sung that way. There was, however, no evidence 
whatever of feeling for this “quick-step” rhythm in the 
music as originally written. Can anyone doubt that this 
alteration in the rhythm has been the result of a national 
consciousness? that it is the expression of a national idiom 
that has come directly from the American people and not 
from Indians, Negroes or our own European ancestors? 

And more interesting still is a foot-note in Mr, Elson’s 
history: “The author has heard it, sometimes as an in- 
strumental selection, sometimes with foreign words, in all 
these countries” Ne countries here alluded to being Eng- 
land, Germany, Itply and France) .... To those who 
believe that European sanction is necessary, the above state- 
ment will mean much, It should mean much to our com- 
posers, especially to those who feel that, if they would write 
“good” music they must write it some one of the Euro- 
pean idioms, The fact appears 


ness—how much do our composers of symphonic music, 
music in the larger forms, serious music—how much do 
these composers know or care about American music? 
How sincere has been their effort to build on what we have, 
on our own foundation? Is it a fact or is it not that the 
majority of them have endeavored to adopt some foreign 
idiom? Like Hashimura Togo, “ We ask to know.” 

To “astonish the natives” is perhaps a laudable ambition, 
but to win their love is far more laudable. To be wondered 
at is very fine, no doubt, but to be ‘ ‘one of the bunch” is a 
whole lot finer. This is especially true in present-day music, 
because we would then be carrying out the principles laid 
down by all of the very great composers, and safely leaving 
to their own devices the modernists with their complicated 
scores which nobody understands very much, 

What our people want is this: easily understood music 
built upon simple tunes and clear-cut rhythms—the kind 
that Beethoven and Chopin wrote, the kind that Wagner 
wrote in his earlier days, the kind we find in Italian opera. 
None of that music has ever quite gotten into the American 
home. It has always seemed foreign and it always will. 
But in symphonic music it has come as near to being ac- 
ceptable as any music which has ever been offered to our 
people, and they will make it do as a servicable substitute 
until the American composer comes along who has genius 
and who loves his own people and will give them simple 
symphonic music in their own idiom. (And he will, per- 
haps, not write a Tarantella like the one in Mendelssohn's 
Italian symphony, but a “quick-step,” or something else just 
as purely American, and neither Negro nor Indian.) 

More PuBLisHers. 

Chappell-Harms, Inc., sends in “There Is No Death,” 
Geoffrey O'Hara; “The Road that Brought You to Me,” 
Bernard Hamblen; “Song of the Soul,” Joseph Carl Breil; 
“Life's Perfect Promise,” William Stickles; “Christ in 
Flande rs,” Ward- Stephens ; “Some Time, Dear Heart, Some 
Day,” Jesse M. Winne, and “Smile Through Your Tears,” 
Bernard Hamblen. _ Breil’s song was published thirteen 
years ago and the sale seems to have become steady and 


permane nt. Breil also wrote “Evensong” and “Love's Light 
World,” Pgs of which are holding up well. 
The 4s Stasny Music Co, sends in but one name, 


“Rose Deecna® by Stasny, saying that it is a big seller in 
England and Australia as well as in America (which sheds 

light on the-use of “our language’). 
Huntzinger & Dilworth, Inc., sends in “The Voice in the 
Wilderness” and “Wind's in the South.” 
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to be that the only American 
music that has ever gotten a foot- 
hold in Europe at all is music in 
the American idiom. And that is 
perfectly natural. For why should 
Europe be interested in our copies, 
however good, of her own style, 
os her own composersP And why, 
by the same token n, should Amer- 
ica be interested in our composers’ 
copies of European styles? 


Our Composers. 
I ask it in all frank- 
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And yet 
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John Prindle Scott: “Give a Man a 
Horse He Can Ride” and “The Living 
God,” Geoffrey O'Hara. 

Arthur P. Schmidt Co. sends in a list 
so long that it cannot be quoted in full. 
Most of the composers are well knov. 
and their works familiar. Here are a 
few: Ambrose, Bailey, Briggs, Crownin- 























WHOSE NURSERY IS IT ANYHOW? 
Reproduced by special permission from The Saturday Evening Post (March 18 issue, page 27.) > 


, Dixie,” 


‘received, 
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shield, Galbraith, Grant-Schaefer, Lynes, Rogers, Scott, 
Bartlett, Bauer, Beach, Branscombe, Foote, Chadwick, 
Clough-Leiter, Huhn, Lang, MacDowell, Barbour, Braine, 
Cole, Daniels, and others, Evidently this house believes in 
getting as many of the standard American names on its 
list as possible. 

The White-Smith Company sends in the following: “I 
Hear a Thrush at Eve” and “From the Land of Sky Blue 
Water,” Cadman; “Dawn in the Desert” and “The Open 
Road,” Gertrude Ross; “Bonnie Sweet Bessie,” Gilbert; 
“Good Bye, Sweet Day’ and “Cradle Song,” Kate Vannah; 
“Song of the Chimes,” Worrell, and “I’se Gwine Back to 
White. 

Schroeder & Gunther regret that they can give us no list 
at present but say that they are making an especial effort 
“to give the American composers particular preference.” 
They add, “It is, however, only through such a medium as 
your paper that the publishers can strengthen their appeal 
to the great American public for their interest in the Amer- 
ican composers.” The Musica. Courier appreciates that 
confidence and will certainly do whatever lies in its power 

to help things along. 

The Edward B. Marks Music Co. sends a list with word 
that these pieces “have lived in their catalog for about 
a quarter of a century.” They appear to be all of a strictly 
popular nature, but the list is here given and it cannot fail 
to be of interest in view of the fact that some of them are 
certainly destined to become folk songs: 


The Song That Reached My Heart.................. ulian Jordan 
The Old Flag Never Touched the Ground..Cole and Johnson Bros, 
Reis, CO 655. CaN Ci eee iRe hone dav didiceyeebe Hattie Starr 


seis aie oo + akin 6d b0 pie Ven eicnr en Andrew Mack 
Nr 6 6 s4:0.) backs ue red Lamb and Solman 
> Paul Dresser 
a shande Clare Kummer 


Story of the Rose 
Hymns of the Old Lenten 
My Gal Sal . P 









Dearie 

Li’l Gal ‘ole and Johnson Bros. 
Bell in Pp Lighthouse (Bass Song)............ Lamb and Solman 
Dance of the Honeybees .........60.-seeeeeeenees Benj. Richmond 
Pe Ree Wh Me CRG BOW ck ce codccicevocvvect sacks Theo. Metz 
Night Birds Cooing .......-.+--+eeees0 aaa des Henry J. Sayers 
i” Cre Re es ae Se eb* Banks Winter 





Under the Bamboo Tree Cole & Johnson Bros, 
Lift Every Voice and Sing (National Negro Hymn)..Johnson Bros, 


If the Waters Could Speak as They Flow.......... Charley Graham 
Love’s Own Sweet Song (Sari)...........00ecceuee Henry Kalman 
EE OS SEES ES AEP Ee aE Maude Nugent 
She Was Bred in Old Kentucky................. Braisted & Carter 
Ida, Sweet As Apple Cider............ececeseceees Eddie Leonard 
You're as Welcome as the Flowers in MO bikitewen Dan J. Sullivan 
BME NG HOMO. peseesscecteueee Edw. B, Marks and Jos. Stern 
EN ao ah ovine » 10 54\<'c 6 0 tRU 5 08> OO MRMASN DOO ON Henry R, Stern 


c 
PD MERCURE och ss ood ce onaboens b0bhbeuas vska be George Rosey 
EE PARTGR. 6 vce ens coeeeedhad steed cons tet ebeta George Rosey 
NE, . vce inp a.dos vebabakarhemesesednecwns Herman Finck 
BO GE GHIMUNOER, 6a kee gi geveceerevesstecereeree’ Chas. Ancliffe 


Wuose Fautt? 


This, I think, terminates the list of pieces that we have 
Taken all in all, popular and serious together, 
I am perfectly convinced that we have here the basis of a 
real American idiom resting upon the solid foundation of 
American taste—the more or less stable and unchangeable 
part of American taste that has made these pieces con- 
tinuously successful through ten, twenty or thirty years, and 
in some cases much longer. It will surprise no one who 
really ‘knows America to discover that heart songs, and 
sacred songs have been the best loved. The American is 
really deeply idealistic and of a very decidedly serious 
nature. The sort of light music that comes up, enjoys a 
tremendous ‘popularity for a day, and then vanishes, is not 
the kind likely to hold the great mass of the American 
public for long. Nor is anything even verging or bordering 
on the cynical or salacious ever likely to get into our homes 
and stay there. We are not that sort of people. Our taste 
in music, also, is extremely simple, and even the pieces by 
foreign composers that have been widely successful in the 
(Continued on page 58) 
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The Secrets of Svengali 


ON SINGING, SINGERS, TEACHERS AND CRITICS 


ELL, you see Svengali exists! 

_ And you see how I should have turned Trilby 

into the nightingale that Glorioli described to Little 

Billie without any hypnotic powers or strange reedy 
little wooden instruments ! 

Some of the scientific reasons for the working out of the 
things I told Trilby to do to produce vital, yet graceful and 
floating tones, may be found on the shelves of those inter- 
ested in the physiological phenomenon of voice production 
and the anatomy of the vocal organs. * 

When the savants who make these most interesting and 
necessary researches, confine themselves to what occurs dur- 
ing singing and not what to do to sing, they are of decided 
value. But don’t for a moment imagine that reading their 
eternal disputes and theories ever taught a young singer how 
to make good tones! 


Works on SINGING. 


The great singing masters of the Neapolitan and Venetian 
schools of the seventeenth and ddaleniath conthtles have left 
works on their art and methods, but many of the best have 
never been translated into English, and one must take a trip 
to the libraries of Italy or other European countries to con- 
sult them. 

In these works the maestri speak of years as one in our 
intense age would consider months. 

Even the singers of our own time, when interviewed, never 
fail to begin a long serious speech about the many years the 
young student must be prepared to sacrifice. They are gen- 
erally thinking of their own cases and the hard times they 
had finding a good enough way of producing their voices 
to enable them to sing their roles in theaters. i 

It need not necessarily be so. 

If the student has a healthy vocal apparatus and is fairly 
talented, much can be accomplished by the careful and intel- 
ligent working out of the “Secrets of Svengali.” 

And, if after three or four months most decided progress 
in power, steadiness, suppleness, agility and range is not per- 
ceptible, the student may be convinced he does not under- 
stand these writings. Yet I have tried above all else to keep 
them clear and easy to grasp; and, if I have done so, I have 
added my stone to the Sacred Temple wherein Bel Canto, 
the fairest of all goddesses, shall reign, as singers, conduc- 
tors and composers appear before her throne, make their 
offerings and pass on. 

Bel Canto is destined to live despite the intricacies and 
sudden jars of modern music. : 

The tide will ebb and flow, and when art continues to get 
more and more intricate during a certain period, a reaction 
finally occurs, and back we go for another spell toward sim- 
plicity. In painting, sculpture and literature this has always 
been true. 

So we need not think that Bellini, Donizetti and Verdi 
were the last of the simple melodists. When the people are 
tired of being amazed they will want to be charmed. Per- 
haps not so far ahead in the future there are great compo- 
sers with missions to lead us out of the turmoil of every- 
thing going on at once. 

Music may have its Manet, its Whistler. 

This future age of Bel Canto will not be an imitation of 
the early nineteenth century Italian masters, but a develop- 
ment of them. The rhythms, the harmonic ieideirciade. 
the musical figures and orchestral colorings will be different 
—of the period whenever it occurs—but men will always re- 
turn to Bel Canto for their greatest delight. 

Singers of the Bel Canto school will always be honored. 
Even in the music of today, the most tuneless of it, the most 
intricate and declamatory, the voice trained in the free old 
Italian style, well supported by the breadth, is by far the 
most effective. For Bel Canto does not necessarily imply 
the sacrifice of dramatic qualities to the lyric. On the con- 
trary, free floating tones will lend themselves the most 
readily to variety of expression and real dramatic fervor. 
The great artists I heard years ago and Chaliapin of today 
prove that. 

Oi Bi 


But the years rush on. - 

Three have already flown by since I shipped Trilby off to 
Europe, when she became too pressing on Armistice Night, 
about living up to the Du Maurier traditions. 

The names of the master-artists I have mentioned in these 

es for the most part are already only memories with the 
older music lovers of today. The present students have not 
such models. ae : 

Some splendid records exist, or existed, of a few of the 
giants I have conjured up from the glorious past, but the 
young American striving to become an artist can or 


count on retaining them for references, as the phonogra 


— are given to the habit of taking them out of the 
ca 


og. 
The press of all civilized countries bewailed the burning 
of the library of Louvain. 


But where do we read a line about the taking off the mar- 


ket of such exquisite examples of musical art as the records 
of Battistini, Boninsegna and De Lucia? 

“There isn't enough demand for them” is the answer. 

Perhaps a celebrated baritone, with a wonderful organ 
but not possessing even a shadow of the marvelous phrasing 
and tone modulation of Battistini, did not like to have com- 
parisons made. ; 

And the Boninsegna records were withdrawn shortly 
after the first success in this country of a dramatic ano, 
who also sings “La Forza del Destino,” but not like in- 


segna. 


By J. H. DUVAL 


THE CONCLUSION 


Article XII 
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THE blication in the Musical Courier of 

the t ten articles of “The Secrets of 
Svengali” aroused so much interest that the re- 
maining and concluding articles of this most un- 
usual work are now to be offered Musical 
Courier readers. The first series of articles ap- 
peared in 1920, beginning with the issue of te 
29, and additional articles were printed the fol- 
lowing year. The present article concludes the 
work, he complete series in book form will 


soon be issued from the press of James T. White 
& Co., New York publishers.—The Editor. 


Contents of Article I.—Svengali Exists, A 
Trilby Is Possible, Bel Canto, Battistini and Galli- 
Curci, Relaxing the Lips, The Vowel A (Italian), 
Two Pernicious Schools of Teaching, How 
Svengali B Out a Voice, Study Italian, To 
Attack High Tones, Sbriglia’s Exercise to Develop 
the Thorax, Juliani’s Way of Teaching Bel Canto, 
Change Vowels, Keeping Same Quality. 

Contents of Article I1.—Trilby’s Voice, Other 
Super-Voices, The Head Tone “Trick,” Where 
the Teachers Fail, The Italian Teachers, If Van 
Dyke Had Been Well Trained, Position for High 
Tones, Lips Held Loosely Away from Teeth, 
Result of Excessive Practise, How to Sing in 
Upper Register, Voices Ruined by Exaggerated 
Diction, Breath Control, Battistini’s Example of 
Bel Canto. 

Contents of Article III.—The Pianissimo, Never 
Sing as ee 4 as You Can, Excessive Pianissimi 
Destroy Brilliancy, In Singing Pianissimo Pro- 
nounce Pianissimo. 

Contents of Article IV.—Old Neapolitan School 
of Velocity, Fast Scales, Types of Vocal Teachers, 
The Trill, Chromatic Scales, Pizzicati, “Aida.” 

Contents of Article by ns Me Gay Art, 
ld Middle Voice Up Too Far, Carrying 

Hea oice Too Low, Two Sides to Everything, 
Loose Lips Insure Resonance, Diction, To Under- 
stand the Words the Public Must Hear Them, 
comping Quality, “Put the Words in the Voice,” 
Sarah Bernhardt’s Diction, Caruso’s Lesson on 
Bel Canto. 

Contents of Article VI.—Trilby’s Voice, Mario’s 
Quality, When Melba Sang, Operatic Master 
Interpreters, Opera, Despised “Manon,” Director 
of Orchestra Must Have Feeling for Melodic 
Line, Kultur’s Campaign Against Latin Music, 
Absolute Music. 

Contents of Article VII.—The Old Italian 
Classic Masters, Change Expression. Without 
Changing Voice Placement, Gluck, Mozart, Bee- 

. thoven’s “Ah, Perfido!” No Singers for Rossini, 

The Vocal Effects of Bellini and Donizetti, Bat- 
tistini Records, Verdi, Maurel, Nabucco Under 
Mugnone, Paderewski, Mugnone and Nikisch, 
Gounod, 

Contents of Article VIII.—Wagner, De Reszke- 
Wagnerian Interpreter, The Phonograph and 
Musical Culture, The Modern Operas, Acting, 
Maurel, Lecture at the Sorbonne, Song Singing, 
Trilby and the A Flat Impromptu. 

Contents of Article IX.—Trilby’s Letter from 
London, Her Voice, Undependable, Svengali’s 
Reply, Diet and Exercise, Dorian Grey’s Portrait. 

ontents of Article X.—Trilby’s Letter from 

Paris, “Are All Singers Trained Alike?” Svengali’s 

Reply, Individuality, Tamagno, Caruso and De 

Reszke, Qualities and Defects, The Teacher’s 
Work. 

Contents of Article XI.—Why Trilby Does Not 
Come to America, The Musical Situation Here, 
Opera In All Our Cities.] 











BoNINSEGNA. 


I think the finest records I have heard of a dramatic 
soprano, are Boninsegna’s “Pace, Mio Dio,” from “La Forza 
del Destino,” and “Ernani involami.” Her “I! Trovatore” 
and “Aida” records are the best that exist of those operas. 
Many young dramatic sopranos who are studying these roles 
would like to hear the foremost examples of how they should 
be done. 

I wonder if some tenor will gain enough public favor 
some day to demand that the Caruso records be “called in?” 
Some of the best examples of his voice, made when he was 
really Caruso, were for a time off the market and have only 
been put back since his death. 

Perhaps those who have the authority in the phonograph 
companies do not recognize what a barbarous thing it is to 
the cultured few to deprive them of records that are as 
precious to the musical, as master paintings in art galleries 
are to those who are interested in art, or books in libraries 
to the literary. 

One dealer informed me that certain records had been 
withdrawn because they were not considered up to the stan- 
dard as records. 

I'll concede they were not. But they were the only ones 
obtainable of a certain artist, whose superb phrasing and 
style were the best possible lessons to the student or even to 
the artist of today. 


_ We sometimes see a defective canvas by a great painter 
in an art gallery—one that is partly ruined or retouched— 
but it isn’t destroyed nor hidden from view on that account. 

If the sale of certain records is not large enough to make 
them pay, why not charge a higher price for those records 
that will appeal only to the cultured few? 

In a country where public-spirited persons do so much to 
advance culture and learning, it seems strange no one has 
done anything to keep these gems before the public and to 
make them better known. 


Att Music Srupents Neep PHonocrapas. 


_Any student of singing who can afford to study with a 
high-priced singing teacher, can well afford to have a phono- 
graph, and he should be willing to pay five or ten dollars for 
a good record by a great artist who sings an air that he is 
studying. 

It is worth much more than that to a singer, male or 
female, to hear such examples of Bel Canto as the Battis- 
tini records. 

Chaliapin has made some fine records from “I! Barbiere,” 
“Boris,” “Mefistofile,” etc. 

De Luca’s are the acme of finesse and sensuous Latin 
phrasing. 

We have all enjoyed the stirring and charming numbers 
of the lamented Caruso. 

McCormack’s “Il Mio tesoro,” from “Don Giovanni,” is 
a splendid example of Bel Canto of the classical type. 


TETRAZZINI AND GALLI-CuRCI. 


Galli-Curci’s “Una voce poco fa” and “Ah, non credea 
mirarti” are simply exquisite, for Galli-Curci at her best is 
an excellent artist. 

I have often thought what a diva could be made if Galli- 

Curci and Tetrazzini had all of each other’s qualities and 
not each other’s defects. 
_ Tetrazzini wrote in 1909: “In singing I always feel as 
if I were forcing my breath against my chest, and just as 
in exercises, according to Delsarte, you will find the chest 
leads in all physical movements; so in singing you should 
feel this firm support of the chest of the highest as well as 
the lowest notes.” 

On the other hand, Galli-Curci gave an interview in 1919 
in which she is quoted as saying: “We are told many fal- 
lacies by vocal teachers, One is that the diaphragm must 
be held firmly in order to give support to the tone. It 
seems to me this is a serious mistake. I keep the diaphragm 
relaxed.” 

Now if Tetrazzini had not exaggerated the pressure 
against the chest all through the range, except on the high 
notes, where pressure is necessary, she would have a better 
middle register. 

And what a pity that Galli-Curci keeps the diaphragm 
relaxed -she whdse phrasing is so lovely, whose taste so 
unerring in both fiorature and cantilena. If she would con- 
centrate less on what she terms “Management of the lar- 
ynx” and more on the air pressure against the chest as 
she goes up the scale, she would gain in many ways 


Caruso’s Breatn Support. 


When listening to the Caruso records we cannot fail to 
notice how he puts on that wonderful breath support when 
making a sudden jump into the higher range of his voice. 
Sometimes he doesn’t take quite enough pains to hide the 
little gasp that accompanies the let-down—or a breath 
snatched by changing phrases in the upper register. But his 
defects are the defects of his qualities. How many superb 
records he has made! The two duos with Scotti, “Amor e 
un grillo” and “Addio fiorito asil” from “Madame Butter- 
fly,” show him at his very best. 

It is meet that I should draw to the end of this little book 
with “records” a$ the subject gt hand. 

They will give the musical students—instrumental as well 
as vocal—of our time and the time to come, traditions, true 
traditions of the master interpreters they could not hear. 

“I never heard Plancgon,” you say. His record of “Le 
Cor” is an almost perfect reproduction of his voice. Use 
a loud needle for Plangon, Caruso, Boninsegna and other big 
voices, a soft one for Galli-Curci. I repeat that records 
should be played in the right keys. 

So although you can not hear the voices of Patti, Del 
Puente, the de Reszkes, etc, you can have Battistini, De 
Luca, Caruso, Boninsegna and Plancon, if this little book 
will arouse enough interest in them to make a demand. If 
you will appeal strongly to the better artistic sense of those 
who conduct the phonograph business, they will not fail to 
respond, I feel sure. 

“Oh, if there only were some records of Trilby,” I hear 
someone sigh. 

But there are. 

Have you ever read Du Maurier’s volume? 

“T have seen Trilby acted,” or, “I have seen it on the 
screen,” you reply. : 

But that won’t do. 

To hear Trilby sing take the book itself. Live a little 
while with those carefree students in the old Latin Quarter. 
You will hear Svengali play “The Rosemonde of Schubert,” 
and later, when Little Billie has suffered much and become 
a great painter, you'll hear Trilby sing “Ben Bolt,” and 
“Chanson de Printemps” of Gounod, the “Nussbaum” of 
Selene and even the Chopin impromptu in A 

at, 

SVENGALI. 
(Tue Ewnp.) 
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Color-Music and the Motet Choral Society 


Though the art of pliant, mobile color is in its infancy, 
the blending of one color in motion with another, through 
innumerable tints, with variation and change in strength 
and intensity, has unusual significance as a means of emo- 
tional expression. One finds color in nature and in natural 
phenomena. In art, it is the painter's medium, in its realism 
and suggestion, with form and line. But here color is static 
or fixed, Even in the glory of the Turner skies, opulent 
as they are, a possible monotony is apparent, that results 
from the fixity and invariability of color. In mobile color 
other elements spring into being—life, virility, action. 

A new psychological language may be evolved in the 
future through further development. It is a subject of 
immense possibility and interest. Our present epoch has 
appreciated but its shadowy outlines. To many, the color 
sense is undeveloped and vague. Others find it an expression 
of sensuous beauty, while to the scientist it becomes appeal- 
ing in quite a different way. To some, again, it is the high- 
est symbol of divine revelation, 

The Motet Choral Society has taken a bold stand. It 
believes it is presenting something unusual, and bases its 
combination of music and color on the psychological im- 
pression of the latter, caring nothing for the scientific 
aspects. It does not consider the change of color with note, 
key or bar. It uses increase or diminution of color as a 
dynamical stress, and the change of color and blending of 
tints as an emotional stimulation, wedded to music. It 
eliminates line and figure, and deals with color only, in its 
many tints, variation of intensity and duration of time. In 
these latter characteristics it is not unlike similar ones in 
music, and in this way these two sister arts may be combined, 
and possibly stimulate, assist and intensify each other. 
Such mobile expression of color is yet in its beginning. 

The color scheme in the five works presented—“Dawn,” 
“The Evening Star,” “Night, “Spring,” and “Sorrow”—all 
with unusual texts, are taken from nature and from the 
ideas of spiritual symbolism. Realism is not intended. It is 
not the idea to portray actually dawn or night, but to 
awaken those deeper soul states which color and music may 
arouse. It is not supposed that the color interpretation as 
used will satisfy every one equally, but on the other hand, 
neither would the treatment of a musical theme or the 
contrapuntal development or orchestration of a symphonic 
composition be equally well received. 

If there be even partial success in this first attempt there 
must exist a sympathy and harmony in the blending of the 
two arts. The change of color and text should coe 
psychologically the requirements of the beauty and strengt 
of the music and text, and the increase or decrease in the 
intensity of color should agree with the differences of mu- 
sical stress and dynamics. 

Both interpretation of music and color must necessarily 
be the result of the art of one person, the musical director. 
In this case the adjustments of the two arts have been 
considered bar for bar, so that the color changes may be 
actually visualized in their variation of tint and strength. 

The “color box,” in which many colored slides may be 
manipulated and directly controlled, is the invention of 
Edward M, Kennard of Washington, D. C. 

The following program was given: 


DAWN. 
Atmosphere: Limpid morning, increasing in life and color, 
Color Scheme: Opalescent, increasing to blush pink, and more 
intense, 
NIGHT, 


Atmosphere: Mystery of the night;’ vastness of space; Pyramids 
in the silence of the desert; eternal flow of the river Nile; isolation. 











“Sang his way into 
the hearts of his 
hearers.” — Detroit 
Free Press. 








Management HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








MUSICAL COURIER 


Color Scheme: Dark violet, purple to more somber tone; faint 
green of the water, 

SPRING ENCHANTMENT. 

Atmosphere: The awakening of spring; incense of blossoms; the 
gentle veans of the opening bud and leaf; enchantment of the 
spring-night. 

Light green; pink of the orchards; shadows. 


Color Scheme: 
SORROW. 
_ Atmosphere; Night, loneliness; the bird-song of hope; oblivion, 
in the gentleness of the sound of waters, 
Color Scheme: Prune; azure blue; green of the waters; shadows, 
TO THE EVENING STAR. 
(Words by William Blake.) 
Atmosphere: Invocation; crystalline starlight; repose of the west 
wind; desolation (the wolf); supplication. fi 
Color Scheme: Blue of the y before dusk, maretio, tender, sil- 
very; forest color (the wolf); spiritual blue, touched by the light 


of beneficence. 
TO ZANTE 


(Words by Edgar Allan Poe) re 
Atmosphere: . Island of mystery and magical beauty; reminiscence 
of a lost love and of a lost hope; anathema, a last vision of loveliness. 
Color scheme: Violet; glints of gold; faint pinks; shadows; 
vermilion (anathema), 


Etta Hamilton Morris and H. C. Pantley 
Give Concert 


Etta Hamilton Morris, soprano, and Herman Charles 
Pantley pianist, gave an interesting concert on February 
27, at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. Mrs, Morris, who 
has a large following, was warmly received upon entering 
the stage. Her delightful singing charmed the interested 
audience. She sang four groups, which comprised “Deh 
vieni non tardar,” Mozart; “Un bel di” from “Madame 
Butterfly,” Puccini; “The Grey Wolf,” Burleigh; Car- 
naval,” Fourdrain; “Chanson Indoue” (by request), Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff; “Trois petits chats blarics,” Pierne; “Con- 
seils a Nina,” Weckerlin; Burleigh’s “Heav’n, Heav'n” 
and “Steal Away;” “Run on Home,” Strickland; “Old 
Maid’s Song,” arranged by Brockway; “Old Folks at 
Home,” Foster; “The Wise Forget,” Fish; “The Mither 
Heart,” Stickles; “A Little Maiden Loves a Boy,” Clough- 
Leighter, and “Winds o’ March,” Bartlett, to which she 
added three insistent encores. Her performance disclosed 
a voice of excellent quality and timbre, combined with 
fascinating delivery and interpretation. She was the recipi- 
ent of several beautiful floral tributes. 

Mr. Pantley made a fine impression. He opened with 
Bach’s prelude and fugue in sharp major. His other 
numbers were the nocturne in C sharp minor, Chopin: 
“Rigaudon,” MacDowell, as well as Brahms’ ballads in G 
minor, intermezzo in E flat and rhapsody in E flat. He 
responded with three added numbers. 

ke word of especial praise is due Alice McNeil for the 
sympathetic piano accompaniments given to Mrs. Morris’ 
vocal numbers, 


American Academy’s Sixth Performance 


The American Academy of Dramatic Arts gave a first 
performance of “The Stranger,” by Cora Maynard, March 
3, in the Lyceum Theater. It is well worked out, inter- 
spersed with humor and fine dramatic moments. The story 
hinges on the influence the Stranger has in kindling the 
ideals of a young man who lost them just after the war, and 
awakening in him a desire to do and be. The Stranger 
never personally appears in the play, but his influence is 
decidedly felt in the form of a light, which creates a thrill- 
ing atmospheric moment; the Stranger is the Christ-spirit. 

The participants made the whole performance most inter- 
esting to a well filled house, and their acting was duly 
appreciated by well earned applause and comments. In 
the order of their a en the cast included Gerald 
Lundegard, as Arthur Deering; Elaine Polak, as Jennie; 
Agnes Grant, as Mrs. Deering; William H. Van, as Keith 
Deering; Janet Short, as Crystabel Kirkland; Sara Agnes 
Farrar, as Mildred Pennington; Joseph McInnery, as Wil- 
bur Pennington; Irene Homer, as Clara Barnes; Alfred 
Alexandre, as Hobart Barnes; Mary Emma Moultrie, as 
Mrs, Pennington; Ernest Woodward, as Mr. Pennington; 
sen McGovern, as Enrico, and Jack Morrison, as little 

ommie. 

“The Stranger” is a play worthy of repetition, not only 
for a message that it contains, but the optimistic note that 
sounds through the whole production. 

The annual graduation exercises took place. March 13, 
and are reported on another page of this issue. 


Mary Armstrong Establishes Conservatory 


Mary C. Armstrong has established a conservatory of 
music at Englewood, N. J., with Josephine Jennings Percy 
as voice teacher; Catherine Bell, direct Leschetizky ex- 

t, in the piano department, and Alix Young Maruchess 
in the violin department. Miss Armstrong, through Char- 
lotte Babcock, the manager, of New York, the 
Chamber Music Society, Carolyn Beebe, director, for two 
concerts. The Russian Symphony Orchestra appeared in 
Englewood on February 25. These concerts have en- 
joyed so much this season that they will be repeated next 
year. 
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Musical Activities in Mexico City 

Mexico City, March 1, 1922.—The most interesting oc- 
currence in musical circles in Mexico City since the termi- 
nation of the Centennial Opera Season, has been the series 
of concerts given by the Mexican Philharmonic Society. 
This organization, numbering eighty musicians, began its 
existence in 1910 during the regime of General Porfirio Diaz, 
a liberal patron of the arts. Its activities since that time 
have been more or less limited on account of the various 


revolutions the country has been passing through, and also ~ 


through lack of proper artistic guidance. 

New life has one injected into the society this season, 
due to the interest taken in it b} Dr. Antonio Pacetti, who 
originally came here as impresario of the Centennial Opera 
Company. Having found Mexico greatly to his liking and 
a fertile field for musical activities, Dr. Pacetti remained in 
the country. He could scarcely have accomplished what he 
has, however, without the aid of Gaetano Bavagnoli, who 
has been conducting the concerts which have been given. 
Bavagnoli has been accorded ovation after ovation during 
ony — given and is immensely popular with the musi- 
cal public. 

Beethoven, Wagner, Bach, Borodin, Rossini, Strauss, and 
Tschaikowsky have in the main made up the programs given. 
At a recent concert one group comprised compositions by 
Senores Tello, Castro and Villanueva, Mexican composers, 
proved to be of decided interest and beauty. 

It is announced that as soon as the plans of the orchestra 

are in smoother working order, guest conductors, the most 
famous available, will be invited to conduct special perform- 
ances much on the same plan that is employed by larger 
symphony orchestras of the United States. Furthermore, 
the orchestra will shortly tour the larger cities of Mexico, 
and at a later date invade the United States. 
_ There is no question but that here is the foundation for 
just as famous an organization of its kind as is the Mexico 
City Police Band which has toured all the larger cities of 
the world and is today one of the most famous bands in 
existence. Rosert Grir¥itu. 


Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto Coming Here 


The Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, H. A. Frickner, con- 
ductor, is planning a brief American tour during the first 
week in April in celebration of its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
Two concerts will be given in Carnegie Hall, the first on 
Tuesday evening, April 4, a cappella, the second, on Wed- 
nesday evening, April 5, with the complete Philharmonic 
Orchestra. The soloists will be John Barclay, baritone; 
Ernest Seitz, ianist, and Florence Hinkle, soprano. 

It was in 1897 that Dr. A. S, Vogt, in order to test on 
a larger scale some theories of choral performance which 
he had formed while serving as organist and choirmaster 
of Jarvis Street Baptist Church in Toronto, founded the 
choir which was later to attain such extended fame. 

From 1897 to 1903 the choir explored the recesses of 
the best a cappella music, and then broadened out to include 
the performance of works written for chorus and orchestra. 
From 1903 to 1905 the Pittsburgh Orchestra under Victor 
Herbert assisted the choir at its annual festival, and the 
same band under Emil Paur was associated with the choir 
during the following two seasons. At the 1907 concerts 
Beethoven's ninth symphony was produced, and was repeated 
at one of two concerts given in New York. 

In 1908 the Chicago Orchestra under Frederick Stock 
became associated with the society, and in 1909 the choir 
sang in Chicago. A tour which was made in 1911 included 
appearances in New York, Cleveland, Buffale and Boston. 
Plans were then laid for a European tour in. 1915, which 
was proves by the war. In 1916 Dr. Vogt was forced 
by il -health to resign, and his place was taken by.H. A. 
Frickner, formerly leader of the Leeds Philharmonic Choir. 
For the past five years the Philadelphia Orchestra has been 
associated with the choir in its annual festival, and in 1921 
the two organizations cooperated in the first performance 
in America of Vaughan Williams’ “Sea Symphony,” which 
+ orig in the ——— on pee 5. Besides the two 

ew York concerts, the choir will also a r in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. eae ns 


Dr. Noble Speaks to Musicians’ Club 


One of the most interesting monthly dinners ever held 
by the Musicians’ Club of New York took place March 7 
at Lyon’s, 56 East 4lst street, where the association usually 
gathers for such convivial occasions. Dr. Eugene A. Noble, 
executive secretary of the Juilliard Musical Foundation, 
made a stirring address, in which he spoke of the lack of 


social and spiritual opportunities for development offered . 


by New York City to the many thousands of music stu- 
dents who yisit the metropolis every winter. Dr. Noble 
laid great stress on the formation of an organization like 
the Music Students’ League, which now is forming. The 
ge and well informed remarks of the speaker met 
with a tremendously enthusiastic reception’ on the part of 
his hearers. Isabel Lowden spoke of the value of the work 
(present. and to come) being done by the Music Week 
movement in New York City. J. Fletcher Shera, vice pres- 
ident of the Musicians’ Club, also addressed the meeting in 
his usual stimulative and entertaining fashion. The eve- 
ning wound up with a series of humorous musical anecdotes 
told by Leonard Liebling. 


Gruen Shines in Three Roles 


. Following his a) ance in Laramie, Wyo., the Repub- 
lican. said the fo coy of Rudolph Gruen’s ae : 
“The next number was the piano group by Mr. Gruen, and 
right here it should be said that he is an artist of the top 
class. One seldom expects to attend a vocal recital and 
have one for the piano thrown in, but so splendidly does 
Mr. Gruen play t he must be considered not only an 
accompanist also as a soloist as well. As the former 
he was the best ever heard here. In fact, no other accom- 
st on the concert stage today for artists of Mr. Alt- 
s class can surpass him. _As a soloist he did his 
numbers with the same authority, finish and power, he 
displayed in his other work. The Laramie audience was 
particularly interested in the Liszt rhapsodie, No. 6, as so 
many local products have played at it, lo! these many 
year's. To hear it done by a master in the masterly man- 
ner of Mr. Gruen was an inspiration. Mr. Gruen 
also showed himself a age of of no mean ability in the 
very unusual song with which Mr. Althouse opened the 
second part of the program.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


“Recognized Authority on Voice Production and the Art of Singing’’ 


ANNOUNCES 


That he has declined all invitations to teach Summer Master Classes in other large Cities 
throughout the Country and will hold his 


SEVENTH SEASON 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 


Artists Teachers Students 


NEW YORK CITY 
June 26th to August 7th 


Individual lessons—Class lessons for Teachers and Students embracing fundamental principles 
of voice production and Repertory. 


A STANDING TRIBUTE 


Excel- 





DEMAND for TEACHERS 


MASTER Requests from Colleges and 
of Students throughout the 


WORLD FAMED | country for Teachers of the 
ARTISTS Yeatman Griffith principles 


of voice production. 








Successful Debuts. 
lent engagements and re- 
engagements every season 
of Young Artists from these 
studios. 














Assistant Teachers 


Associate Teacher 
EUPHEMIA BLUNT 


Mr Ss. YEATMAN GRIF F ITH HARRY C. THORPE 


Enrollments can be made before or after June 26th as work will be continuous in these Studios 
until August 7th. 








Secretary: MISS EUPHEMIA BLUNT Telephone 8537 Schuyler 


STUDIOS: 318 West 82nd Street, New York City 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


PARIS IN THE THROES OF THE WILDEST “JAZZ” 





Ancient French Law Forbidding More Than 10 Per Cent, of Any Musical Organization Being of Foreign Nationality 
May End Present Dance Craze—Novelties at Monte Carlo—Concerts Galore 


Paris, February 17, 1922.—Just to enumerate the concerts 
given in Paris in any one week during the season would fill 
a page in the Musica Courier. There are a great many 
regular concert halls with seating capacity ranging from 
400 (Salle Pleyel) to 5,000 (Grande Salle des Fétes of the 
Trocadero) in some of which two concerts often are given 
daily. Besides these, afternoon concerts are given in many 
theaters and many nights when there is no operatic per- 
formance given at the Opera some gala concert takes place 
there. Then, in the halls of dozens of clubs and in halls of 
which one has never heard, concerts are announced almost 
daily. Yet, with all these concerts going on, whenever an 
artist who is known and liked in Paris is anhounced to ap- 
pear in.a concert, the hall is always sold out to its utmost 
capacity.” ' 

Such was the case at the Salle Gaveau, Monday evening, 
February 13, at the concert given by Edouard Risler, the 
great French pianist. I was fortunate to secure a “strapon- 
tin”—-a seat attached to the aisle seat. When these seats are 
used on both sides of the aisle they completely block it and 
the holder of such seat may not sit down until the perform- 
ance begins and must get up the minute it is over so as to 
allow others in the audience to come in or go out. Why the 
fire department has not put a stop to the use of such seats 
is incomprehensible 

Edouard Risler’s concert had been announced several 
times this season, each time being postponed on account of 
his illness. The magnificent playing of this master pianist 
has shown no sign of his recent sickness. He began his 
program with Beethoven's sonata, pastorale, Op. 28, which 
was the best piano playing I have heard in many a moon. 
His rich tone, exquisite touch and remarkable poise held his 
audience breathless. Chopin and Liszt made up the balance 
of the program to which he had to add encore after encore 
as the audience remained to applaud until the lights were 
turned out. 

Tue Sistine Cuaper Crore 

The Gala performance of the Sistine Chapel Choir that 
was postponed owing to the death of the Pope, took place 
at the Opera last Tuesday evening, February 14. The per- 
formance was given for Polish benefit and was under the 
patronage of Mme. Alexandre Millerand, wife of the pres- 
ident of the French Republic. The Choir was under the 
direction of Monsignore Casimiri and an orchestra made 
up of members of the Colonne and Lamoureux Concerts 
was conducted by Henri Morin, formerly one of the French 
conductors of the Chicago Opera. The choir was heard 
again Wednesday, February 15, at a Requiem held at the 
Church of the Madeleine, 

Even Paut Swan. 

The public of Paris, like that of Petrograd when it was 
called St. Petersburg, was always a great admirer of the 
art of the dance, and the world’s greatest dancers are flock- 
ing here, where they are always sure of a public that is 
willing to pay to see them dance. The Swedish ballet hag 
just finished a most successful season at the Theatre des 
Champs Elysées; the Opera is announcing the forthcoming 
production of “The Sleeping Princess,” by Diaghileff’s Rus- 
sian Ballet, that just cldsed at the Alhambra in London ; 
Alexandra Balachova and her graceful partner, Victor Smol- 
zoff, with a company of Russian Imperial dancers are re- 
hearsing for a production at the Opera; Clotilde Sakharoff 
and her partner, Alexandre Sakharoff, are giving a series 
of highly artistic matinees at the Theatre Mogador; and 
three of the favorite pupils of Isadora Duncan are an- 
nounced for a series of performances to be given at the 
Theater des Champs Elysees in April. But one of the big- 
gest hits of all the dancers who are here now was made 
by the American dancer, Paul Swan, at the Potiniére. He 
is giving a very varied program including Greek, Hindu, 
Egyptian and modern dances. The Paris press calls him 
the personification of grace, rhythm and beauty. Miss Alex- 
ianne, « charming and beautiful young woman, is Swan’s 
partner. 

Too Mucu “Jazz” 

And speaking of dancing, Paris is in the throes of the 
wildest “jazz,” and, of course, most of the “jazz” bands or 
orchestras are made up of foreigners, with American (es- 
pecially negroes) in preponderance. Now a real danger 
threatens these “jazz” bands, that is the discovery of an 
ancient French law that forbids more than ten percent of 
any musical organization being of foreign nationality, Emile 
Massard, a municipal coucillor of the city of Paris, told his 
colleagues at a meeting last Wednesday, February 15, that 
Amicrican, Hungarian and Hawaiian musicians are driving 
French musicians out of jobs and that the old law should 
be applied in their favor. 

“Eros VANQUEUR” 

The first performance of “Eros Vanqueur,” a “lyric 
fable” in three acts and four tableaux, by the French com- 
poser, Pierre de Bréville, was given in concert form by the 


orchestra and chorus of the Schola Cantorum at the Salle 
Gaveau Saturday evening, February 11. The work was first 
pestormey in Brussels at the Theatre de la Monnaie in 1910. 

he principal parts were taken by Mmes. Malnory-Marsei!- 
lac, Croiza, Candé and Louise Ghins and MM. Georges 
Mary, Maurice Tremblay and Henri Josselin. The com- 
poser himself conducted in place of Andre Messager, who 
was prevented by illness. The work made a very deep im- 
pression on the audience that filled the hall. 

RevivALs AT THE OPERA. 


Rameau’s “Castor et Pollux” has been revived at the 
Opera with Mme. Ritter-Ciampi, Jane Laval, Mme. Haram- 
boure and MM, Rambaud, Gresse and Rouard in the prin- 
cipal roles. Serge Koussewitzky, the great Russian con- 
ductor, is directing the rehearsals a a the forthcoming 
production of “Boris Godunoff” at the Opera. Vanni Mar- 
coux will sing the title role. 

Hacxetr’s Success at Monte Carto 

Fanny Heldy, of the Opera; Charles Hackett, the Amer- 
ican tenor, and Annseau, the tenor of the Opera Comique, 
made the biggest personal hits during the first ten days of 
the Opera season at Monte Carlo under the direction of 
Raoul Ginsbourg. Hackett sang Cavaradossi in “Tosca.” 
He was in glorious voice and won the admiration of his 
audience not only by his wonderful singing but also with 
his splendid acting and youthful, poetic appearance. 

Various Concerts 

Magdeleine Brard, the young French pianist who appeared 
with André Messager’s orchestra of the Paris Conserva- 
toire in America, gave a recital at the Hall of the Con- 
servatoire, Saturday, February 11. She has greatly devel- 
oped in artistry and style and was received with great 
enthusiasm. 

Clara Rabinowitch, a young American pianist, appeared 
in a recital at the Salle Erard Thursday evening, February 
16. Bach’s “Fantaisie chromatique et fugue” had the cen- 
tral place of honor on the program. Miss Rabinowitch 
played it with fine technic and: musical understanding. 

The “Salon des Musiciens Francais,” under the patronage 
of Premier Raymond Poincaré, gave a concert at the Hall 
of the Conservatory, Tuesday evening, February 14. Works 
of Vincent d’Indy, Louis Dumas, Henri Rabaud, Fernand 
Masson, de Faye-Josin, E. Lacroix, Massenet, Messager and 
Saint-Saens were on the program. The concert was under 
the direction of Maxime Thomas. 

The Société Philharmonique gave a very artistic concert 
at the Salle Gaveau last Tuesday evening, February 14. 
The evening was devoted to works of Claude Debussy and 
Gabriel Fauré, The artists were Mme. Croiza of the Opera, 
Alfred Cortot, the pianist, and Gerald-Hekking, the cellist. 

With the assistance of the Schola Cantorum of Nantes, 
the Concerts Pasdeloup under the direction of Rhené-Baton 
gave a splendid performance of César Franck’s “Redemp- 
tion” at the Theatre des Champs Elysées Saturday after- 
noon, February 11. It was a revelation to hear this won- 
derful choral organization numbering more than 200 singers. 
The Schola Cantorum of Nantes (a city of only 170,000 
population) was organized by Mme. Charles Le Meignen 
eight years ago and she is its director. It receives a sub- 
sidy from the Ministry of Fine Arts, from the Department 
of Loire-Inferieure (in which Nantes is located) and from 
the municipality of the city of Nantes. It is worth all the 
subsidy it can get. Its singing ranks with that of the finest 
choral organizations I have ever heard. 

ANoTHer Victory ror ToscHA SEIDEL 

A more enthusiastic audience than that which filled Salle 
Gaveau, February 23, to hear the second recital of Toscha 
Seidel in Paris would be difficult to imagine. At 11.30, 
ignoring the darkness and the protests of the attendants 
of the hall, over a thousand people applauding and beating 
the floor with their sticks insisting that the artist should 
play just one more encore. The lights over the piano 
were turned on and Seidel had to add one more to the long 
list of encores. ' } 

Seidel began his recital with Handel's E major sonata. 
The development of this young Russian artist since I last 
heard him in New York a few months ago is extraordinary 
and almost unbelieveable. He is free of all exaggerations 
and has acquired a noble style that reminds one of Ysaye. 
He played the sonata with irresistible beauty and astonish- 
ing purity of intonation. It was followed by the Bach 
Chaconne, “Preludium et Allegro” (Pugnani-Kreisler), 
“!’Oiseau Prophete” (Schumann), “Ballet de Rosamonde” 
(Schubert-Kreisler) and a “Danse Hongroise” by Brahms. 
The last three numbers had to be repeated. The last group 
of the program included the Chopin nocturne in E minor, 
Gavotte (Beethoven-Kramer) and the “Zapateado” of Sara- 
sate. 

Seidel is returning to England for three more concerts 
to be given before he sails for Austrialia on March 9, where 
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he is scheduled to give thirty concerts. Next fall he is to 
appear again in the United States. 
GANNA WALSKA APPEARS. 


Three Oriental works were produced hy Boot Ginsbourg, 
the director of the Opera at Monte lo on Februaty 


20. They were “Le Soleil de Minuit,” by Confucius, about 
450 B. C. music rs ; “Le tique des Caii- 
tiques,” by King Solomon, “Athena”, ancietit Greek 


melodies collected by Gounod and Boufgault-Ducoudray. 
Of course these works are of a titte when miodefn niusic 
notes or the science of harmony and ofchestfation wete ti- 
known. Hieroglyphs had to be deciphered, the real melodic 
lines had to be traced and then reconsttueted suitably for 
modern stage performance, without losing the esesntial 
character and spirit of the ofiginal. Ginsbourg succeeded 
admirably. : 

“Le Soleil de Minuit” (The Midnight Sun) is an extraor- 
dinary Buddhist legend of immortal love and beauty, of 
immutable youth and heroic sacrifice. Its melody, expres- 
sive and colorful, reaches a supreme degree of emotion. 
“Le Cantique des Cantiques” (The Song of Songs), the 
sublime love song of ages, is of irresistible charm and 
beauty. Its music is weird and strange, now calm and plain- 
tive, then passionate and sensuous, and ends in a delirium 
of ecstasy. “Athena” is arranged as a pantomime-ballet. 
Besides some very clever Russian dancers and members of 
the corps de ballet of the Monte Carlo Opera, who danced 
and posed beautifully, Ganna Walska, the well known Polish 
beauty and former member of the Chicago Opera, appeared 
in Athena. She had nothing to sing and her role suited 
her perfectly. She impersonated Venus. Fanny Heldy 
and the tenor Goffin in “The Midnight Sun,” and Yvonne 
Gall as the Shulamite and the tenor Annseau as King Solo- 
mon in the “Song of Songs” achieved great personal success. 

The Queen of the Belgians is expected in Paris to attend 
the César Franck gala performance to be held at the 
Opera on March 7. The performance wil be given to 
raise funds for the erection of a statue of César Franck 
in Liege, Belgium, the birthplace of the great composer. 
The committee in charge of the ad a ge is headed by 
Henri’ Rebaud, director of the National Conservatory of 
Music, and its members include all the great figures of the 
French musical world. 

From the musical point of view the gala performance 
will be a great event as the orchestra—made up of members 
of the permanent orchestras in Paris—wi!l be conducted 
alternately by seven of the leading French conductors: 
Rhene-Baton, Camille Chevillard, Philippe Gaubert, Vin- 
cent d’Indy, Gabriel Pierne, Henri Rabaud and Paul Vidal. 


Notes 


At the tea-musicale given by the American Women’s 
Club February 19, Leonidas Leonardi, prex d’honneur for 
piano of the Paris Conservatoire, played a Handel sonata. 
Yves Chardon, cellist, was the assisting artist. 

André-Caplet, well remembered in the United States as 
the French conductor of the Boston Opera Company under 
the direction of Henry Russell, is now associate conductor 
with Rhené-Baton at the Pasdeloup Concerts. 

At the Concert Lamoureux at the Salle Gaveau Sunday 
afternoon, February 19, the first performance of Philippe 
Gaubert’s “Fantaisie” for violin and orchestra was given. 
Jules Boucherit was the soloist. I feel that the work would 
have made a much better impression if the solo part had 
been entrusted to a better violinist. Paul Paray conducted 
the orchestra. 

“Monna Vanna” was given at the Opera, Monday eve- 
ning, February 20, with Germaine Lubin as Monna Vanna, 
John O'Sullivan as Prinzivalle and Vanni Marcoux as 
Guido. 

Under the auspices of the Interallied Union, the “Societe 
des Instruments Anciens” gave a “Seventeenth Century 
Concert” at the Palace of Versailles, February 21. The 
qroacem included works by Martini, Lulli, Mozart and 

rancoeur. 

Alice Mock, a young singer of Berkeley, California, 
appeared at a concert given by the Students’ Club of the 
American Welfare Center, Sunday afternoon, February 19. 

Playing on a piano made by an English firm of piano 
manufacturers in 1807, Miss _Denise-Molié, a young Greek 
pianist assisted by Leonie Lapié, violinist, gave an interest- 
ing concert at the Salle des Agriculteurs, February 24. 
They played two sonatas of the early eighteenth century, 
one by Tartini and the other by Vercini. 

A young American singer, who won first prize at the 
American Conservatory at Fontainebleau, Kathleen Mc- 
Alister, appeared as soloist with the Orchestra de Paris at 
the Salle des Agriculteurs February 19. She sang a recita- 
tive and aria from Mozart’s “Nozze di Figaro,” “Le Melo- 
die Aimante” from “Jean de Lahor,” by Blair Fairchild, 
and “Reveuse au Bord de |’Eau,” by Francis Casadesus. 

Dimitri Smirnoff, Russian tenor, who some years ago 
sang with the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Alexandra 
Balachova and Victor Smolzoff, Russian dancers, were the 
chief attractions at the Gala performance at the Opera 
February 23, given for the benefit of the sufferers of the 
Russian famine. A sum of considerably over three hundred 
thousand francs has been raised. THEODORE BAUER, 





Mme. VALERI WARNS: In Reference to the 


CHICAGO MUSICAL 


COLLEGE Using My Name in Its Catalogs and Advertisements in 
Musical Papers I Hereby Warn All Prospective Students That I POS. 
ITIVELY WILL NOT TEACH AT THE ABOVE INSTITUTION NEXT 
SUMMER—(Signed) DELIA VALERI, 381 West End Ave, NEW YORK 
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60 Concerts in United States, 
Canada and Mexico Prove 


Countrywide Favor 


Nov. 10 SYRACUSE 
16 PITTSBURGH 
18 GRAND RAPIDS 
20 CHICAGO 
*22 MT. VERNON, Iowa 
28 ROCK ISLAND, III. 
*30 SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


2 BROOKLYN 
(Boston Orch.) 
3 NEW YORK 
(First Recital) 
*5 ANN ARBOR 
8 TORONTO 
9 BUFFALO 
12 WASHINGTON 
15 NEW YORK 
(Second Recital) 
18 NEW YORK 
(Bagby Musicale) 
19 NEW YORK 
(Hippodrome) 
21 NEW YORK 


5 BOSTON 

7 ALBANY 

9 DETROIT 
*13 ROCK HILL, S. C. 
*17 APPLETON 

19 ST. PAUL 
20. MINNEAPOLIS 
26 NEW YORK 


4 NEW YORK 
(Third Recital) 

7 YOUNGSTOWN 

10 COLUMBUS 
*13 EMPORIA 

14 KANSAS CITY 
*15 LAWRENCE 

17 DENVER 

20 COLORADO SPRINGS 
*24 LINDSBORG 


1 CINCINNATI 

2 CLEVELAND 

4 CLEVELAND 

6 ST. LOUIS 

9 ROCHESTER 

10 BOSTON 

14 GREENSBORO, N. C. 
*16 SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


MEXICO 
(18 Concerts) 


*9 Colleges or Schools. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Friedman 


The 
PIANIST 
WHO 
THRILLS 





“If you want to be thrilled, hear 
Friedman—audience went wild 


with excitement.” 
—Max Smith, N. Y. American. 


“The audience cheered.” 
—Deems Taylor, N. Y. World. 


“Everyone arose and called him 
out time and again.” 
—Washington Star. 


“Audience cheered and stamped 
as at a political convention.” 
—Toronto Saturday Night. 


“Quite sure that no pianist has ever 
stirred his auditors—laymen and 
discriminating musicians alike—to 
an ever higher pitch of enthu- 
siasm and abandon.” 

—Colo. Springs Telegraph. 





CHEERED MASTER PIANIST 


AN EXTRAORDINARY DEMONSTRATION FOR 
IGNAZ FRIEDMAN YESTERDAY. 


A Technic Dumbfounding to the Audience, but 
Technic Was Only Half the Tale—Pole’s 
First Kansas City Appearance. 


“Not in many years, certainly not in the memory 
of the younger generation, has there been such piano 
playing or such a response to piano playing as there 
was yesterday afternoon when Ignaz Friedman ap 
peared on the stage of the Shubert Theater. At the 
end there were cheers; not one, but many 

“There was nothing incongruous in giving one 
pianist a reception that would have been big enough 
for half a dozen great ones. It seemed hardly to 
repay such a spiritual, mental and physical outpouring 
And there had been applause enough to justify at 
least four times as many encores as were granted 
lest any should wonder at there being only four, it 
should be explained that yesterday was the seventh 
day in succession Friedman had played recitals and 
that tomorrow night he will play in Lawrence. There 
had to be a limit somewhere. 

ALMOST INCREDIBLE REFINEMENTS, 

“Yesterday's program began with three numbers 
from spinet and harpsichord days, a ‘ballet’ arranged 
from Gluck by Friedman, Mozart's A minor rondo, 
and a Hummel rondo in E flat. Excepting one or 
two phrases, the entire group never rose above what 
tmhight be called a ‘piano.’ It seemed inconceivable 
that there could be so many gradations of tone down 
ward; from soft notes like bells heard from a distant 
hill, down to an infinitesimally fine thread of tone, 
so pure as still to carry perfectly throughout the 
theater. 

“The result was so unusual and unexpected the 
audience hardly understood. The music was none 
too familiar, and the effect perfectly novel. Twenty 
four variations and a fugue on a Handel theme, by 
Brahms, followed, and left a memory of passably in 
teresting music fused into a gorgeous whole by a 
technic so vast that it could not be obtrusive. It was 
Brahms, but Brahms clarified almost to the Mozart 
stage. Very difficult, it appeared easy, and it added 
a crashing climax and all the gradations downward, 
to the list of Friedman tonal accomplishments. 

REVELATIONS IN CHOPIN. 


“Having established his ability to do anything he 
chose with his piano, the Pole entered a group of 
familiar Chopin pieces. The Opus 62 Nocturne was 
made ravishing by the, apparently, simple device of 
picking a note out of a sustained chord, letting the 
rest of the chord die out, and then taking up the 
thread of the piece with a note so fragile as to seem 
one of the overtones from the string already sounding. 
The three studies, the ‘Butterfly,’ the ‘double note,’ 
and the C major, were started at such a dizzy pace 


that it seemed humanly impossible either to retard or 


accelerate the tempo. 

“The Opus 42 Waltz, and the almost equally familia: 
fantasie impromptu, Opus 66, were Friedman ar 
rangements’ in everything but the notes; there were 
even a few extra notes tossed in. The Opus 53 Polo 
naise seemed at one instant to be a glittering spray of 
notes, and at the next a succession of rolling chords 
from the pipes of an organ behind the velvet curtain 
The sensation of achieving such effects must be 
almost enough compensation for the lifetime of study 
required to produce them. 

CHEERS FOR LISZT’S “TANNHAUSER,.” 

“The last group combined the effects of the other 
three. Friedman's ‘Musical Snuffbox’ was delicate 
and whimsical and humorous. The pianist’s Bar 
carolle was a picture of a sea calm, and troubled, and 
calm again. His arrangement of a Gaertner Viennese 
waltz is in no danger of meeting the fate of the 
Paderewski minuet—it is too difficult. And the Liszt 
arrangement of the ‘Tannhauser’ overture aroused 
the audience literally.to cheers. Nothing so tremen 
dous can be imagined coming from a piano. But it 
was there. Nor was it an orchestral effect ; the music 
seemed to come from a gargantuan piano. 

“After the Chopin group there were two encores, 
‘Elle Danse,’ by Friedman himself, and the Chopin 
Mazurka. After the “Tannhauser’ there were two 
more, a companion piece of the programmed Viennese 
dance and the Liszt ‘Campanella,’ with which the 
pianist played as a boy might with a curious toy. 

‘To force the audience to leave, the curtain was 
dropped. They would cheerfully have stayed through 
another two hours. An unprecedented technic, com 
bined with an equally unprecedented musicianship, 
was quite enough to hold them.” bP S. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Times, Feb. 15, 1922 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 
ORCHESTRA PRESENTS 
SPLENDID PROGRAM 


Local Composers and Musicians on Woman's Club Program 
—-Seventh Concert of “Pop” Series—Notes 

Cincinnati, Ohio, February 28, 1922—The fifth concert 
of the season was given by the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music Orchestra, on February 23, at Conservatory Hall, 
under the direction of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, and a large 
audience was present to enjoy the fine performance. These 
concerts have been given monthly during the present sea- 
son, and have proven very delightful and of educational 
value as well. The fact that the organization is a student 
body makes it of greater value as an aid and inspiration to 
other students cf the conservatory as well as to visitors. 
Under the fine leadership of Mr. Tirindelli great progress 
has been made, and much credit is due to the instruction 
given 


The soloists gave a good account of themselves, and 
special mention should be made of three who made their 
first appearance on this occasion, Irene Gromme, who is 
a young pianist of promise, played appealingly the concerto 
in A minor by Schumann, in three movements; Gladys Lyon 
gave the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole” for violin and or- 
chestra, in an artistic way, and Lucy De Young, soprano, 
sang the aria “Farewell ye Forests,” from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Jeanne d'Arc” in a satisfying manner; she is a member of 


the class of Daniel Beddoe. | sais 

The orchestral numbers included an “Interludio,’ by 
Chalmers Clifton (which was repeated), “Carissima” and 
“Rosemary” by Edgar, and “Poupee Dansante” by Poldini. 

Loca, Composers AND MUSICIANS ON PROGRAM. 

Something of a novel nature was the concert given on 
February 24 by the Cincinnati Woman's Club, under the 
auspices of the music department of which Emma L, 
Roedter was chairman, It was made up of local composers 
and included a number of local musicians, the program being 
varied and enjoyable, 

Seventn Concert or “Por” Series, 

The seventh concert of the popular series given by the 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra was enjoyed on February 


26, at Music Hall, The opening number was “The Black 
Domino” overture by Auber, which is not so generally 
known or attractive as some others of this composer's 
works. This was followed by a group of ever popular 
selections, including “Cavatina,” by Raff; “In the Garden,” 


by Lund, and the serenade of Moszkowski. The always 


enjoyable ballet suite, “Le Cid,” of Massenet, completed 
the first part of the program. Saint-Saéns’ “March-He- 
roique” and Johann Strauss’ “Wiener-Blut” waltz, were 
also given vigorous readings. The soloist, Joseph Vito, 


harpist, a member of the orchestra, played in an artistic 
manner Dubois’ “Fantasie.” He is an artist, and his play- 
ing called forth loud applause, to which he responded with 
two encores. The concert was in all respects a satisfying 
one 

Notes. 

The Westwood Community Center Opera Club presented 
“The Mikado” at the Westwood Town Hall, there being 
about seventy-five in the cast. 

The Cincinnati Alumnae Club of the Delta Omicron 
Sorority gave a musicale on Price Hill, and will later give 
others at various suburbs of the city. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


A piano recital was presented on February 28 by a num- 
ber of pupils from the class of Leo Stoffregen, at the Lock- 
land High School auditorium. They were assisted by Ger- 
trude E. Moore, soprano, and Elsworth G. Heine, cellist. 

Bertha Baur, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
presented Jean Verd, pianist, and Karl Kirksmith, cellist, 
in an ensemble program on February | They played the 
arr vag Syre op. 69, and the B ; , — in F 
major program was postponed re the w previ- 
ous on account of an cccliien suffered by Mr. Kirksmith. 

The music department of the Covington Art Club of- 
fered a program on February 28. 

Lillian Arkell Rixford, of the organ department of the 
College of Music, gave a recital at the Mt. Healthy Chris- 
tian Church on March 2. 

Violin pupils of Harold Clifton Ahrendt, head of the 
Arnold School of Music, Tiffin, Ohio, were heard in a con- 
cert at Tiffin recently. On that occasion he directed an 
orchestra. He is a former pupil of: Emil Heermann and a 
graduate of the College of Music. 

The Student-Nurses’ Glee Club of Christ Hospital, as- 
sisted by Conservatory of Music talent, under the direction 
of L. A. Richman, gave a fine program at the Medical Col- 
lege auditorium. 

A number of students participated in a recital at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music recently. 

At the regular Saturday noon recital in the Odeon a 
number of pupils of the College of Music appeared on Feb- 
ruary 25 

A musical service was given at Christ Church by the 
members of the choir, February 26, 

Edna Schoenfeld, of the department of expression, Col- 


lege of Music, appeared at the Lockland High School on 


February 23. 

The Juniof Show Shop Players of the Goldenburg School 
repeated the production of “My Maid on the Bamboo 
Screen” at the Western Plaza Theater, Price Hill, Feb- 
ruary 21. 

The choir of the Church of the Advent, Walnut Hills, 
gave its tenth musical service of the season under the direc- 
tion of Gordon Graham, on February 26. 

Faye Ferguson, reader, a pupil of Helen May Curtis, of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, gave a program on 
February 28. 

The choir of St. John’s Episcopal Church, Covington, 
Ky., sang “The Vision of St. John,” by Whitney- Coombs, 
at a special musical service, February 26. 

Harry Kopp, for twenty- ‘five years cellist of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, a suddenly some days ago 
after a concert given at the automobile show. He had 
appeared in fine health up to the time of his death. He 
was fifty-one years of age, and leaves a sister and a 
brother, Elmore Kopp, who is also identified with the 
Cincinnati Orchestra. 

Plans are being made to include Cincinnati in the cities 
that will have an opportunity to hear grand opera at pee 
frequent intervals. Andreas Dippel, the former og 
Opera impresario, was a recent visitor to this city in a 
interest of the idea of making it possible to have five bs 
cuits of opera in as many sections of the country. 

The compositions of the young Armenian violinist, Hai 
Guedenian, are paee © 2 Pig on the programs of su 
orchestras, music cl solo artists as the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, Jascha Heifetz, the og evo —_ 
of New York, and the Mendelssohn Club of Ch a A 
quiet room in the Cincinnati Conservatory of usic, 
where Mr. Guedenian is a faculty member, is the scene of 
his creative efforts. Here he devotes what time is not 














What the Critics Say: 


but will live on as their inspiration forever. 


the clarion tone of appeal in the sustained final note.” 


Detroit News, March Ist, 1922: 


their inspiration forever.” 





11-15 Union Square, W. 








GIULIO CRIMI SINGS 
“TORNA A CANTA” 


“Naples Must Sing Forevermore” 


Memphis Commercial Appeal, March 3rd, 1922: 
“Crimi’s triumph then came in a group of songs which included 
the ‘Torna a Canta’ by Curci, dedicated to Caruso, and an appeal to 
Naples to arouse from mourning, that the immortal voice is not dead 
It was more like an 
aria than a canticle and was the signal for Crimi to demonstrate his 
rare force of character and conviction in semi-recitative as well as 


“The ‘Torna a Canta’ of Curci’s he presented with great feeling. 
It is a song typically Italian in style, written the program said, ‘In 
commemoration of Caruso,’ and is an appeal to Naples to arouse from 
its mourning, that the adored voice is not dead but will live on as 


If you haven't heard him sing it, hear his record. Copies 
at your local dealers or direct from 











HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 


New York City. 
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with teaching-to an intense study and appreciation 

of music of his native 
A large number of applications have been made to Man- 
aging Director Ralph Lyford for the chorus of the 
Summer Grand Opera Company, which will be heard at 
the Zoo during the coming vag ak Roma will make it pos- 


sible to oe a fine fs) now being 
" “Ta Tosca,” Tosca Htadame tele 


considered ar 
orgs “Jewels of the Madonna’ 
delightful recital was enjoyed at 5 ya Con- 
ie of Music when Miss Baur presented Marguerite 
Melville Liszniewska, pianist; Jean ten Have, violinist, and 
Jean Verd, pianist. A number of notable compositions 
were heard. The recital was to have been given by Mr. 
Verd and Karl Kirksmith, but on account of the latter's 
indisposition it was necessary to the program. 
Pupils of Dorothy Dasch Reese gave a song recital at 
Mrs, Reese’s residence studio. Assisting on the program 
were nase pupils. The accompaniments were played by 
Lucille Scharinghaus. 
Modeste Alloo, assistant conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphon ny, has been appointed director of the band of the 
Robert Bentley Post, American Legion, which will be 


reorganized. 

Pupils of B. W. Foley, Romeo Gorno, Lillian Arkell 
Rixford and William Morgan Knox, of the College of 
sone faculty, appeared in a recital at the Odeon on Febru- 
ary 

The fourth of the series of organ recitals given by 
Charles Heinroth, at the East —_ School auditorium, 
under the auspices of the College Music, was given on 
February 21. 

The twelfth santgy stbieneee concert at the East High 
School Community ter was held on February 19. A 
a ey program was rendered. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory Quintet gave several out of 
town concerts in Kentucky and Indiana. 

A fine musical program was presented at sel Covington 
Woman's Club, under the direction of Ruth Shattuck. 

Leo Stoffregen, pupil of Albino Gorno, College of Music, 
was heard at a concert in e on February 17, under 
the auspices of the Mothers’ Club. 

The active members of the Norwood Music Club were 
entertained at 4 valentine party at the home of Mrs, Wil- 
liam Fridman, 

Irene Gardner, a gifted young pianist of the College of 
Music faculty, was the pianist with Nelson Illingworth in 
the performance of Strauss’ “Enoch Arden” before the 
Matinee Musical Club. Miss Gardner will play the Strauss 
music on several later appearances on tour. 

The University of Cincinnati girls’ glee club, the Madri- 
gal Club, was heard at McMicken Auditorium, February 
17. The concert was a novel and interesting one. 

Gaul’s “Holy ar, was sung by the choir of the First 
English Lutheran Church on February 19, under the direc- 
tion of Norean Wayman, organist. ww 


Gundlach Works Presented 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul Gundlach gave a musicale at their 
home on Farragut road, Brooklyn, on March 7, presenting 
a program of Mr. Gundlach’s compositions. Many guests 
were present, considering the very stormy night, and all 
appreciated and enjoyed the lovely works of Mr. Gund- 
lach as interpreted by himself at the piano, assisted by 
Marion Ross, soprano; Isabel Longotham, mezzo-contralto, 
and Roland Eduard Meyer, violinist. All the numbers show 
considerable ingenuity and skill as to melodic and harmonic 
structure, individuality of style and sincerity of purpose. 
The sonata for piano and violin was impressive and inter- 
esting. The lento movement was Somerty beautiful, 

r 


having a gy © appealing oe, which was brought out 
with depth of feeling by Roland Eduard Meyer. He played 
inspiringly, bringing exquisite tones from his fine instru- 


ment, an Andreas Guarnerius. 
Isabel Longbotham interpreted the mezzo-contralto songs 
vay effectively. She manifested splendid breath control 
a voice of great range and color, used intelligently. 
Marion Ross, who sang the soprano solos admirably, also 
revealed many excellent qualities, among which are a voice 
of “n) weep lity, a knowledge of phrasing and 
pe a ae good breath control. Both soloists (artist pupils 
ambmann) interpreted with appropriate senti- 
ment, yo had clear diction. “The Lake” in Mrs. Long- 
otham’s grou P was so well liked that a repetition was 
granted, and arion Ross likewise responded to the request 
to hear “A Spring Song” again. 

Mr. Gundlach accompanied the soloists, and, in addition, 
played a group of his piano compositions. On the program 
of words for the songs were also the poems to w ich the 

iano impromptus were written. Of these, “Voice from the 

ea” struck the writer as most pleasing, creating an im- 
pressive picture. All the works are individual and effec- 
tive, though the sonata is probably the best piece of writing. 

Following the program refreshments were served and a 
social hour enjoyed. 

The complete program was as follows: Sonata for piano 
and violin, E flat minor; so s—“The Toll Gate House,” 

“The Tree,” “The "Lake" ; . improm tus, after poems, 
for piano—“A Voice from the inter Twilight,” 
“The Chord”; songs—“Content,” “The Water Lily,” “A 
Spring Song.” 


8,000 Hear Myra Hess in San Francisco 


Myra Hess appeared with the Young People’s Symphony 
eed before an audience of 8,000 people in San Francisco, 
= the Grieg concerto under the direction of Alfred 

ertz ny 4 Pare ony her got in California and, in 

berg, says: “My room 
+ wee here are just as nice to 
ee ta te Ak Be eek A eed uite at home. I love this 
wonderful country. My first audience in San Francisco was 
over 8,000, the largest I have ever played for in this 
country.” 


Easton Engaged for Syracuse Festival 
gene Easton egg vost prvad. f a the § festival =e 
is a hos y one, has eng: by Syracuse Music 
Festival Association to appear in that city on May 10 on a 
am. Miss Easton will sing three arias with 


Woke fice od a fewer gard garden. 


oo Ht accompaniment and the “Inflammatus” from ce 
sini’s “Stabat Mater.” 
soprano will 


On May 20 the Metropolitan 


sing at the Ann Arbor, Mich., music f al. 
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MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY GIVES 
UNUSUALLY FINE PROGRAM 


Irene Williams Symphony Soloist—Young People's Concert 
—Florence Macbeth with Minneapolis Choral Society— 
May Williams Gunther in Recital—Ferenc 
Vecsey Acclaimed 
Minneapolis, Minn., February 26, 1922—There was an 


ideal s y concert on February 19. The Beethoven 
fifth sym fag of — interest to the large Sunday 
audience and Mr. Oberhoffer gave it an exquisite reading. 


In the first movement especially fine was the horn section, 
followed by an equally delightful interpretation of the slow 
movement, with all its romantic beauty. The orchestral 
arrangement of the Haydn string quartet in C major, op. 
76, gave the strings a fine chance to show how perfectly they 
are balanced, for when the themes were sent from violins to 
violas and then to cellos there was«a magnificent coherence 
and balance. Ravel's suite, from “Mother Goose,” was fit- 
tingly played, and the “Stories from the Vienna Woods,” by 
Strauss, ended the program. Irene Wi s was the soloist, 
offering Boito’s aria from “Mefistofelé” and “L’altra notte,” 
from “Pagliacci.” She has a’ voice of clearness and good 
range and she sings everything with intelligence and fine 
musical discretion. 
YouncG Proprre’s Concert. 

The beg People’s Symphony concert at the Audi- 
torium on February 17 opened with the “March of Hom- 
mage,” from “Sigurd Jorsalfar,” by Grieg. This rhythmic, 
swaying, martial march, with its picture of weather-beaten 
hordes of ‘Normans, delighted the children who packed the 
house. “By the Brook” and “The Thunderstorm,” from 
Beethoven's “Pastoral” symphony, made a deep impression. 
Mr. Oberhoffer gave a few illuminating remarks and in- 
serted a few bars from the overture of the “Flying Dutch- 
man” to show how tempests were illustrated by an orches- 
tra. Ravel's “Beauty and the Beast,” from his “Mother 
Goose” suite, was a splendid example of descriptive music. 
Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les Preludes,” closed this program. 

A great deal of effort—concerted effort—has been made 
this year to equip our po schools with the lower strings, 
and so the other number on the program was of especial 
interest. The viola theme in the intermezzo from Dohnanyi’s 
D minor symphony brought forth the beauties of tone qual- 
ity of the viola. Then Mr. Oberhoffer had the concertmas- 
ter, Mr. Graffman, play the same theme on the violin, and 
Mr. Roentgen also plays it on the cello, thus giving the chil- 
dren a chance to contrast the tone quality of the viola, violin 
and cello. This is an object lesson that the children will never 
forget, as was also the bassoon part of the Ravel number. 
The value of these concerts can not be overestimated. 


MINNEAPOLIS CHorAL Society, 

The second concert of its first series was given by the 
Minneapolis Choral Society on February 21 at the Audi- 
torium, when the many friends of this very fine organization 
attended and showed their approval by hearty applause. 
Gustav Schoettle directed these 200 singers, and there was 
finish of phrasing and a decided improvement over the first 
concert. It is a joy to feel that there is such a representa- 
tive organization here, and one can not but hope for its long 
life and predict a powerful society with its influence for 
better choral singing. The numbers were well chosen and 
very well sung. More volume from the men’s voices would 

The soloist was Florence’ Macbeth, the “Minnesota 
Nightingale,” who would make any program anywhere an 
artistic: success. Her groups were made up of beautiful 
songs ef all times and most suitable for her voice. Her 
charming personality and her generosity in granting encores 
completed a genuine success. 

May Wittiams GunrHer REcITAL. 

Monday evening, February 20, May Williams Gunther 
gave a recital at the Unitarian Church with Edwina Wain- 
man, accompanist. Mrs. Gunther was happy in her selec- 
tions from Mozart, Verdi, Angless, Orsini, Proctor, Fer- 
rari and James A. Bliss. She has a fine soprano of good 
range and great beauty of color, and her songs were well 
sung. The “Hiawatha” songs and “That Spring Should 
Vanish” (from “Songs of Omar”), by Mr. Bliss, our local 
composer, are well worth putting on any singer’s program. 
Two artists of real ability assisted Mrs. Gunther—Mr. and 
Mrs. William MacPhail—who played the sonata in E minor 
of Carpenter. Mr. MacPhail has played almost ‘every mod- 
ern work of every character, but we had to hear him in a 
sonata to appreciate thoroughly his gift for interpreting a 
work. Mrs, MacPhail is a splendid accompanist, and the 
whole sonata was one endless kaleidoscope of coloring and 
nuances and many beautiful phrasings.*fhey were most 
heartily acclaimed. . 

Ferenc Vecsty AND MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY. 

All who heard the program oaFebruary 24 given by jie 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra agree that it was an - 
making concert. The orchéstra Was in fine fettle and gave a 
splendid reading of the Brahms variations on a theme by 
ares op. 56a, and the No, 1 Brahms symphony. The 
Haydn number was never better played here ‘Ahe sym- 
phony was a tremendous success. The strings e strong 
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and vibrant while the brasses were very superior. The wood- 
winds came in for a full e of playing, too, and were 
png ogee J good. The broken and restless melodies of 
the first movement were well contrasted with the i 
lighter mood of the second part. The clarinet announced 
in clear, beautiful tones the pastoral of the third and 
the last movement, with its apparent “hymn of joy,” reached 
an absorbing climax. The second half of the program was 
the Brahms violin concerto, entrusted to the proficient hands 
of Ferenc Vecsey. His tone, of luscious quality, has clear- 
ness and heart-reaching characteristics his technic is 
great that one never thinks about almost insurmountable 
difficulties of this concerto. The audience receives at once 
the ease and assurance of the great artist. He played a 
Paganini study as an encore. R. A, 


Neighborhood Music School Gives Fine Concert 

An interesting program was rendered on the afternoon 
of March 6 — of the Neighborhood Music School, 
which boasts s a famous auxiliary board of directors as 
Harold Bauer, Pablo Casals, Henry Hadley, Fritz Kreisler 
and Louis Svecenski, all under the chairmanship of Janet 
D. Schenck. On the regular board of directors are, among 
others, Mrs. E. J. Coppet, Frank S. Hastings, Mrs. 
Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. Roy A. Rauney, Martha B. Schirmer, 
etc. 

The Saturday concert embraced numbers played by the 
Junior Orchestra, a demonstration of Rhythmics, piano, 
violin and ber music numbers, delivered by Estelle 
Levy, Esther Shaier, Mrs. Ralph, Dora Zaslavsky, Leonard 


MAY PETERSON 


SOPRANO METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
—_" | 
>. “Even surpassed 
\ the wonderful 


record which she 
‘made at her ap- 
pearance here last 


bP 
season. 
— Wilmington, N. C., 
Morning Star, 
January 10, 1922 
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Rosenblum and Esther Arnowitz, the last named playing a 
prelude composed by herself. A composition for cello and 
piano by Raymond Bauman was eon age by that young man 
and Milton Prince, the latter taking the cello part. The 
concert wound up with Weber’s “Oberon” overture, played 
by the Senior Orchestra. 

Among the guests of honor were Messrs. Bauer, Casals 
and Svecenski, and all were deeply interested in the pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Bauer has taken a great interest in the 
work of the school since its beginning and he expressed him- 
self as being highly gratified with the progress that has 
been achieved both by the pupils and the institution itself. 

For the information of music lovers who might be 
desirous of gaining further knowledge about the school and 
its work, it_may said that the institution is located at 
241 East 104th street. 


Huberman Preparing Novelties 


Bronislaw Huberman is preparing several novelties for 
the violin, which he is planning to present at several music 
festivals. These include Respighi’s sonata for piano and 
violin, which he presented for the first time in America at 
his third New York recital; a sonata by John Ireland, Vin- 
cent D’Indy’s rarely played violin sonata and an elaborate 
work, new to America, for violin and orchestra, by Taneiev, 
which Mr. Huberman considers one of the finest pieces 
composed for violin in recent times. 





Behr and Erb Present Young Artists 


Ella Backus Behr and John Warren Erb recently 
presented three- young artists in their teens in a musicale 
at the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. Mme. Behr is a 
well known vocal teacher in the metropolis and Mr. Erb is a 
coach and conductor of the Oratorio Society of the New 
York City Christian Science Institute. Sarah Elizabeth 
Brosius, soprano; Irene Perceval, harpist, and Margaret 
Willcoxen, pianist, were the musicians heard on this occa- 
sion. 
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PITTSBURGH HEARS FINE 
ARRAY OF VISITING ARTISTS 


Philadelphia Orchestra Gives Splendid Program—Hofmann, 
Nevada Van der Veer and Rudolph Reuter, Harold 
Land, Olive Nevin and Harold Milligan, and Nelson 
Illingworth Among Visiting Artists 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 28, 1922.—February has been 
the banner month in quality of concerts. Pittsburghers feel 
the concert last given by the Philadelphia Orchestra remains 
the best Mr. Stokowski has ever offered here. The en- 
thusiasm ran so high that, where possible, the Friday night 
audience returned for the Saturday matinee. The program 
included the Beethoven fifth symphony, Handel “Concerto 

Grosso” and the Bach “Passacaglia” in C minor. 

One can not imagine that Liszt ever played his “Don 
Juan Fantasy” with any more fire and power than did Josef 
Hofmann, February 8. This astonishing artist returns 
every year with a new message and is always a popular 
player. His program opened with the Bach “Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue” and rose to tremendous heights during 
the Chopin A flat polonaise. 

Mr. Bortz’ popular concert brought Nevada Van Der 
Veer, a contralto of unusual voice and dignity, and Rudolph 
Reuter, a pianist new to Pittsburgh, whose intellectual play- 
ing was much admired. 

Harold Land, basso, sang “At the Mid-Hour of Night,” 
by Edward Harris, a Pittsburgher, at a recent concert of 
the Pittsburgh Choral Society, under the direction of 
Charles N. Boyd. 

Olive Nevin and Harold Milligan gave several groups of 
folk songs and lyrics of Mr. Milligan at a reception for the 
Musicians’ Club. Amanda Vierheller and Julia Gibansky- 
Kasanoff were hostesses to the club and provided a charm- 
ingly informal evening. 

The February meeting of the Musician’s Club was held 
at the Pepperbox, February 24. An interesting address on 
the music of India was given by Rev. Orville Johnson, who 
spent seventeen years in the Punjab. His talk was ap- 
propriately illustrated by costume and by examples of 
Hindoo chants and folk songs. 

Nelson Illingworth sang and captivated the Art Society 
audience with his Loewe Lieder and scornful interpretation 
of Moussorgsky’s “The Flea.” 4 eS 





Klink Sings an Oratorio in Brooklyn 

“Frieda Klink’s contralto voice gave out rich phrases of 
melody,” was the critical comment of William B. Murray, 
the music editor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, in reviewing 
the singer’s performance in Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius,” 
given in St. James’ Church on March 5, Incidentally, it 
was in this same oratorio that Miss Klink scored so heavily 
at her appearance last sprifg at the New York Oratorio 
Society’s Festival of Music, held at the Manhattan Opera 
House. 

On March 21 this young artist sang “The Messiah” with 
the Arion Glee Club, of Trenton, N. J. She has been 
re-engaged for another year, beginning May 1, as contralto 
soloist at the St. Nicholas Collegiate Church, Fifth avenue, 
New York, 


Jacques L. Gottlieb’s Reception 


Jacques L. Gottlieb, violinist and orchestral conductor, 
tendered a reception-musicale in his beautiful studio to his 
sister, Lynette Gottlieb, the gifted American concert pianist ; 
Eugenio di Pirani, composer-pianist, and Max Gegna, cellist. 

Mr. Gottlieb arranged a Pirani program, and the numbers 
performed included the concerto for two pianos and “Vene- 
tian Scenes,” played by Lynette Gottlieb and the composer ; 
trios, op. 48 and 24, played by Lynette Gottlieb (piano), 
Jacques L. Gottlieb (violin) and Max Gegna (cello); the 
ballade and selections for the high school of piano playing, 
given by Miss Gottlieb, and two cello solos by Mr. Gegna 
The latter was acclaimed a great artist by Mr. Pirani. The 
musical evening closed with “Bohemian Airs” for two pianos, 
rendered by Miss Gottlieb and the composer. 


Althouse and Gruen Please Albuquerque 


Albuquerque, New Mexico, March 5, 1922,—In the high 
school auditorium on February 28 a delightful concert was 
given by Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, assisted by Rudolph Gruen, pianist. Mr. Althouse’s 
naturalness and pleasing personality won his audience from 
the first, and in fine voice he made an unforgettable impres- 
sion. His program was varied and well delivered. Mr. 
Gruen furnished the singer with artistic accompaniments, and 
also played a group of solos which demonstrated his ability 
as a pianist. K. O. 


Macmillen with Cleveland Symphony 


Francis Macmillen will play the Goldmark violin concerto, 
which he studied with the composer, when he appears with 
the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, under Nikolai Sokoloff, 
at Cleveland, on March 23 and 25. 
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FIEDLER AND MUCK FOLLOW 
MENGELBERG IN AMSTERDAM 


Much Chamber Music Compensates for Orchestral Lull—Ludwig Willner Comes Back—Sarah Bernhardt, Too 


Amsterdam, January 10, 1922.—Mengelberg’s departure 
in the middle of January brought a slight pause in musical 
operations here—a mid-season vacation, as it were, after a 
climax of extra concerts, The last of these was the “St. 
Matthew Passion,” which is usually given at Easter time, 
but which we were glad to hear in January, for the per- 
formance in all respects lived up to its predecessors of for- 
mer years, The giant chorus of adult and boys’ voices, the 
splendid orchestra, further enhanced by Wanda Landowska 8 
playing of the harpsichord, and the superior soloists, all 
joined to form an ensemble of exceptional beauty. Thomas 
Denija, in the role of Jesus, and Ilona Durigo, the alto 
soloist, were especially effective in their interpretations. 

Bacu in THE Dark. 

Mahiler’s great third symphony, a new violin concerto, 
composed as well as played by Louis Zimmerman, and 
Strauss’ “Heldenleben” should be recorded as outstanding 
moments in Mengelberg’s last Amsterdam days. The last, 
however, was destined not to be heard to the end. Soon 
after its opening measures the electric lighting began to 
play tricks, and finally left the hall in darkness, At the 
conductor's request the audience remained seated, and to 
tide over the period necessary for investigation, we had an 
impromptu cello solo from Marix Loevensohn, who played a 
suite by Bach, the rich tone of his lovely instrument making 
an extraordinary effect in the darkness. But this too, did 
not outlast the trouble, and when the public had applauded 
the unseen artist and waited patiently for a time, it finally 
ieft without hearing the rest of the “Hero's Life.” 

In the interregnum between Mengelberg’s departure and 
the arrival of Dr. Karl Muck, who will conduct for the re- 
mainder of the season, we have had two splendid popular 
concerts under the able direction of Max Fiedler. These 
concerts were to have been led by the greatly mourned 
Arthur Nikisch, whose death took place one day before we 
should have heard him. It is with deepest regret that we 
look back upon the times when we were under the spell of 
this great master of the baton. 

Muca CHamper Musi 

If, orchestrally, there has been rather a lull, we have had 
all the more chamber music, a form of art much favored in 
Amsterdam. The Amsterdam String Quartet is a local 
organization of which we are justly proud, the performers 
all being members of our orchestra, and include Louis Zim- 
merman, the violinist, and Marix Loevensohn, the cellist. 
The offerings of their most recent concert were Mozart’s 
E flat major quartet, that of Schubert generally known as 
“Der tod und das Madchen,” and the Brahms piano quintet 
with co-operation of Willem Andriessen. It was a delightful 
performance in every respect. 

The Schérg and Meredyth Quartets, too, are organiza- 
tions of the highest order. The Schérg ensembie especially 
comes very near perfection, its playing of Hugo Wolf's 
“Italian Serenade” being full of supple grace and the great 
Beethoven quartet, op. 127, a pov sag yan of virtuosity. 

Two other local artists—Bertha Seroen, mezzo-soprano, 
and Evert Cornelis, pianist—never fail to bring something 
refreshingly new and their recent program, as usual, was 
replete with novelties, French, Italian or German. The 
singer began with four old Italian songs and ended her pro- 
gram with Roussel, Borodine and Diepenbrock. Of unusual 
interest were the “Coplas,” by Casteluovo-Tedesco, which 
strike a new note in song-writing. Cornelis accompanied 
with his usual musicality and scored a success with his solos, 
among them several interesting pieces by Castelmovo- 
Tedesco 

TeLMANY! AND Vas Back FroM AMERICA. 

After their tour of America, we were eager to hear once 
more Emil Telmanyi, Hungarian violinist, and Sandor Vas, 
pianist. Their recital here was devoted to sonatas and of- 
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iously. 


difficult passages without effort. 
ST. LOUIS 


DALLAS 


in Dallas. 





“His tone is rich, vibrant, moving the listener 
to vehement response. His playing is sympathetic, 
yet concentrated, until his instrument speaks glor- 
An admirable display of finished tech- 
nique that allowed the artist to compass the most 


“Dambois proved to be one of the greatest cell- 
ists who has ever played in St. Louis—Technical 
and interpretative powers seemed inexhaustible.” 


“Undoubtedly one of the most accomplished and 
artistic cellists to ever appear before an audience 
His tonal colorings are rich and mag- 
nificent and the music throbs forth at his touch in 
a manner which grips the hearts of his hearers.” 


fered variety indeed. The sonata in D major, by Leo 
Weiner, was a rich, colorful work of modern but not exag- 
gerated tendency, to which the two artists gave a perfect 
ensemble, brilliant and full of life. As the evening ad- 
vanced one was more and more impressed by the great un- 
derstanding between violinist and pianist, every nuance being 
felt in exactly the same way by both. The theme and va- 
riations, ““Trockene Blumen,” by Schubert, was given in an 
intensely musical style, and the Brahms D minor sonata, al- 
though lacking a breadth and depth which really belong to 
this composer's works, was beautiful from another point of 
view, tingling with life and spirit and being executed with 
a tremendous élan. 


Lupwic WOLLNeER AND THE “Divine SARAH.” 


Diverging from things strictly musical, we must mention 
the reappearance here of Dr. Ludwig Wiillner as elocu- 
tionist, Although the weight of years rests on his shoulders 
and his patriarchal head is crowned with white, his art is as 
virile as ever. Wiillner’s voice has the same rich calibre 
and showed to best advantage in the more dramatic pieces, 
for instance in excerpts from “Julius Caesar” and in some 
of the intense poems of Goethe. There is no question that 
this unique artist is unrivalled in his particular line. 

Another event highly deserving of mention was the re- 
entrance, for one evening, of the “Divine Sarah,” a term 
(alas!) which this younger generation must take more or 
less on faith. In the play especially written for her called 
“Regine Armand,” in which she depicts the painting of a 
great actress, consequently not rising from her chair, there 
were only moments—brief flashes—when one caught the 
magnetism of former years and the traces of a great genius. 
But surely this indefatigable woman is to be profoundly ad- 
mired for her tireless energy and marvelous ins 

Vv. 


Claudia Fournier Well Liked 


In Providence, R. L., a short time ago, Mme, Claudia 
Fournier, contralto, an artist pupil of Harriot Eudora 
Barrows, well known voice teacher of Boston, gave the 
following program with the assistance of Harrison Potter, 
pianist; Helen Tiffany, accompanist, and Mary Brooks, 
violinist, all of whom proved their artistry in the parts 
which fell to them: “Amour viens aider,” from “Samson 
and Delilah,” Saint-Saéns; “Me voici dans son boudoir,” from 
“Mignon,” Thomas; “Ah’ Rendimi,” from “Mitrane,” 
Rossi (Mme. Fournier); prelude, Debussy; waltz and 
scherzo, Chopin (Mr. Potter); “Troit jours de vendange 
Mai,” Hahn; “Ma Maison,” Fourdrain; “Le Miroir,” 
Ferrari; “Le Marriage des roses,” Franck; “Le Nil,” 
Leroux (Mme. Fournier); “Scherzino,” Albeniz; “May 
Night,” “Tea Sea,” Palmgren; “By Smouldering Embers,” 
MacDowell; “Soleil a midi, Jongen” (Mr. Potter); “The 
Crystal Gazer,” Kramer; “In the Wood of Finvara,” 
Burleigh; “The Scarecrow,” Davies j “As My Dear Old 
Mother,” Dvorak; “Mah Lindy Lou,” Strickland; “Yester- 
day and Today,” Spross (Mme. Fournier.) 

Mme. Fournier has a lovely contralto voice, full of 
color and expression, yet not lacking the training which 
enabled her to give the light touch, for which the “Mignon” 
aria called. A large audience showed enjoyment by fre- 
quent and prolonged applause, and both Miss Fournier 
and Mr. Potter added to the program. , 

Again at a concert with the New Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in the E. F. Albee Theater, at the fifth Providence 
Journal—E. F. Albee concert, Mme. Fournier sang an aria 
from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah” in a highly artistic 
manner, and was obliged by the insistent applause of an 
audience which filled the theater to sing as an encore the 
“Gavotte” from “Mignon.” 


MAURICE DAMBOIS 


ROCHESTER 


“Mr. Dambois plays with a temperament that 
seems a compact of poetic fibers. He has a clear, 
clean, velvet touch and a dexterous technique that 
makes his interpretations a musical delight.” 


DES MOINES 
“For beauty of tone he can scarcely be sur- 
passed, and his performance throughout was 
marked by a perfect mastery of technical diffi- 
culties and faultless intonation.” : 


CINCINNATI 


“His ripe quality of tone and his emotional 
feeling were as much in evidence as formerly. 
Dambois received more than a dozen curtain 
calls. 
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SCHUMANN HEINK 
Thompson, a Song, a Record and a Little Story 











Heink was resting in her section of one 


- Once Schumann 
of Mr. Pullman’s re ig Fagg when the porter approached 


and asked if he might bring a young man to her who had 
composed some songs: “They ain’t ‘jazz’ or nothing good 
like that, but they sure is sad stuff, lady.” 

Those who know the woman will understand that the men- 
tion of a composer, a young one and probably struggling and 
ambitious, intrigued her immediately. The genial Heink 





ERNESTINE SCHUMANN HEINK 


smile and her invitation to bring him immediately was en- 
couraging. “Yassum, yassum, heah he am.” 

And there he was—a diffident youngster, almost a boy, 
with a roll of manuscript. For an hour she lilted over the 
songs: praised some, passed over others and kept one to 
be her own, That one was destined to bring fame to the 
composer and become one more laurel leaf in the fame of 
the great artist. 

“If I Forget” was the title, and month after month Mme. 
Schumann Heink has sung and resung it for repeated en- 
cores. It is quaintly beautiful and appealing. The sentiment 
of words and music insinuates its romantic pathos without 
a cloying element, and the harmonization is full without 
elaboration. It is one of those heart songs that are destined 
to live—popular yet real music. 

a the singer made a record of this number for the 
Victor and she and they are enthusiastic. 


Sittig Trio in Radio Recital 


On February 28 the Sittig Trio played at a radio 
recital at the Westinghouse plant, Newark, N. J., which 
proved an interesting experience. During the recital long 
distance calls came in asking for encores and repetitions. 
The trio also received many letters and telephone calls 
thanking them for the treat, and telling how well the dif- 
ferent selections sounded. 


Sorrentino Sings Via Wireless 


Umberto Sorrentino, while singing in Detroit not long 
ago, was asked by the Detroit News to sing via wireless. 
On the program was the famous Babe Ruth, who asked 
him to sing the Neapolitan song, “O Sole Mio.” He in 
turn sang a popular song for Sorrentino. 
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White Studio, N. Y. 





As “THAIS” 


In New York and Chicago 


MARGUERITE NAMARA (SELECTED TO REPLACE MARY GARDEN 
IN HER CREATION OF THAIS) EMERGED AS AN ACTRESS OF MUCH 
ADROITNESS AND PERSONAL CHARM, SINGING WITH TASTE .. . 
AND PRESENTING A FIGURE AFTER THE STYLE OF OLD ROMAN 
pro CARVINGS OF THE PERIOD.—RICHARD ALDRICH, NEW YORK 


ARRAYED MOST ARTISTICALLY IN THE ROMAN FASHION, MRS. 
NAMARA WAS A SIGHT TO FEAST ONE’S EYES UPON, AND SANG RE- 
MARKABLY WELL.—PITTS SANBORN, NEW YORK GLOBE. 

THE AUDIENCE'S EYE SPECIALIZED ON MARGUERITE NAMARA. 
. + « » SLIM, TALL AND MORE DAZZLING THAN DARING, MADAME 
NAMARA WORKED QUICKLY AND STRONGLY, SANG BETTER THAN 
MODERN THAISES HAVE BEEN USED TO SING, SHOWED A LOT OF 
GOOD LOOKS AND CHEERED AND WAS CHEERED BY A FRIENDLY 
AUDIENCE.—GILBERT GABRIEL, NEW YORK SUN. 

MISS GARDEN LAST EVENING HANDED OVER HER SPECTACULAR 
ROLE OF THAIS TO MARGUERITE NAMARA. VOCALLY THE SOPRANO 
WAS A SURPRISE. HER VOICE HAS ACQUIRED GREATER POWER AND 
VIGOR DRAMATICALLY. MADAME NAMARA’'S WORK DEMONSTRATED 
THAT IT REQUIRES A SINGER OF STRONG PERSONALITY AND CHARM 
TO MAKE THAIS EFFECTIVE.—EVENING WORLD. 


MISS NAMARA AT ONCE GOT THE PLEASED ATTENTION OF HER 
AUDIENCE AND HELD IT BY CHARM OF PERSONALITY, GOOD SING. 
ING AND REALISTIC ACTING WHICH AVOIDED THE TEMPTATION TO 
OVERDO.—HENRY T. FINCK, EVENING POST. 

LITHE AND GRACEFUL IN HER MOVEMENTS WITH SOME- 
THING OF MARY GARDEN’S FELINE SWING IN HER STRIDE SHE MADE 
A PLEASING FIGURE . . . FROM A MUSICAL POINT OF VIEW 
MADAME NAMARA GAVE SPECIAL SATISFACTION, HER VOICE HAY- 
ING GROWN IN POWER AND RESONANCE, INDEED, HER PERFORM. 
ANCE SURPASSED EXPECTATION.—-MAX SMITH, NEW YORK AMERICAN, 

A MOST INGRATIATING SOPRANO, MARGUERITE NAMARA 
BROUGHT HER PARTICULARLY EFFERVESCENT PERSONALITY TO 
THE CONFLICTING EMOTIONS OF THE WELL-KNOWN ALEXANDRIAN, 
AND SHE WAS DISTINCTLY PLEASANT TO WATCH AND HEAR. HER 
VOICE, CLEAR AND FRESH, HAD UNSUSPECTED POWER; SHE USED IT 
DEFTLY, WITHOUT TOO MUCH DRAMATIC EMPHASIS. LITHE AND 
GRACEFUL, MME. NAMARA WAS EVEN MORE APPEALING IN THE 
CHIFFON DRAPERIES OF THE PENITENT THAIS THAN IN THE CLING.- 
ING ROBES OF THE OBVIOUS VAMPIRE. SHE HAS RARE BEAUTY OF 
FACE AND PERSON.—KATHARINE LANE SPAETH, NEW YORK MAIL, 


MME. NAMARA LOOKED VERY WELL INDEED. SHE HAS THE 
FIGURE AND FACE FOR THE PART. . . . WHEN SHE SANG “L’AMOUR 
EST UN VERTU RARE” IT WAS EASY TO THINK “UNQUESTIONABLY.” 
—W. J. HENDERSON, NEW YORK HERALD. 


THE MUSIC LAY WELL WITHIN HER VOICE AND SHE SANG EP. 
FECTIVELY. SHE WAS AT HER BEST IN THE SECOND ACT AND THE 
CONCLUDING SCENES OF THE OPERA WERE WELL SUSTAINED.— 
H. E. KREHBIEL, NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


MARGUERITE NAMARA IS, FOR THE EYE, AS BEAUTIFUL AS OUR 
STAGE HAS SEEN. SHE LOOKED RADIANT AND QUITE THE CHARAC. 
TER. HER SINGING WAS AT ALL TIMES LUSCIOUS AND BEGUILING 
OF TONE, EXEMPLARY OF DICTION, AND ALTOGETHER IN THE MAS. 
SENET MANNER.—WILLIAM MURRAY, BROOKLYN EAGLE. 


ONE OF THE MOST LYRICAL PERFORMANCES OF THE SEASON 
WAS “THAIS” AS GIVEN BY THE CHICAGO OPERA. MARGUERITE 
NAMARA SANG THE ROLE AND GAVE IT THE FULL VOCAL SIGNIFI- 
CANCE AND MUSICAL CHARM THAT MASSENET VERY BRAVELY HAD 
TRIED TO WRITE INTO HIS MEASURES. THE THAIS OF NAMARA WAS 4 
NOVELTY AND A DELIGHT, FOR SHE KEPT HERSELF FREE FROM THE 
ARTIFICIALITIES THAT GARDEN AND FARRAR INJECT INTO THEIR 
READINGS. NAMARA WAS A SLIM AND SINUOUS THAIS, FULL OF THE 
JOYOUS SPIRIT OF YOUTH, MOVED BY IMAGINATION AND SWAYED 
BY PASSION, BUT AT HEART A HIGHLY SENSITIVE AND REFINED 
CREATURE WITH A FUNDAMENTAL LEANING TOWARD THE SPIR- 
ITUAL AND THE MYSTICAL. SUCH A THAIS WAS THE ONE OF ANA. 
TOLE FRANCE’S NOVEL. . . . EVERY PHASE OF THIS SOMEWHAT 

DIFFERENT THAIS WAS ENACTED CONVINCINGLY BY 
NAMARA, AND ITS UNFAMILIAR ASPECTS HELD HER 
AUDITORS INTERESTED EXTREMELY ALL THE EVENING. 
THE NAMARA VOICE IS FLEXIBLE, SWEET, BEAUTIFULLY 
COLORED AND IS USED WITH EVERY ART AND NUANCE 
OF THE TRAINED VOCALIST AND THE INTELLIGENT 
MUSICIAN—FLUENT PHRASING, SUAVITY OF DELIVERY, 
AND THOROUGHLY GALLIC STYLE OF THE KIND THE 
MUSIC REQUIRES—TOWN TOPICS, 








MME. NAMARA IN A TRIUMPH. HER THAIS IS HIT OF METROPOLITAN RUN 
(SPECIAL DISPATCH FROM A STAFF CORRESPONDENT) 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 25TH.—MME. MARGUERITE NAMARA’S DEBUT IN “THAIS” BEFORE AN EMPHAT- 
ICALLY APPROVING NEW YORK AUDIENCE LAST NIGHT WILL RANK IN OPERATIC ANNALS AS ONE OF 
THE OUTSTANDING SUCCESSES OF THE FIVE WEEKS OF THE CHICAGO OPERA SEASON. NAMARA’S TRI.- 
UMPH IS CONSIDERED BY FRIENDS AND MEMBERS OF THE COMPANY TO BE THE MOST CONSPICUOUS 


EVENT OF THE GALA WEEK HERE. 


THE AUDIENCE AT THE MANHATTAN LAST NIGHT WENT INTO 


ECSTASIES AFTER THE SECOND ACT AND MME. NAMARA’S RESPONSE WAS DEMANDED REPEATEDLY 
UNTIL, HAVING BOWED ACKNOWLEDGMENTS WITH HECTOR DUFRANNE AND THEODORE RITCH, SHE 
FINALLY STOOD FORTH ALONE AND RECEIVED A HUGE ARMFUL OF ROSES MISS GARDEN HAD SENT. 
MISS GARDEN INCIDENTALLY PRONOUNCED THE SINGING OF HER FAVORITE OPERA BY THE YOUTH. 


FUL AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA AS “PERFECT.” 


TODAY’S PUBLISHED CRITICISMS OF THE MASSENET 


PRESENTATION PARTICULARLY STRESS THE QUALITY OF MME. NAMARA’S Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


VOICE.—_CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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I SEE THAT 


Frieda Hempel is filling seventy-six engagements during the 
six months she devotes to concerts. 

George Reimherr will sing two Strauss songs which are still 
in manuscript at his next New York recital. 

Erna Rubinstein is very versatile, 

The British National Opera Company has been formed in 
London. 

Regina de Sales has opened a vocal studio at 5 Boulevard 
Delessert, Paris, France. 

Mengelberg and the Philharmonic Society of New York 
gave a concert in Boston. 

Mary C. Armstrong has established a conservatory of music 
at Englewood, N. J. 

The Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto is planning a brief tour 
in America during April. 

Renato Zanelli was scheduled to sail for South America yes- 
terday. 

John McCormack held a reception at his home last Friday 
for 250 notables of the stage and social world. 

News comes from London that a biography of Chaliapin is 
soon to appear. 

Elly Ney will make her twelfth New York appearance this 
season at Carnegie Hall on April 8. 

The Philadelphia Record referred to Ruth Ray as a “genius 
of the violin.” 

Dudley Buck will open new studios next September at 471 
West End avenue, 

Bronislaw Huberman is preparing several novelties for his 
festival programs 

The Franco-American Musical Society gave a reception to 
Monteux. 

The “Cosi fan tutte” company will tour next season under 
the direction of the Elwyn Concert Bureau. 

Marie Seymour Bissell died in Hartford on March 10. 

Helen Bock will make her official New York debut next 
autumn 

Robert A. Simon has resigned as press representative for the 
International Concert Direction. 

The Cleveland Institute of Music will hold its first summer 
session from July 3 to August 18. 

Mary Garden undoubtedly will be asked to remain for an- 
other year as director of the Chicago Opera, but it is 
not likely that she will accept. 

Giorgio Polacco may be artistic director of the Chicago 
Opera, and a weil known lawyer general director. 

Clark A. Shaw probably will remain for another year as 
business manager of the Chicago Opera. 

Ruth Draper will sail for Europe on May 1 in order to fili 
engagements in London and Paris. 

Maia Bang, violinist, was married on March 15 to a captain 
in the Swiss Army. 

This is the seventh season of the New York Chamber Music 
Society. 

After Fitziu’s appearance in “Tosca,” a headline in the Los 
Angeles Herald stated: “Action of the opera was de- 
layed by applause for star's brilliancy.” 

Titta Ruffo will be under R. E. Johnston’s management for 
two more years. 

American works will be performed at the Salzburg Festival. 

Vasa Prihoda is giving sixty concerts in the United States 
and Canada this season. 

The Hans Kronold Memorial Concert will take place Sun- 
day evening, May 7. 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols have been engaged by the 
University of Vermont for the ninth consécutive sum- 
mer session. 

Edwin Grasse filled engagements in three cities as violinist, 
organist and composer. 

Myra Hess, English pianist, will return to America next 
season for a long tour. 
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Four promising young men from the studio of Claude War- 
ford have formed a quartet. : 

Ten-year-old Anita Malkin amazed a large audience when 
she gave a violin recital in Chicago, March 5. 

Bernardine Grattan gave eight extra numbers at her song 
recital March 10 at Miss C. E. Mason's School. 

The London String Quartet has completed a successful tour 
of this country and is en route to London. 

Margery Maxwell, soprano of the Chicago Opera, was mar- 
ried on March 15 to C. W. Felder. - 

William Thorner will spend the coming summer in. Italy, 
sailing from New York about June 15. 

Jean de Reszke is still busy at the age of seventy-two. 

The spring tour of the Zoellner Quartet opened at Roanoke, 
Va., March 13. 

Louis Kazze has moved to large quarters in the Presser 

. Building, Philadelphia. : 

Namara will tour for three weeks with the St. Louis .Or- 
chestra. 

Edgar Fowlston and Mildred Dilling will make a short tour 
in Canada the latter part of April. ‘ 

Ignaz Friedman played forty-three times in America ,this 
season and has eighteen concerts in Mexico, 

Rosing will fill many spring engagements in England. 

Georg Anthes, once a famous Wagnerian tenor, died last 
month in Budapest. 

Plans are now complete for the forthcoming Festival Plays 
at Ziirich. 

Felix Weingartner is the most prominent in the list of can- 
didates as Nikisch’s successor, 

Original manuscripts of musical compositions by Beethoven, 
Bach, Schubert, Schumann, etc., were destroyed when 
burglars entered the store of Breitkopf & Hartel. 

The competition for prizes held by the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege will take place at Orchestra Hall April 29. 

This is Festival Week at the Rialto Theater. 

The family of the late Alexander Scriabin would like to get 
in touch with Albert La Liberte. 

Josef Stransky, conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
sailed for Europe on St. Patrick’s Day. 

At his forthcoming Aeolian Hall recital, March 30, Ernesto 
Bertimen will play a suite dedicated to him. 

Paul Althouse has returned to New York from a compre- 
hensive tour of the West. 

This week the Chicago Opera is giving five performances in 
Portland, Ore. G.N, 


American Academy’s Last Performance 


The eighth and last performance by students of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Dramatic Arts and Empire Theater Drama- 
tic School, Franklin Sargent president, took place March 
17, at the Lyceum Theater as usual. Also, as is customary, 
the young actors appeared in highly flattering perform- 
ances, two plays being given. The comedy, “Convict on 
the Hearth” (Fenn), showed lower-class English people, 
with Cockney dialect, George Midden acting with oy: 
Mary Emma Moultrie always makes her parts individual ; 
one noted her in various plays of the season. Edwin Kas- 
per, Dorothy Haines, Claudia Frank, John McGovern, Allen 
C. Jenkins, Lois Franklin, William H. Van, Elaine Polak 
and Joseph McInnery were also in the cast. 

“Milestones” (Arnold Bennett and Edward Knoblauch), 
a fine and interesting play, was highly enjoyable, presenting 
as it did three generations, showing that criticism of “the 
last generation” has always existed. 1860 found faylt with 
1885, and that year with 1912, exactly as those of today 
criticise the doings and habits of the youngsters of the pres- 
ent day. This was ably brought out in the speech, acting 
and altogether ye Be te performances of Beatrice 
Hendrikson, Alice Buchanan, Consuelo Wonders, Kenneth 
Daigneau, John W. Moore, Joseph McInnery, Charles Taze- 
well and Irene Homer, who are mentioned as winning hon- 
ors in such consecutive order. The others who did their 
parts well were Gerald Lundegard, Maurice McRae, Edwin 














-© Mishkin, N.Y, 


“Theodore Kittay gave a song recital before 
an enthusiastic audience, Mr. Kittay’s 








voice is of fine quality and is resonant and 
well placed.”"—New York Morning Tele- 
graph, March 10, 1922. 


THEODORE KITT A 


FIRST AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL 


“He disclosed a fine natural voice. He sang with knowl- 
edge of style and excellent musical feeling.”—-W. H. 
Henderson, New York Heraid, March 10, 1922. 


“His renditions were marked for their fervor and feel- 
ing for different styles of song. His voice is naturally 
rich and strong in quality and of good range.”—Pitts 
Sanborn, New York Globe, March 10, 1922. 





TENOR 


March 9, 1922 
PRESS COMMENTS: 


“Theodore Kittay showed progress as an 
artist in his Aeolian Hall recital.”"—New 
York Times, March 10, 1922. 

















Management: A. BAGAROZY, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


March 23, 1922 


Reaper: William H. Van, Martha Madison and John Oster- 
stock, There was a large attendance, including authors and 
actors of prominence. 

The annual Lenton exercises took place at the Lyceum 
Theater, March 20, Doris Kean being the guest of honor. 


Cecil Arden Again Charms Ridgewood 


One of the most interesting of the Ridgewood recitals 
ven in the Tast three years was heard a large and en- 
usiastic audience on 9. Cecil Arden, of the Metro- 


politan Opera, was one of the artists. The impression 
which Miss Arden made two seasons ago when she pesto 
there and won her audience with her rich tones, her excep- 
tional diction, her gracious manner and the dramatic power 





CECIL ARDEN. 
A recent photograph of the Metropolitan Opera contralto. 


pe appeal which she put into all her songs, was strength- 
e 


Among the numbers which stood out in the first part of 
the program were “La Bella Calandrina,” Jomelli, with its 
swift play of light and color; “Ah, the Torment,” Pade- 
rewski, the passionate feeling of which was ably portrayed 
both in vocal inflection and in facial expression, and the aria 
from Massenet’s “Herodiade,” which she gave with a dra- 
matic ardor worthy of a real Salomé. Her encore, “Tally- 
Ho,” made her hearers see the picture of the chase and t 
poor, winded, but escaping fox. 

Miss Arden’s third group was composed of three well 
contrasted and beautifully interpreted German songs by 
Strauss and Brahms. In her last group the “Leprehaun” 
was sung with all the crispness and r that it calls for. 
“My Rose,” Deems Taylor, and the “Morenita,” Buzzi-Pec- 
cia, of fetching Spanish rhythm, were the remaining selec- 
tions. To satisfy the insistent demands of the audience for 
more she gave “Clavelitos” and “My Curly Headed Baby.” 
Miss Arden’s graceful, sweeping bow curtsy, and the 
sparkling Russian head dress which she wore deserve Be 
mention in commenting on her lovely stage presence. Fred- 
eric Persson was a delightful accompanist, displaying musi- 
cal ability and discrimination of a high order. 


Zanelli Leaves for South America 


Renato Zanelli, the Metropolitan baritone, who has just 
completed a successful concert tour of the principal Ameri- 
can cities, sailed for South America on Wednesday of this 
week. He is booked to appear in Buenos Ayres, Rio de 
Janeiro, Valparaiso, Santi and the other South Ameri- 
can centers of music, He is already engaged for the com- 
ing season in a score of American cities, and will return 
to the United States in September. He will also be heard 
more frequently at the Metropolitan as his concert dates 
have been arranged not to interfere with opera perform- 
ances, 

Zanelli's return to South America is by way of being a 
homecoming, and he frankly confesses to enjoying the brass 
band, flower-strewing ce’ tion that always greets him 
upon his arrival in Santiago, where his wife two little 
daughters are waiting for him. 


Mrs. Althouse Gives St. Patrick’s Party 


Paul Althouse has been singing all over the country this 
season and has not been able to spend much time with his 
little family. Recently, however, he returned from an eleven 
weeks’ Pacific Coast tour’ and in honor of her husband's 
“two weeks’ visit home”—as Mrs. Althouse puts it herself— 
she gave a delightful St. Patrick's party at their home on 
the memorable date. During the evening, when dancing did 
not prevail, Mr. Althouse and Mary Mellish, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, sang several numbers, to the evident enjoy- 
ment of the guests, among whom were: Antonio Scotti, 
Henry Hadley, Marie Tiffany, Cecil Arden, Inga Julievna, 
Giovanni Martino, Emerson Whithorne, Charles Baker, 
Archie Gibson, Mrs. Robinson, of Los Angeles, Cal.; Mary 
and Jay Mellish, Josephine Vila, and A. Walter Kramer 


Spring Dates for Diaz 

Rafaelo Diaz, Metropolitan tenor, a on March 5 
at the Hotel Commodore for the New York Philanthropic 
League. On March 14 he sang for the Tuesday Matinee 
Mus of Philadelphia at the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford. 
On March 16 he sang for the People’s Chorus at Town Hall. 
pat ings for this popular young tenor are: 
March 26, New Britain, Conn.; April 6, Baltimore; April 7, 
Washington, and April 22, Schenectady, 
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Mr. Schipa is also now 
an exclusive Victor Red 
Seal Artist. 
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ore Famous Tenor of The Chicago Opera 
Association whose outstanding achieve- 
ments in opera have established him as 
one of the truly great personalities of the 
music world, will make his first extensive 
concert tour of America next season. 


Mr. Schipa will be under the management 
of the undersigned. 


Evans ~,. Salter SEASON 


527 Fifth Avenue New York NOW BOOKING 
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LONDON WATCHES WITH INTEREST THE 
BRITISH NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY VENTURE 


Success of New Organization a Matter of Speculation—Prices to Range from 24 Cents to $1.80—Several Pianists Heard 
—Also Toscha Seidel—Anent Edward German—Marie Hall’s English Program—Stradivarii 


London, February 11, 1922.—Musicians, like every other 
class of human beings, are inclined to judge the world from 
their point of view. They heard that England had no opera 
and they at once concluded that the English were not mu- 
sical, Fortunately neither England nor any other country 
needs my puny defense. But before England is condemned 
as an unmusical country there are certain items which should 
be noted. England has no grand opera season because Eng- 
land has reduced her national debt during the past year by 
the enormous sum of £250,000,000. In dollars that sum looks 
nearly five times as large. 

Another country in Europe supports its opera houses gen- 
crously, while its national currency has almost reached the 
vanishing point and its government is sending out frantic 


appeals to the world for food and a small loan. Is it bet- 
ter to fiddle while Rome is burning or to put the fire out 
before the concert begins? I shall be glad to find the his- 
tory of a country where music and art in general prospered 


without commercial solvency. My reading, such as it is, has 
taught me that art follows business and never precedes it. 
Opera Repivivus. 

The eyes of all musical England are turned at present on 
the venture of the British National Opera Company last 
week at Bradford in Yorkshire. A beginning has been made. 
Members of the defunct Beecham companies, together with 
other musicians, have formed themselves into a company. 


Will it last? Would a grand opera company last in Amer- 
ica without any financial backing? I do not know. I saw 
in the newspaper today that the Liverpool theater in which 


the British National Opera Company is to appear is s0 
large that the prices of admission are to range from 24 
cents to $1.80. The future of the British National Opera 
Company, at such prices and without a subsidy, does not 
look rosy. I am reminded of the old lady at sea who told 
the captain that without an almanac she could only hope 
for the best 

The new company began its labors with “Aida” and con- 
tinued with “Carmen,” “Magic Flute,” “Parsifal.” Olga 
Haley, formerly of Yorkshire and now of London, covered 
herself with operatic glory by making her first appearance 
on any stage in the difficult role of “Carmen.” Maggie 
Teyte was specially engaged for “Magic Flute.” The con- 
ductor in chief is the veteran Percy Pitt, of Covent Garden. 
Report speaks very highly of the venture thus far. 

Busoni Improves Bacu. 

Several pianists have come and seen and more or less 
conquered London during the past few weeks. Those who 
have corauered most are Busoni and Brailowsky. Twenty- 
five years ago or so I heard Busoni play in very much the 
same way that Brailowsky now plays. Today he (Busoni) 
seems to have lost his sense of proportion. Perhaps it is 
a case of mistaken identity. He may not really remember 
whether the composition announced on the program was 
written by the composer Bach and played by the pianist 
Busoni or written by the composer Busoni and played by 
the pianist Bach. Sometimes the music seems very old 
fashioned for Busoni and sometimes very modern for Bach. 
The “Goldberg” variations, for instance, as interpreted by 
Busoni, appeared to be an interesting novelty. With the 
help of the printed score I was able to follow the main im- 
provisations of the pianist, noting the passages transposed 
an octave higher, the basses embellished with a weight and 
dignity the gentle Bach never imagined, the full chords en- 
riching Bach’s poor octaves. the glorious 1 effects to 
cover up the tinkling of Bach’s wretched harpsichord, the 
generous omission of those weak movements which Bach 
knew no better than to retain and the magnificent climaxes 
of sound which had never yet been dreamed of in Bach's 
sleepy old eighteenth century Leipsic. A passion for fair 
play all round made Busoni grant Beethoven and Chopin 
an equal share in his open handed improvements, each in 
proportion to his respective need. My eyes were opened to 
the possible truth of the literary critic who maintained that 
Shakespeare intended “Hamlet” as a comedy and not as a 
tragedy. Why not? Have we not had Busoni-Bach in- 
stead of the usual Bach-Busoni? The first recital in Wig- 
more Hall was crowded to the very street doors. A sec- 
ond recital was immediately announced. Its success was so 
great that a third one is announced, and the popular pianist 
is also to play Beethoven's “Emperor” concerto in Queen's 
Hall with the London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Walter Damrosch, It is plain, therefore, that Busoni's piano 
playing is a source of genuine musical pleasure to hundreds 
of Londoners. 

Bratowsky “One or tHe Execr.” 

It is hard for mé to write soberly of Brailowsky. His 
playing has such a peculiarly personal charm for me that 

sometimes wonder if this young Russian is as free from 
faults as he appears to me to be. Rarely does piano playing 
make such an appeal to me. The passion seems so natural 
and spontaneous that the interpretation is more like an in- 
spired improvisation than a carefully prepared performance 
of printed music. Yet the printed notes will show that the 
pianist is absolutely faithful to the text. Emerson speaks 
of “nestling into Plato’s brain.” In my opinion Brailowsky 


knows how to nestle into Chopin’s brain and feel the beating 








of the tone poet's heart. He is one of the elect, but of 
what the future has in store for him I cannot know. 
believe America is soon to have the opportunity of. com- 
paring him with the dozen great pianists now on the western 
side of the Atlantic. 

VersATILE SEIDEL. 

A curious feature of a recent Chappell Ballad Concert 
was that all the newspapers said the most successful num- 
bers on the program were the violin solos of Toscha Seidel. 
After winning unstinted praise from everybody for his 
superb interpretations of the two great violin concertos by 
Beethoven and Brahms, this young Russian wizard com- 
pletely captivated the public at a vocal concert by playing 
short and lyrical pieces with the utmost daintiness and dis- 
tinction. He had to play encores to his encores. 

Anent Epwarp GERMAN, 

I believe that the “Nell Gwynn” dances by Edward Ger- 
man, which were played by the orchestra at this concert 
have in them the quality that will cause them to be played 
as fine samples of Old English music two or three centuries 
hence, when all the present output of imitation Czecho- 
Slavo-Montmartrism shall have vanished into nothingness. 
Those who disagree with me will have the kindness to wait 
200 years and see. 

Marte Harr Gives AN Enciisn ProcraM. 

Marie Hall, an English girl who has been playing the 
violin to the great delight of her fellow countrymen for 
twenty years or so, gave a concert in Wigmore Hall a few 
days ago for the express purpose of encouraging British 
music. She played a number of new works by unknown 
composers and by her beautiful art and her personal charm 
she presented the music in a way that created much interest 
for it. The violinist told me that the greatest difficulty 
she had was to find pieces that were neither as light as 
cradle songs nor as long as sonatas. Composers for the 
violin will please make a note of this. Concert solos of 
moderate length and medium difficulty are in demand. 

Marie Hall is fortunate in possessing the Stradivarius on 
which the famous old master Viotti used to play a century 
and a half ago. What would Viotti have thought of the 
modern international harmonies of the new British music 
Marie Hall played? In 1783 Viotti had the reputation of 
being the greatest violinist then in France. In 1824 Viotti 
died in poverty and deeply in debt in London and no one 
knows where he was buried. His violin passed into other 
hands and now sings another kind of melodies. 

STRADIVARII. 

A famous follower of Viotti was the French violinist 
Baillot. I heard his Stradivarius played by another French 
violinist, Thibaud, in Wigmore Hall soon after Marie Hall 
had played there on Viotti’s instrument. The great Cremona 
master binds together in a kind of sacred brotherhood the 
violinists of the past and the present who played and play 
his instruments. Like the angel Israfel of the Koran, his 
“heartstrings are a lute,” and all the violinists truly play 
on a Stradivarius. CLARENCE Lucas. 


Nelle Richmond ae a Entertains for 
Cadman 


Nelle Richmond Eberhart, who has taken a house on 
Washington avenue, Brooklyn, has been giving a series of 
musical Sunday afternoons. Two recent guests of honor were 
Yvonne de Treville, the coloratura soprano, and Charles 
Wakefield Cadman. Naturally, the music rendered was 
drawn largely from the works of the composer honored. 
Florence Otis, soprano, sang, beside a Russian group, his 
“Dream Tryst,” “From the Land of the Sky Blue Water” 
and “The Moon Drops Low.” Constance Eberhart sang 
“The Fount of Bimini,” “The Spring Song of the Robin 
Woman” and the “Canoe Song” from “Shanewis.” Mr. 
Cadman himself played excerpts from the new opera he is 
finishing and the four numbers of his “Oriental Suite,” 
just off the press. 


Rachmaninoff to Play for Russian Relief 


A concert will be given Sunday evening, April 2, at Car- 
negie Hall by Sergei Rachmaninoff, with the assistance of 
Walter Damrosch and the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
The entire proceeds of the concert will be donated to the 
American Relief Administration for the benefit of Russian 
musicians, composers, artists, and men of letters in Russia. 
Among the patronesses are: Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Mrs. 
Harry H. Flagler, Mrs. J. Horace Gallatin, Mrs. Charles 
E, Greenough, Mrs. John Henry Hammond, Mrs. William 
P, Hardenbergh, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Mrs. Adrian Iselin, 
Mrs, V, Everett Macy, May S. Palmer, Mrs. S. R. Pendle- 
ton, Mrs. William M. Polk, Mrs. James Lowell Putnam, 
Louise Sands, Mrs. Hiram W. Sibley, Mrs. Charles Robin- 
son Smith, Mrs. Hokan S. Steffanson, Mrs, Frederick Stein- 
way, Anne Thomson, Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt and 
Mrs. Whitney Warren. Mme. Sergei Rachmaninoff is 
chairman of the committee, Courtlandt Palmer is the treas- 
urer, and Dagmar de C. Rybner the secretary. 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the composer 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
t to date and to that end re- 
and musi: 


be included in this department. It will 

be found that in each contest the name and ad- 

dress are given, to which candidates 

py Abs directly for further information.— 
's Note.] 

Mrs, F. S. Coolidge—$1,000 for a string quartet. 
Contest ends April 15. Hugo Kortschak, Institute of 
Musical Art, 120 Claremont avenue, New York City. 
— Burnett Tuthill, 185 Madison avenue, New 

ork. 

National Federation of Music Clubs—Nine prizes 
for American composers, amounting in all to $2,750. 
Contests end December 15. Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, 
201 Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Male Chorus of Swift & Co.—$100 for a musical 
setting (chorus of men’s voices, with piano accom- 
paniment). for Sir Walter Scott’s “Hunting Song.” 
Contest ends July 1, 1922. D. A. Clippinger, 617-18 
Kimball Building, Chicago, III. 

The National American Music Festival—$3,800 in 
contest Je why the 1922 festival to be held at Buffalo, 
| Fe we 2to7. A.A. Van de Mark, American 
Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The American Academy in Rome. Horatio 
Parker Fellowship in Musical Composition, the win- 
ner having the privilege of a studio and three years’ 
residence at the Academy in Rome, besides an an- 
nual stipend of $1,000 and an allowance not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 for traveling expenses. Executive Sec- 
retary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park avenue, 
New York. 

Ithaca Conservatory of Music—One Master Schol- 
arship (valued at $600 a term), ten full scholarships 
and forty-two partial scholarships. Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y 

ee Musical College—Seventy-three scholar- 
ships. 4 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Baylor College—Scholarships ranging in value from 
$105 to $225 for high school students only. Contest 
ends in the spring. Baylor College, Belton, Tex. 

New England Conservatory of Music—$450 in 

rizes to students of the school. Ralph L. Flanders, 
ew England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 

New York School of Music and Arts—Ralfe Leech 
Sterner offers scholarship to voice student and Fred- 
erick Riesberg offers scholarship to piano student. 
New York School of Music and Arts, 150 Riverside 
Drive, New York. 

Institute of Musical Art—A number of free prizes 
and scholarships awarded to students whose talent is 
backed up by intelligence, ability, hard work and 
character, The Faculty Scholarship is annually 
awarded to that graduate from the regular courses 
who has proved himself to be the best student during 
the year. Dr, Frank Damrosch, director, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York. 











Art Review for March Proves Interesting to 
Musicians 


The late Arthur Nikisch contributed a most interesting 
article to the Art Review for March, entitled “My Remi- 
niscences of Richard Wagner,” recounting, interestingly and 
in much detail, events in the old days before Bayreuth when 
Wagner was still struggling for proper recognition. Other 
articles are by Hugo von Hofmannsthal, who made the 
librettos for some of the Strauss operas; Franz Schreker, 
noted composer of operas, and Charles D. Isaacson, who 
thus finds himself privileged once in a way to consort with 
the mighty. 

There are numerous other articles of high interest, and the 
magazine is richly illustrated with full-page portraits and 
scenes from plays, as well as a number of delightfully mod- 
ernistic impressions. It is a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of art and music in America. 


Erna Rubinstein Has Many Accomplishments 


Excelling as a violin virtuoso is not the only one of Erna 
Rubinstein’s accomplishments, although the most important 
of them. This little fifteen-year-old Hungarian artist, who 
will give her second New York recital within a month at 
Carnegie Hall, Saturday afternoon, March 25, is also a 
caricaturist of no mean ability, and before she became a 
yiolinist she performed in public as a dancer in Budapest 
from the age of five to seven. In addition, Miss Rubin- 
stein’s mother claims Erna is very telepathic, and can read 
a person’s character and even his profession by studying his 


physiognomy. 


AT THE COMING SPARTANBURG FESTIVAL, MAY 4th 


William «, ; IVI Mi O N S Baritone 


has been engaged to sing “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” 














Available Spring Festivals and Recitals 


SOLOIST 1921 ASHEVILLE FESTIVAL,” NEW YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY FESTIVAL 
Direction: M. L. Fullerton, 229 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 


Some appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 

and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day ~ Be con agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of performer. However, on most occasions 


the writers , not agree, and this d 

reproducin 
that, after 
opinion of 


for the purpose of 
paige showin, 
but the persona 


ent is run 
some of the flat contra- 
1, the review constitutes 
the critic who covers the 


performance.—Editor’s Note.] 


Marian Veryl, Soprano, March 7 


World 
Diction clear. 


Tribune 
Slovenly diction. 


Bloch Quartet Played by Flonzaley Quartet, ae 7 


Evening World 
Bloch usually has something 
to say, and this quartet . ; 
unfolds on acquaintance. 


Sun 
This work must remain for 
many of the Swiss composer’s 
admirers among his most color- 


ful and imaginative pieces of 
chamber music, 
American 
The third movement shows 


the author reflecting on 
sublimity of nature, 


Herald 
Many pages of characteristic 
beauty. . . . Conviction of lofty 
aspiration, 


Evening Journa 
The little that Mr, Bloch has 
to say is always the same. It 
is perennially a tale of woe. 
fhe quartet sounds as though 
there was not a spontaneous feel- 
ing or expression in it, 


World 
Painful lack of contrast . . . 
Unrelieved sombreness and_bit- 
terness of mood. here 
is no sun in this music, no air. 


Victor Golibart, Tenor, March 10 


World 
His natural voice is unusual- 
ly good, 


Herald 
His delivery in general showed 
. much admirable training 
in technic, 


Herald 
His debut was an artistic suc- 
cess, . His delivery in gen- 
eral showed a fine undérstandin 
of the texts of his well variec 
selections, together with much 
admirable training in technic, 


Herald 
A vocal equipment not of the 
best, 


World 
Bad teaching, however, causes 
him to use a method of voice 
production that makes his sing- 
ing sound pinched and throaty, 


Evening Post 
Victor Golibart gave a_ recital 
of a conventional list of songs 
without significant vocal or in- 
terpretative contributions. 


Ethel Hayden, Soprano, March 10 


Tribune 
Miss Hayden's fine 
and beautiful symmetry of 
phrase almost re-established it 
(“‘Depuis Le Jour’) in our good 
PB 


feeling 


Sun 
She did not convey all the 
trembling emotion in the air 
from Charpentier’s “Louise,” 
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Robert Murray, Boy Soprano, March 12 


Times World 
a voice of natural- His lower voice is 


He showed rather 
ly good quality in its lower or | weak and characterless, 
contralto range. Globe 

In the lower register it is 
ades out al- 


weak and at times 
together. 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, Contralto, March 12 


Evening Mail Tribune 
“Ye Who Have Yearned She also erred in imparting 


Alone” took on a new pathetic an excess of dramatic aeeny 
force. to her performance of 
Globe kowsky’s “Ye Who Save 
She gave it (“Ye Who Have Yearned Alone” and Bizet's 
Yearn Alone”) impressively. “Agnus Dei.” This quality de- 
Her great triumph came in the stroyed 


the sim a inflated of the 
the 


nus Dei.” That she san 
with notable beauty of tone anc 
variety of color and a sculptured 
perfection of style, and also with 
that peculiar and _ irresistible 
emotional appeal that sets her 
apart from other singing women, 


Margaret Nikoloric, Pianist, March 13 


American Tribune 
A pianist of rare merit. . She belongs to the class of 
The pedals were used effectively. conventional pianists in that 
her faults were evenly balanced 
by_her oon qualities, 


sacred song an 
emotional sincerity of Teche 
kowsky’s music to an extent un- 
dreamed of by the composer, 


er p eealiing too often re- 
sulted in a blurred mass of 
tones, 
Globe Evening World 
Mrs. Nikoloric disclosed her- A little more evidence of 


feeling and emotion would help, 
inasmuch as her —_— 
generally seemed cold 


self as a romantic player, with 
a rich and sensuous touch and 
a communicating warmth of feel- 
ing. 


Newark Oratorio Society Gives “Samson” 


As a tribute to the memory of Saint-Saéns, the Oratorio 
Society (Schubert) of Newark, N. J., presented that com- 
poser’s “Samson and Delilah” in concert form in the Kruger 
Auditorium on the evening of March 14. The organization 
now is forty-two years old, and on this occasion upheld the 
splendid reputation which it steadily has gained during that 
long period. Lambert Murphy was the Sesion and made 
and excellent impression with his pure lyric tenor voice. Into 
his singing he put virility and energy, and his clear diction, 
the smoothness and pleasing quality of his voice and his re- 
finement of style gave satisfaction. Marie Stone-Langston, 
as Delilah, sang with gratifying intelligence | of phrasing 
and a warmth of feeling. Her colorful, rich voice lent itself 
easily to the role. The familiar aria, “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice,” was especially appreciated. Edgar Cole was excellent 
as the old Hebrew, and others in the cast were Earle Tuck- 
erman (High Priest and Abimelech), T. H. Ryan (Messen- 
ger) and Walter Burke and Le Roy Weil (Philistines). The 
chorus numbered about fifty and acquitted itself admirably. 
In “Now Spring’s Generous Hand” the women sang with 
effective delicacy and purity of tone. The Newark Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the baton of Louis Arthur Russell, 
played with spirit and added to the success of the evening. 
This organization is a body of professional players which 
has been under the direction of Mr. Russell for many years 


19 


in symphonic works, oratorio, opera and solo accompani- 
ment, 


Elwyn to Handle “Cosi Fan Tutte” 


The Elwyn Concert Bureau, Portland, Ore., has con- 
tracted with William Wade Hinshaw to handle his “Cosi fan 
tutte” company for a tour during the months of March, 
April and 4 1923, which will cover Arizona, California, 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and the western half of Canada. The 
Elwyn Bureau is a very live and enterprising organization 
and without doubt — make a decided success in booking this 
new attraction. Hinshaw proved in the selection of 
artists for the Torgvesarie” company and its mechanical 
equipment that he spares no expense to give a production 
first class in every respect, and it goes without saying that 
the “Cosi fan tutte” company will be constructed on the 
same lines. It is the first time that one of the more famous 
of the Mozart operas has ever been sené out on tour, and 
Da Ponte’s delightful comedy will gain very much by being 
sung in the English .language, so it can be understood 
Many a committee, club or course manager who has had a 
surplus of one-artist recitals in his courses has discovered 
a change most acceptable to his patrons in presenting one 
of Mr. Hinshaw’s traveling opera organizations. 


Marguerite Potter ¢ Conducts Madrigal Club 


On Tuesday evening, March 7, the New York Madrigal 
Club gave a concert at the Bowery Mission. The chorus, 
which is directed by Marguerite Potter, sang four groups 
consisting of old English and French selections and several 
numbers by American composers. The soloists were Mar- 
garetta Hoermann, Irene Britt, Olga Burkland and Lillian 
Markowitz. The audience, which was enthusiastic, displayed 
its delight when Miss Markowitz sang by cries of “Bravo!” 
and refused to be quiet until she sang the entire group again. 
Her remarkable voice is attracting attention everywhere she 





appears, “Peggy,” by Ralph Cox, sung by the chorus, was 
encored. Helen Huit, at the piano, furnished admirable 
accompaniments, 


Dux Continues a Favorite 


Claire Dux continues to be a favorite artist with colleges 
and teachers’ organizations. She has been engaged for a 
recital at Emporia, Kans., on April 13, before the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference, and for another before 
Oberlin College on April 18. Coe College, at Cedar Rapids, 
Towa, has engaged Mite. Dux for April 20. The popular 
soprano appeared before the University of Minnesota on 
February 28, the Concord Teachers’ Association on Feb- 
ruary 23, and in joint recital with Bronislaw Huberman at 
the University of Michigan on March 14 





Louis Kazze Giving Lecture Recitals 


Louis Kazze, pianist, was scheduled for a lecture recital 
on “Form” Friday, March 17, at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In the morning of the same day he gave a “Music 
Appreciation” lecture recital at the Hawthorne School. 





Singers Engaged for the Fitchburg, Mass., Festival 


April 27th and 28th 


NELSON P. COFFIN, Conductor 


Four Are Artist Pupils of 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


FLORENCE HINKLE, Soprano 
MERLE ALCOCK, Contralto 
LAMBERT MURPHY, Tenor 


KNIGHT MacGRECOR, Baritone 


MR. WITHERSPOON will teach at the CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE from June 28th until 
August Ist. For terms and lesson periods application should be made to Mr. Carl D. Kinsey, Chicago 
Musical College, 624 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Graham Reed will conduct a summer course at the Herbert Witherspoon Studios from June 5th 
until August Ist. 








NEW YORK STUDIOS 
44 West 86th Street 


MISS MINNIE LIPLICH, Secretary 
MISS GRACE O’BRIEN, Asst. Secretary 


Telephone—Schuyler 5889 
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It is hard to understand the mental processes of 
burglars who selected a sheet music shop as a scene 
for their operations. The best they could expect to 
find there are notes—and non-negotiable ones at 
that. 

Fs Pe 

The daily papers recently published an interview 
with Mischa Elman, made in Germany, in which the 
statement that he would prefer to marry an English 
girl to an American was attributed to him. Mischa 
issued a flat denial—but the really interesting thing 
would be to know how the girls felt about it. 

a wee 

Raoul! Ginsbourg, the operatic impresario at Monte 
Carlo, is nothing if not original. In three novelties 
recently produced, he went back for one to 450 B. C., 
“words by Confucius, music by Chin-Sang.” An- 
other of his librettists was the late King Solomon, 
who, with his cight hundred wives, ought indeed to 
have been able to write the champion love song of 
the world. 

HO 

Composers on the other side have been busy em- 
balming the memory of Debussy in compositions. 
Eugene Goossens has written a “Hommage a De- 
bussy,” recently published by the Chester house of 
London, and the same firm has issued another hom- 
mage, by Manuel De Falla, of which the Daily 
Telegraph cruelly remarked: “If he had meant to 
prove that music died with Debussy he couldn’t have 
done it more effectively.” . 

piseediteiialinien 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza would have been interested to 
see an advertisement which appeared in the Paris 
edition of the Chicago Tribune early this month. It 
read as follows: “At the Opera, Wednesday, March 
8, a rare treat will be offered to Americans, ‘Boris 
Godounoff,’ by Moussorgsky. This Russian mas- 
terpiece has never been performed in America and 
is considered by critics as one of the greatest chef 
doeuvres of the time.” And, as our Paris cor- 
respondent comments, “this is no attempt to deceive. 
It is just plain ignorance.” 

——=——— 

This week the Chicago Opera Association is giv- 
ing five performances in the Public Auditorium at 
Portland, Ore., having selected that city—as Port- 
land points out with pride—and passed by Seattle, 
Tacoma and Spokane on account of lack of sufficient- 
ly large theaters in those places, The MusicaL 

RIER Correspondent writes that W. T. Pangle, 
Portland's local manager, had sold $36,000 worth of 
tickets by mail before the box office was even opened. 


And alth i the three sister cities were passed by, 
those i veo who have a radio receiver can ait 
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at home and hear the Portland performances, which 
are to be broadcast by radiophone. 
enc inieeil nance 

“Monteux gives strings play in Schubert piece” 
was the Tribune headline of the last Boston Sym- 
phony concert review. The diagram to go with this 
will be published, so it is said, a week from next 
Wednesday. 

—_-“”-—- 

The family of the late Alexander Scriabin is very 
anxious to get in touch with Albert La Liberte, a 
friend of theirs who came to this country some time 
ago and whose whereabouts are unknown. If this 
should meet his eye or that of anyone who knows 
him, please communicate with the MusicaL CourIER. 

————_o——_ 

“When in doubt, play trumps,” goes the old say- 
ing, and Willem Mengelberg’s trump is Liszt’s “Les 
Preludes.” It may not be the best music in the 
world but it certainly does give the little Dutch con- 
ductor a chance to wring out of it all the agony there 
is in an orchestra. Last Tuesday evening he let New 
York hear it for the “steenth” time in two half- 
seasons. 

—7 se 

One treat next season will be “Der Rosenkava- 
lier” at the Metropolitan, with Paul Bender from 
Munich as Ochs—the best one that ever sang a high 
F—and the rest of the cast mainly selected from 
the new German artists who will be brought over, 
the management having definitely decided not to en- 
gage any German artists who are already here. This, 
by the way, is the only Strauss opera that the Metro- 
politan will give next winter. “Salome” and 
“Ariadne” will not come—if ever—before the season 
after next at the earliest. 

a senna 

It is with particular pleasure that, the Musicav 
Courier announces the engagement of Frederick 
Gunster, American tenor, as assisting artist for the 
forthcoming spring tour of Geraldine Farrar. The 
engagement is a great compliment to Gunster for it 
represents recognition by Miss Farrar of the fact that 
this tenor’s highly finished and deeply musical work 
is of a quality to rank worthily in association with 
her own distinguished art. The Gunster career has 
been conducted modestly, and with uncommon dig- 
nity, and the growth of his audiences has been grad- 
ual but steady. Now the Gunster gifts will have a 
chance to reveal themselves before many very large 
parterres of listeners and under the most brilliant and 
representative conditions, 

acealail>—emnctitin 

It would be interesting to know what is paying 
for the current expenses of the Caruso American 
Memorial Foundation while the million dollar fund 
is being raised. Presumably the office rent and 
salaries of the executive manager, of the publicity 
man and two or three secretaries have to be paid, 
so it would seem that the income from, say, the first 
$200,000 to be collected would have to be devoted 
to the running expenses. To judge by the size and 
appearance of the audiences at the concerts already 
given in New York for the Foundation, the results 
have not been icularly satisfactory. The idea 
of this memorial is a splendid one. It would be too 
bad if the plans should not be carried through in an 
energetic and dignified manner worthy of the great 
singer for whom it is named. 

——_-©—_— 

As a direct result of a number of articles that have 
appeared from time to time in the MustcaL Courigr, 
a certain thriving and prosperous Western city sud- 
denly finds itself on the map and literature concern- 
ing itself and district much in demand. The Board 
of Trade has received more than one hundred and 
fifty requests from people in the East. This in- 
formation is related in detail in a clipping from the 
leading newspaper of the district just received in 
this office. It must be added in strict justice that a 
major portion of this successful propaganda is due 
to the excellent, comprehensive and live-wire reports 
of the Musica Courter correspondent in the city 
referred to, and to the fact that the MusicaL 
Courter is read by the sort of people that count. 
The motto is: If you want to get on the map, tell the 
Musica Courier. 

— —-©>——— 
SCHUBERT'S NIECE 

The story thatthe niece of Franz Schubert, a 
woman of seventy-five and still living in Vienna, has 
been placed beyond want by friends is not true. It 
is so that Frau Emma P (nee Schubert, a 
— of the composer’s brother, Ferdinand) has 
received help from friends in America amounting to 
several hundred dollars, which translated into Aus- 
trian money means today millions of crowris—but 
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it costs literally thousands, thousands and thousands 
of crowns per day even to exist in Austria. Frau 
ae rents a small apartment of a kitchen and 
two small rooms and even in this bit of space she 
harbors four lodgers. This is her only source of in- 
come except for contributions. If any kind hearted 
reader of this paper would like to assist this last 
member of a famous family, the MusicaL Courier 
can tell him or her how to get in touch with Frau 
Prasse We recently saw a receipt for money 
received from America signed by her, and her hand- 
writing is astonishingly firm for a woman of her age. 
emmemerer Sh Sicinens 
MUSIC NO NUISANCE 


The Supreme Court of the State of New York, in 
the person of Justice Newburger, has ruled that 
music is no nuisance. A house owner on East 
Thirty-fifth street, in the Murray Hill district, asked 
an injunction against a voice teacher next door, 
claiming that the wall between his living room and 
hers was so thin that he could not converse with any- 
one in the room or talk over the telephone when a 
lesson was being given. The teacher in her defense 
stated that she did not permit her pupils to yell, as 
charged, and submitted an affidavit from a neighbor 
on the other side, who swore that the lessons had 
never bothered him. 

Justice Newburger decided. that the teaching did 
not violate the Murray Hill district restrictive cove- 
nant, preventing the use of property for business 
purposes, and said further: “Some annoyance may 
possibly always be suffered by the presence of a 
neighbor in whose premises any kind of a noise 
occurs. Ordinarily the sound of a singing voice 
would scarcely be noticeable in adjoining premises 
if separated by adequate independent walls. I should 
not feel warranted in granting a preliminary injunc- 
tion on so slender a foundation as that instruction in 
singing conducted in an orderly and proper manner 
in this great city teeming with multifarious activi- 
ties is, per se, to be adjudged a nuisance.” 


tis? 
MULCTING AMERICANS AGAIN 


Anent a recent letter to the editor, sent by a kindly 
disposed but somewhat indiscriminately pro-German 
lady in Monterey, Mexico, protesting against our 
article on “Mulcting Americans,” it is interesting to 
learn that the Munich police authorities have now 
so systematized their method that any American ar- 
riving in Munich is held up to the tune of something 
like $3 for the privilege of staying a maximum of 
a week, at the end of which there is another raid on 
his pocketbook. Before entering the state of Bava- 
ria at all, from any other part of Germany or other 
country, he must get a special visé (besides the 
German one) from the Bavarian envoy, which also 
costs money. If he omits to do this through ignor- 
ance or otherwise, he is liable to a heavy fine, which 
is ruthlessly imposed. In a number of cases Ameri- 
vans as well as other foreigners have been sent to 
prison. 

To the Bavarian official, being a foreigner is evi- 
dently a form of crime in itself. That is their priv- 
ilege, of course, but Americans intending to go to the 
Munich Festival or Oberammergau Passion Plays 
ought to take these facts into consideration, espe- 
cially as they will be asked to pay three-fold or even 
higher for seats and admission. It is, moreover, 
not a favorable influence upon the “proper surround- 
ings and atmosphere” of Bayreuth, where Siegfried 
intends to reopen his “great father’s Festspielhaus” 
next year. 

But what has all this to do with the sufferings of 
the German people, which our correspondent cites 
as “the other side of the question” and their sup- 
posed giving of precedence to foreigners? The let- 
ter from Germany which the good lady quoted is 
typical, and contains the usual complaints of the 
German middle class (which in general is hardest 
hit, it is true). The real cause of their troubles lies 
not with the foreigners, but with the greedy native 
himself. We make bold to say that at no time since 
the armistice has there been in Germany a real 
scarcity of goods. However, every time the ex- 
change takes a oe the tradesmen, little or big, 
shouts “Ausverkauft”—until the prices have risen 
to the desired level. It is an old trick. The for- 
eigner who buys in Germany, even at low prices, 
does not harm the as the credulous public 
is made to believe, but helps it—helps it pay those 

rations which are a hard burden indeed, but 
which an inadequate and unfair system of taxation 
make an especially hard burden upon the poor. The 
quickest way to prove this assertion would be a tem- 
porary boycot of Germany by importers and travel- 
ers. Our ion, even in Bavaria, might become 
more cordial a lesson of that sort! “~~~ 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


What to Do for American Music 

The Etude for March is a “Music Club Number” 
and contains much interesting and instructive matter 
along those lines, including articles by Mrs. Frank 
A. Seiberling (former president of the N. F. M. C.), 
William Arms Fisher, Henry ¥. Finck, Frances 
Eliot Clark, Mrs. Frederick W. Abbott, William 
Shakespeare, and a compendium of opinions from 
many musical persons in answer to the question, 
“What Is the Most Important Work to Which the 
Music Clubs of America May Devote Their 
- Efforts?” Leopold Auer desires them to petition 
Congress for a National Conservatory; Mrs. Beach, 
to study American compositions and promote all 
good music in the home ; Edward W. Bok, to educate 
children musically ; Lucrezia Bori, to establish schol- 
arships for study in Europe; Sophie Braslau, the 
establishment of free national lecture courses on 
music, drama, literature; William C. Carl, a higher 
musical appreciation and more thorough study of the 
art; Charles W. Cadman, better school music and 
more junior music clubs; George W. Chadwick, 
cultivation of home music; Mario Chamlee, govern- 
mental subsidy for graphaphone concerts; Frank 
Damrosch, cultivate good music instead of worship- 
ping well advertised artists; Florence Easton, give 
the people music they can understand, in a language 
they can understand, at prices they can afford to 
pay; Thomas A. Edison, to teach each child a musi- 
cal instrument; Henry T. Finck, aid the survival of 
the best; Arthur Foote, include American composi- 
tions in all club programs; John C. Freund, rely on 
club and local talent instead of artists from else- 
where; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, fostering interest 
among the young ; Rudolf Ganz, promote good music 
among the school children and young people in col- 
leges and universities; Mme. Galli-Curci, a national 
department of music through legislation, and the 
creation of municipal opera companies ; Percy Grain- 
ger, one group of American compositions on each 
program; John J. Hattstaedt, elevate the general 
standard of musical taste in the communities; W. J. 
Henderson, prevent young persons without talent 
from studying music with professional intent ; Victor 
Herbert, foster music in the schools by stimulating 
parents to support the best in the musical education 
of the young; Wassili Leps, establish people’s opera 
companies in all sizable cities; Josef Lhevinne, de- 
velop public taste for the highest possible standard 
of appreciation and also give the widest opportunity 
to young American talents to appear before the pub- 
lic; Leonard Liebling, hear good music, discuss it 
competently, and work incessantly for the establish- 
ment of symphony orchestras everywhere; Alberto 
Jonas, tear out the weeds and plant lovingly, Bach 
carnations, Mozart lilies, Beethoven roses, Schumann 
violets, Chopin lilacs, Liszt chrysanthemums, Brahms 
orchids; Josef Hofmann, educate communities by 
presenting the best in music performed by the best 
artists; Louise Homer, provide paid appearances for 
young artists; Charles Hackett, a Minister of Fine 
Arts and a National Conservatory of Music; Orville 
Harrold, campaign against musical charlatans, and 
encourage sincere artists and teachers; Giovanni 
Martinelli, municipally endowed opera houses and 
theaters; James H. Rogers, to induce orchestra con- 
ductors to perform strictly American works; Leo- 
pold Stokowski, series of concerts in every town of 
the United States; Josef Stransky, administer the 
legacies bequeathed us in the great classics; John 
Philip Sousa, encourage talent that possesses sound 
technic and discountenance temperamental fakers; 
Marcella Sembrich, encouragement of the younger 
and lesser known musicians; Charles E. Watt, use 
English texts in song recital and opera as well as 
American compositions in general; Reinald Werren- 
rath, educate the American people to a keener appre- 
ciation of good music of whatever nationality or 
form; Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, maintain a Nation- 
al Music School on the plan of the Paris Conserva- 


tory. 

‘Should the clubs follow all the foregoing advice 
they ought to be kept fairly busy for a while. 

It is, always has been, and always will be, our 
opinion that the real mission of women’s music 
clubs is to club music into the heads of the men. 


How to Play Piano Masterfully 
In 1915, if memory serves rightly, we called on 
Alberto Jonas, the pianist and pedagogue, and noticed 
a safe in his studio, which made us remark jok- 
ingly that we were happy to know a piano instructor 


who had sufficient money to justify his purchasing 
a safe. Jonas confessed that the strong box was not 
filled with money and opening it he revealed to us 
a huge pile of manuscript consisting of many pages 
of music and several volumes of typewriting. After 
we pledged greatest secrecy he permitted us to ex- 
amine the music and the writing (to which he had 
devoted fifteen years of laborious research and com- 
pilation) called “The Master School of Modern 
Piano Playing and Virtuosity.” We were so struck 
with the value of the material that we broke our 
pledge and wrote a lengthy article about the matter 
in the next issue of the Mustcat Courter and called 
upon publishers to examine the Jonas treasures with 
the view to spreading them practically before the 
public. The war made it impossible for any pub- 
lishing house to undertake such an ambitious project 
at once, but it appears that Carl Fischer contracted 
to issue the work immediately after the cessation of 
international hostilities. Meanwhile the author had 
a chance to enlist the collaboration of many of the 
world’s great pianists and they furnished him 
with addenda in the shape of essays and etudes espe- 
cially written for the purpose.. The Jonas collabora- 
tors include Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Ferruccio 
Busoni, Alfred Cortot, Erno Dohnanyi, Arthur 
Friedheim, Ignace Friedman, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Rudolph Ganz, Leopold Godowsky, Katharine Good- 
son, Josef Lhevinne, Moriz Rosenthal, Emil Von 
Sauer, Sigismond Stojowski, etc, All the foregoing 
have written very enthusiastic letters to Jonas in 
praise of his splendid undertaking. Rosenthal calls 





Are You a Music Student? 


(1. To form an organization to promote the gen- 
eral interests of the music students of New 

York City. 

To hold occasional meetings of the organiza- 

tion for consideration of such problems as 

every music student must face. 

3. To hold other meetings for social diversion 
and pleasure. 

4. To secure the co-operation o; 


» 


of the managers and 


Some Aims 


Music oateditohed oo, ts regen te poe pp 

, attendance of students at concerts and opera. 

Students To secure better living conditions for stu- 
League dents, 


the interest of worthy and needy students. 
To promote co-operation of existing musical 
organizations in interest of music students. 
To hold occasional public performances by 
students only. 


5. 
6. To enlist the support of patrons of music in 
7. 
8. 
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The League is sponsored by Dr. E. A, Noble, Leopold Godow 
sky, Josef Stransky, J. Fletcher Shera, Leonard Liebling, Harold 
Bauer, John C, Freund, Emilie Frances Bauer, Henry T. Finck, 
Pierre Key, W. H. Humiston, H, E. Krehbiel, Lawrence Gilman, 
Chas. D. Isaacson, ete. ; 
Join a good cause and attend the next meeting, Sunday afternoon, 
March 26, at 3 p. m., at The Art Center, 65 East 56th Street. 


For further particulars address the Secretary 


FLORENCE MENDELSSOHN, 232 West 88th Street 
Phone: 10152 Riverside 











it a “masterwork”; Busoni speaks of it as “the most 
monumental work ever written on piano playing” ; 
Bauer characterizes it in similar words; Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler alludes to it as “stupendous” and 
Lhevinne writes that “it is the greatest and most 
valuable work that ever existed on piano playing.” 
We are looking forward to receiving one of the early 
copies of the Jonas production as it comes from the 
press, and will enjoy a valuable lesson in examining 
all the wonderful chapters and examples of which 
we had only a fleeting glimpse on the 1915 occasion 
aforementioned. It can be said quite impartially that 
the Jonas volumes contain an immense amount of 
material never before published in any work on 
piano playing, and that he has handled his subject 
from a thoroughly original standpoint theoretically 
and practically. There is no question that the Jonas 
“Master School” marks a real epoch in that line of 
endeavor. 
nne 
Variationettes 

Two Kansas persons were walking by the Metro- 
politan Opera House one morning last week. One 
knew that it was the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and the other didn’t. The latter, pointing to the 
long line of ticket purchasers reaching from the 
lobby to the street, asked: “Is that a bread line?” 
“No,” was the reply, “it is a well-bred line.” 

nner” 

Yes, Ethelinda, it is a very clever and meaningful 
idea for your choral society to wear coral pins as 
your club insignia. The “h” is nothing among vocal 
associations. And, since you ask us to publish a 
few words on the local value of the women’s musical 
clubs, we are glad to be able to utter our belief that 
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women’s musical clubs should be used to club music 

into the heads of that part of the male population 

which thinks it does not like the tonal art. 
neue 

Deems Taylor’s recent “Salome” appraisement—- 
evidently he had not heard the work until this winter 
—has some points of much value to Straussites and 
those who resisted becoming such: 

There are, undeniably, moments of absorbing interest in 
“Salome,” but Wilde has never received enough credit for 
them. As for the score, it reveals the familiar Strauss 
cleverness in imitating the sounds of things, coupled with his 
usual inability to get at the emotional or spiritual meaning 
of things. When Herod talks of the Angel of Death there 
is a fine imitation in the orchestra of wings rustling. Simi 
larly, when the slave goes into the well to behead John the 
Baptist the double basses play a series of isolated high 
notes, pizzicati, that undeniably do suggest chopping. But 
that’s hardly music. A real axe on a real chopping block 
would produce the effect even better. 

Leave out the imitations and the gorgeous noises that the 
orchestra makes, strip the score to the essential music, and 
you will find very little that is great. There is little imag- 
ination or subtlety in it, and almost no emotional power, 
In Wilde's play Strauss had a drama of rather pathological 
plot and great poetic content. If he had chosen to stress 
the poetic note in “Salome,” or if he could have viewed the 
pathological aspect of it with Wilde’s indulgent eyes, he 
might have produced a score of poisonous beauty and 
seductiveness. But Strauss is not a poet. He is essentially 
a realist in music, and in attempting to follow the perverted 
eroticism of the plot with his wonted literalness he was 
reduced to giving imitations of squabbling Nazarenes, and 
a nyse Emperor; and somebody cutting off somebody 
else’s head. The result is merely superficial and in bad 
taste. 

Strauss must have been honestly shocked by “Salome,” 
for, while he may comprehend the heroine's sadistic love 
for Iochanaan, his music obviously disapproves of -it. He 
is not decadent enough to write the music that the play 
calls for. Debussy could have done it. When the prophet 
is Eaety beheaded, Salome apostrophizes his head at some 
length before she actually kisses the dead lips. Strauss’s 
music for this scene is that of almost any operatic love 
duet, and so longwinded that when she finally does achieve 
the long-delayed kiss the listener is not horrified at all. 

nmee-’ 

The Sunday Times of March 12 had an article of 
several columns by its music critic which points out 
that the symphony orchestras of the future are like- 
ly to number 200 players as their regular personnel, 
and the writer seems to worry because in that event 
“the deficits that the orchestra backers must pay will 
be increased.” The remedy appears to be to find 
more orchestra backers so as to decrease the outlay 
per capita. Too many citizens of wealth have been 
allowed to escape the inestimable privilege of becom- 
ing orchestra backers. 

nRrmre*e 

That marked silence several weeks ago was the 
storm of approval which greeted “Parsifal” when it 
was produced in English, with English singers, at 
Bradford, England. 

2 RR 

The London Times did not like the way Walter 
Damrosch accompanied Beethoven's fifth piano con- 
certo over there on his recent visit, and the London 
lelegraph did like it. Which proves that the Lon- 
don music critics are first cousins to our own tonal 
reviewers. 

nrme*e 

In Vienna they jeered and catcalled a new sym- 
phony last month, which is something that does not 
happen in our own civilized country. But what 
would you? Why should our fellow countrymen 
excite themselves over a symphony? Is it a baseball 
game or a prize fight, perchance? 

nee 


The “listening in” radio audiences now form a 
veritable army all over the land. It is a new fad, 
a new toy, and it promises to attain immense popu- 
larity. It has its very useful sides, too, and one of 
them is that it will enable the poverty stricken opera 
stars to gather in a few more shekels, 

ene 

Regardez le New York Herald of March 11, which 
publishes a twenty line cablegram (and copyrighis 
it) from its London correspondent, reporting that 
a man who lost his voice two years ago, recovered 
it in shouting at a dog to lie down. 

eee 

This is a bad year for prima donna marriages, 

nerere 

Apropos, Matzenauer’s next singing of Wagner’s 
“Liebestod” probably will be an especially sincere 
performance, 

nne 


“Student asks pertinently : “A certain piano teach- 
er—whom I left after three lessons—spent the time 
I was with him, explaining all about the muscular 
construction of my fingers, forearm, shoulder, ete. 
I asked him whether | was studying anatomy. or 
piano playing. He replied that no one could perform 

(Continued on page 23) 
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MORE IDEALISM 


Idealism is in the wind. It blows to us from all 
quarters, sometimes from the North, sometimes from 
the South and sometimes from the West—not often 
from the East, for Europe lies over there, and over 
there they have something more important and more 
practical to think about, 

The latest breath of idealism comes from the 
North in a scathing letter of denunciation of our 
methods. We know it is idealism because the writer 
says so. He says: “I am an idealist.” He ought to 
know, but why he should be proud of it and an- 
nounce the fact in such plain and bald language we 
are unable to imagine. He also, being an idealist, 
does not think much of artists. He says of them: 
“Their world is a silly, false little fool’s paradise.” 
Maybe so and maybe not, but, at all events, these 
artists do something practical to spread the ideal, 
Does the writer of this letter? Probably not. If he 
did, he would perhaps be able to buy himself a type- 
writer. Being an idealist he, presumbly, can not 
afford it. 

The trouble with these idealists is that they lose 
themselves in their own idealism, They fail to see 
that even the most idealistic thought requires prac- 
tical commercialism for its propagation. It is quite 
natural to deplore the unfortunate necessity for the 
introduction. of business into art. Everybody does 
that, but only the confirmed idealist deceives him- 
self into the belief that it can, at present, be escaped. 
It is a good deal like socialism and communism. 
Idealistically they are perfect. Utopian books are 
the most delightful reading. Utopian dreams are 
the most dehghtful of dreams. But a very few 
moments of practical, hard fact, unidealistic thought 
will convince one that, human nature being what it 
is, and the social fabric being constituted as it is at 
present, such books are mere poetic fancies, such 
dreams mere dreams. 

Alas! It is so. Almost everything connected with 
music costs money. Even if artists were willing 
to work for nothing—as they sometimes are, as wit- 
ness the Beethoven Association and similar tenta- 
tives—they must have halls in which to perform, 
they must have printed music, they must have musical 
instruments, they must have support during the time 
required for practice and study, they must have ush- 
ers and programs and tickets and announcements. 
Just think of the actual expenditure represented by 
a single recital of a solo artist, the number of peo- 
ple who have been employed to make it possible, 
the education of the artist, the making of the piano 
and the hall and all the rest of it, all of the various 
lines of individual activity that have converged 
toward that single event! 

Theoretically, perhaps actually, all art is idealistic, 
The artist would be an artist whether he was paid or 
not. Bach and Wagner did not write because they 
expected to be able to sell their compositions for 
hard cash. They would, no doubt, have taken the 
hard cash had it been offered them. They were not 
idealistic to the extent of believing that their work 
was worth nothing. But they actually did the most 
of their work without payment, and Wagner; in 
order to do it, put up with much privation. In other 
words, his idealism kept him at his work, but he was 
always on the lookout for a market and for friends 
who would give him or lend him funds to support 
him while he did it. 

But if we place the matter before us as a business 
proposition we find that the suffering and privation, 
the worries and annoyances, of such great producers 
as Wagner, Schubert, Mozart and many others, re- 
sult solely from the fact that art has never been 
properly commercialized. Had there been, in the 
days when these men were writing their immortal 
none ge BIC a proper sales organization for this 
sort of output, they would have been able to do 
their work in ease and freedom from worry. There 
can be no question of that. They were manufac- 
turing goods for which there has been a large and 
steady sale—yet they were quite unable to market 
these goods. And even when they were able to 
find a purchaser for them, they were forced by con- 
ditions to sell them for a mere fraction of their 
actual worth, 

One of the most interesting features of this prob- 
lem is the fact that such men as Richard Strauss 
and Puccini are actually criticized and condemned 
for marketing their output. Nobody thinks of criti- 
cizing Ford or Edison or any other inventor or 
manufacturer for seeking a market for his wares. 
But if Ford and Edison and other successful inven- 
tors were artists in the ordinary acceptance of the 
word, they would probably be treated to the same 
sort of criticism that is meted out to Strauss and 
Puccini and other materially successful artists. 
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Even Beethoven has actually been accused of having 
been unduly mercenary. 

Where is the difference between a mechanical in- 
vention and an art invention? Why should the 
maker of one be condemned if he is not successful 
in marketing his wares, and the other condemned 
if he is successful in doing the same thing? That 
is a psycho-religious problem (the hyphenated 
psychos being just now popular). It has to do with 
the fact that all art is the transmission of emotion, 
and the further fact that we all insist that such emo- 
tion be sincere. One of the reasons for dogmatism 
in the church was the fear that its representatives 
might popularize the faith for material gain. No 
such curb can be placed upon the artist, but the 
natural feeling is that if the artist is too freely paid 
for his work he will write down to the public taste 
in order to win material benefits. 

All this applies also to some extent to the inter- 
pretative artist and critics are perfectly justified 
(theoretically) in demanding traditional interpreta- 
tions. In other words, critics are justified in insist- 
ing that the sincerity of the composer be not botched 
and garbled by a false reproduction for the sake of 
profit, If the critics had not gone too far and put 
their foot on all individuality, their demands would 
have made a more universally popular appeal. 

For the public does not wish to be lifted up; at 
least it does not know that it wishes to be lifted up. 
The art-loving public is a good deal like humanity 
at large: it may know that to be good is to be happy, 
but it does hate like everything to carry out its con- 
viction. And so a good many people like a Broad- 
way show better than a Brahms symphony, because 
it is much harder work to be constantly stretching 
toward the skies. Also the uplift-principle is one 
that is best not talked about it. It involves a shame- 
complex that is one of the most curious and incom- 
prehensible of all human traits—the shame of doing 
right. 

In other words, the idealist who talks about being 
an idealist is a danger to all art, and most of all a 
danger to idealism. Real idealism is always uncon- 
scious. The moment it becomes conscious it ceases 
to be idealism. It is also dangerous because the con- 
fessed idealist is likely to persuade himself and per- 
suade others that the idealistic is opposed to the 
practical and that all the idealist has to do in life is 
to sit down and do nothing and shine in the glow of 
his own halo. The idealist, like the Utopian, does 
not figure work in cash payments, and expects all 
the world to work hard—one man as hard as the 
other man—without compensation. 

The trouble is that the only man who will work 
without having to work—without being driven to it 
by necessity—is the artist-idealist. His material 
idealism is only apparent. He has to produce, or 
reproduce, whether he likes it or not, driven to it 
by an inner urge. If he is not paid for it, it is not 
because he would not like to be paid for it, but be- 
cause he can not find a market. But the fact that he 
would like to find a market does not make him 
insincere. 

Just as publishers of religious, ethical and cul- 
tural works have done an enormous amount of good 
by distributing the ideas that these works present, 
so the purely business side of art has done more 
even than the artists themselves to spread the gospel. 
The artist may mean well, and without him art could, 
of course, not exist, but he would be utterly help- 
less if he did not have the whole great material busi- 
ness fabric back of him. The confirmed idealist al- 
ways closes his eyes to this. He would prefer, ap- 
parently, to have the artist go out on the highways 
and byways, like the apostles of old, and spread the 
gospel of his art to all and sundry. But that is 
utterly impossible. A Caruso can not gather together 
the elements of a great operatic organization without 
access to extensive material, financial support and 
publicity. Even such an “idealistic” (forgive the 
word) undertaking as the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau needs publicity and proves of genuine mate- 
rialistic benefit not only to the people of the town, 
but also to the state-railways and neighboring cities. 
It may even bring money to the pockets of pro- 
prietors of hotels as far away as distant America, 
and lead to the purchase of railway and steamship 
tickets, clothing and all sorts of things. 

For the artist, idealism of output and idealism of 
marketing his ps must be twa different and dis- 
tinct things. artist who imagines he can win 
any lasting success by charlatanistic methods, by 
faithlessness to his own ideals, courts failure at the 
outset. The sensitive, delicate intuitive faculty of 
mass consciousness is sure to find him out. But he 
will be a fool if he carries his idealism to such ex- 
tremes that he renders impossible the delivery of his 
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The business side of the music is like the buildi 
that holds the art exhibit: it has nothing to do wi 
art, it cannot change or alter the art in any way or 
exercise any influence upon it except to stimulate its 
production by offering it a home. The business side 
of music does just what the gallery does for art, 
what the printing press does for literature; it fur- 
nishes the artist with a means of reaching his public, 
of delivering his message. The artist and the ideal- 
ist should be the first to give it his wholehearted 
support. And most of them do! 

since nner 
“AN EYE OPENER” 


Hattye Miller, of Los Angeles, authorized teacher 
of the Alberto Jonas piano method, issues a little 
folder entitled “An Eye Opener on a Child’s Musical 
Education,” Which is, at least, bold, and must have 
aroused considerable antagonism among the author’s 
rival teachers in Los Angeles. A few isolated pas- 
sages from this brochure will serve to indicate its 
general tendency, and perhaps may also serve to 
arouse some of our readers to a serious contempla- 
tion of the subject treated, and, perhaps, to a useful 
self-examination. Not that we altogether agree with 
Miss Miller. We would, at least, have put it more 
mildly and with greater care in the avoidance of 
generalities. Miss Miller has the floor : 

This is not with any intent of railing, scathing criticism 
at musical instructors; but to defend justice and truth and 
that only, regardless of the sentiments of mankind. We are 

rotected from all other fraudulencies in professional lines, 

ut stand quite defenseless before educational frauds. The 
writer’s purpose is to sound a warning note, to help parents 
and music students see wherein they are being deceived, with 
a pure motive of service. 

One woman ably put it, “I have found it very expensive to 
engage cheap teachers.” Do not misunderstand; high priced 
teachers are not necessarily good, The fewest of them know 
the first principles of theory and other branches herein men- 
tioned which must be taught; therefore their teaching resem- 
bles children pronouncing big words without knowing the 
meaning. 

OstaininG Money Unpber FAtse PRETENSES. 
It is little short of daylight robbery to take money for the 
erest — compensation, or to teach anything the 
fundamental principles of which are unfamiliar to the 
teacher. By way of illustration, a pupil came to me saying 
she would have to begin teaching to enable her to study. 
The first question the writer put to her was, “What do you 
know about teaching?” Her answer was, “I don’t know.” 
I questioned her further, to which she replied in the nega- 
tive each time. 

If a child can memorize a verse of poetry, it can memorize 
a piece of music, for music is merely words in chords. 

arents, you execute the greatest possible precaution in 
selecting a physician to treat your physical ills. Why, I 
ask, are you so slack in selecting an instructor for devel- 
oping your child’s peg» ong Ad 

Lombard has told us “that which is too vast and beautiful 
to be displayed before men, the gods suggest through music.” 

So often I am asked what I think of popular trash. Per- 
sonally, I consider it demoralizing, mentally degrading and 
vulgar. 4 answer is expressed in a few words by Con- 
fucius: ‘“Wouldst thou know if a people be well governed, 
if its laws be good or bad, examine the music it practices.” 


Seementa nme 
THE FEAR OF “JAZZ” 

Henry L. Gideon, musican and lecturer, who is 
conducting a course of appreciation of music at the 
Boston Public Library, is reported to have stated that 
the fear of “Jazz” is worse than “jazz” itself, and 
that many of the sentimental waltzes of former 
generations were far worse than “jazz.” He also 
wonders why no one objects to the extreme sensu- 
ousness of certain operatic music. 

He is perfectly right about the fear of “jazz,” 
which is ridiculous. “Jazz,” as someone remarked 
recently, is not an influence but an opportunity. If 
there were not “jazz” there would be other kinds 
of dance music that would furnish the same sort of 
opportunities for cheek to cheek dancing and what- 
ever else it is that the moralists and reformers ob- 
ject to. 

“Jazz” is pretty bad stuff, but it is, at least, not 
so softly saccharine and insipid as the popular music 
of Victorian times, or the sort of music that is called 
“educational” and is given our children to practice 
in place of “tiresome” exercises. “Jazz” is, also, 
far more colorful than the dance music played by 
orchestras before “jazz” was invented, The “jazz” 
artist discovered the woodwind, just as the classic 
modernist discovered the woodwind. Since “jazz” 
appears to be dying out it may be well for the sake 
of record to state that some of the combinations of 
instruments used in “jazz” orchestras are extremely 
beautiful. It is a pity that the benefits of it should 
be lost. 

EaEEENS oy oermane 
SINGERS TAKE NOTICE! 

The Fall River Evening pote says: “In om 
nection with songs written in a foreign rangune, e 
public clamors for English words, and feels injured 
if it does not get them.” Singers who are aspiring 
to ~ success with average American audiences take 
notice 
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intelligently without knowing the nature and work- 
ing of the muscles in question. I thereupon inquired 
whether Liszt, d’Albert, Rubinstein and other great 
ones of the past and present were the possessors of 
such information. The reply of the teacher was to 
the effect that they probably did not have scientific 
knowledge of muscular construction but that they 
involuntarily applied correctly the principles neces- 
sary in the proper use of such muscles. Do you 
think I shall be able to get a diploma for piano play- 
ing without first obtaining a doctor’s degree?” We 
cannot answer such a question, for both the teacher 
and “Student” are right. It could not possibly harm 
the learner to know technically all about muscular 
construction and application, but such knowledge 
is not imperative for an artist. The remarks might 
be appropriate here which the Musica Courier 
published some years ago when a correspondent 
seemed to think that esthetics is a science which sup- 
plies practical rules for the artist or musician to 
guide him in the selection and arrangement of the 
elements of beauty in his art work. This paper 
pointed out that esthetics is not a theory of art, but 
the philosophy of the beautiful which deals with the 
pleasurable activities of pure contemplation. The 
Musicat Courier added: “It is plainly impossible 
to study the origin of music through the contempla- 
tive enjoyment of the beautiful sound of music. 
Therefore the science of esthetics does not include 
a study of the origin of music. And, likewise, there 
are a number of subjects connected with music, and 
part of music, which do not belong to the esthetics 
of music, properly so called. 

“A botanist need know nothing of the language 
of flowers, and a landscape painter requires but a 
scanty knowledge of botany. The lapidary may be 
totally ignorant of the birthstones of the various 
months, and the sculptor need not know his marble 
is a crystalline carbonate of lime. We warrant that 
Phidias and Praxiteles knew nothing of its physical 
structure. Likewise the composer may be an artist 
of the highest rank without suspecting the existence 
of esthetics. 

“Let us conclude, however, with the trite remark 
that no knowledge is useless. The artist who brings 
to his special task a mind informed and broadened 
with a comprehensive study of many subjects, is, if 
other powers are equal, a greater artist than the more 
exclusive specialist who stands a better chance of 
running to seed.” 

nre 

Gladsome Easter carols are beginning to mingle 
with the mutterings of the choirmasters who have 
to rehearse them. 

ene 

The Music Students League had a rousing meet- 
ing last Sunday at The Art Center, 65 East Fifty- 
sixth street, with J. Fletcher Shera presiding in his 
customary suave and genial manner. About 200 
persons were present, including as guests of honor 
Alberto Jonas, Mme. Garrigue Mott, Frederick Gun- 
ster, Mrs. Julian Edwards, Mrs. Sada Cowen. A 
short musical program was given by Raphael Diaz 
and Estelle Liebling, the latter substituting at the 
last moment for Mme. Calvé, whom sudden indis- 
position prevented from being present. The artists 
registered finished and stimulative singing and the 
auditors registered response of a tropical warmth. 
Fine as were the vocal presentations, however, the 
chief business of the meeting was the discussion of 
ways and means for the formal and actual organiza- 
tion of the League, which will take place next Sun- 
day at The Art Center (3 p. m.) with well known 
speakers and musicians present. Last Sunday the 
talks were delivered by Mr. Shera, Mrs. Cowen, 
Mrs. Edwards, Mrs. Ripley Hitchcock, Leonard 
Liebling, and students Miss Spear, Miss Patterson, 
Mr. Swierzynski. Among the matters proposed 
were a Welfare Committee consisting of associate 
members with homes suitable for entertaining num- 
bers of students periodically for social reunion pur- 
poses, a plan to ask artists and orchestras to give 
gratis “dress rehearsal” performances of their pro- 
grams for student members of the League, a work- 
ing arrangement enabling student vocalists to have 
the help of student piano accompanists, and to fur- 
ther the association of instrumentalists for purposes 
of ensemble playing. Every music student in New 
York City and every musician willing to help them 
should attend next Sunday’s meeting of the new 
League. 


The Art Center, by the way, is doing a splendid 
work of its own in advancing the decorative crafts, 


and industrial and graphic arts among the youthful 
Americans. Mrs. Ripley Hitchcock, the president, 
has been interested in the work for twenty-five years 
and it is a liberal education to hear her tell about it. 
The rooms of the association are suitable for small 
recitals or other limited musical affairs and may be 
had at a nominal rental. 
nme, 

And while on the subject of disinterested art en- 
deavors, let us mention the Grand Opera Society of 
New York (Mrs. Zilpha Barnes Wood, director) 
which utilizes the services of young artists and stu- 
dents desirous of securing practise and routine in 
operatic singing and acting. The society has devoted 
itself particularly to appearances at public schools 
and its work there attracted much attention and 
favorable comment. One of the recent performances 
of the society was at the public school at Forty- 
second street and Third avenue, where Alexander S. 
Massell is night principal. This is what he said 
of the event: 

Some time ago I thought of trying to interest our thou- 
sand English students in opera in English. My school would 
be one of the last places in New York that a wiseacre would 
think of utilizing for opera in English. It’s not far from 
the East River, and its surroundings don’t boast of class. In 
spite of the fact that my students represent more than forty- 
five different nations, and that practically all of them work 
in hotels, shops and factories, Pelt I could offer them in- 
struction and entertainment by giving them opera in English. 
So I interested Mrs. Zilpha Barnes Wood and the New York 
Grand Opera Society in the project. Mrs. Wood and the 
society were only too glad to volunteer their services. For 
the first performance of “Faust” I could induce but one 
hundred and fifty students to part with twenty-five cents each 
to see the performance. At the second show I had four hun- 
dred, and on Thursday evening, March 2, I had an audience 
of one thousand, the entire school. I wish that next winter 
every night school teaching English to foreigners could have 
its regular performances of opera in English. 

I plan to continue giving operas until the end of the term. 
The performances have become so popular with the students 
that they have asked permission to bring their friends, 

Mrs. Zilpha Barnes Wood may be reached at the 
St. Andrew Hotel, Seventy-second street and Broad- 
way. 

nRrRe*e 

Deems Taylor writes a couple of columns in The 
World about the symphony orchestras in the big 
movie houses of New York. He not only praises 
their performances highly but also points out the 
specific musical value of the orchestral part of the 
film entertainments as follows: 

The revolutionary fact about these motion picture orches- 
tras is that the motion picture public—which collectively is 
far from an intellectual giant—pays to hear the music they 
play. Undoubtedly it comes primarily to see the films, yet 
the fact remains that incidentally it listens to symphonic 
music—pretty well played, on the whole—and listens with 
rapt attention and obvious pleasure. This is going on twice 
or three times a day, every day in the week. Eventually 
part of this motion picture public is going to lose its fear 
of good music and is going to begin sampling the big sym- 
phony orchestras. In time those orchestras may really become 
self supporting. If that dream ever comes true it will be 
the movie orchestras, and none other, that brought it about. 
For they are educating public taste and making the public 
pay its way, which is the only efficient way to educate any- 
body. 

eRe 

The Patagonian plesiosaurus, recently reported as 
having been seen plashing about in a sub-Andean 
lake, now turns out to be a myth, just as we were 
about to say that it probably was the dragon from 
“Siegfried,” in hiding during the war and now 
ready to return to Germany. 

ere 

A real exhumation is that of Mozart, lifted from 
local oblivion by the Metropolitan Opera House, 
which is to produce his “Cosi fan Tutte” next Satur- 
day afternoon. It will be discovered by the audi- 
ence that Mozart has a promising degree of musical 
talent and his future career in this town should be 
observed with much interest. 

oe, Be 

“Cosi Fan Tutte,” as everyone knows, was taken 
by Mozart from Irving Berlin’s one time popular 
song, “Everybody’s Doin’ It.” 

nee 

And now the dailies report that Irving Berlin is 
writing a ragtime opera for Mary Garden. The 
readers of this column had the news almost two 
years ago. 

nem, 

One sometimes wonders about the grand opera 
parents who are neglected by the librettists. Was 
Mrs. Amonasro, in “Aida,” dead or left behind in 
Ethiopia? And Il Re, in the same work, suggests 
the question as to the whereabouts of Mme. Re. The 
public meets the male Germonts, Jr. and Sr., in “Tra- 


viata,” but never glimpses mama. Lohengrin, a sort 
of immaculate conception, declares that he had no 
parents. Parsifal and Siegmund, too, make a great 
mystery of their parentage. The mothers of Wotan’s 
children are so many that, if stood side by side, 
there would be no room for them all on the stage of 
the Metropolitan. In “Louise” the librettist ‘does 
full honor to the parents of the heroine and we see 
the one or the other, or both together, in every act. 
RnRmne 
Schirmer’s globe trotting representative, David 

Kanner, postcards from Manila, P. 1.; 

And now that I’m here, 

I am of good cheer, 


For at some early day 
I'll return to Broadway. 


RRe 

At last the story of the real authors of “Aida,” 
whose libretto is credited by all the world to Ghis- 
lanzoni. The Musical Quarterly for January re- 
prints a letter from Camille Du Locle, to his wife, 
The translation is by Theodore Baker, and the italics 
are Du Locle’s: 

“My dear Marie, for the love of God, do not send 
me those unhappy papers. What should I do with 
them? Everybody will always be in the right as 
against me, and | in the wrong as against everybody. 
One must decide accordingly. I should only suc- 
ceed in having insult hurled at me, and in raising an 
uproar about my wretched names. Concerning Aida, 
here is the absolute truth. The real author of the 
libretto is Mariette Bey, who, having invented an 
Egyptian story of a certain sort, persuaded the Vice- 
roy to have an opera made of. it for the opening of 
the Isthmus. This story of Mariette’s, a few copies 
of which were printed in Cairo, is in Nuitter’s port 
folio. Because I gave him the copy which I had. 
The question was, to construct an opera from it. 
That is what I did, building up and demolishing a 
scenario with Verdi, then writing the svhole thing 
out in French—not the scenario, but the entire piece, 
bit by bit, sentence by sentence. Verdi had the piece 
put in verses by Ghislanzoni, and he was so far from 
asserting his paternity of it that we read on the 
Italian playbills Versi di Ghislanzoni—not “poem,” 
as is usually put there. Such is the real truth. | 
did this work at Busseto, whither I was called by 
Verdi. All this should be verified by letters and dis- 
patches. A dispatch to me which ought to be found, 
and which is curious, is the one in which I am given 
the choice, for Aida, between Verdi, Gounod and 
Wagner! Verdi never knew of this dispatch; but 
I have been ill recompensed. I, who always find 
that everybody is right as against me, as in excusing 
Verdi for having taken, over and above the bargain, 
the rights of translation from poor Nuitter !” 

mn Rne 

Apropos of Verdi, James E. Devoe, Detroit’s con- 
cert manager, sends us (and vouches for) this: 

“Stephen Townsend has been rehearsing our sym- 
phony orchestra choir this season. Following the 
first performance of Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch insisted on Mr, Townsend coming on the 
stage and acknowledging the applause. After the 
performance some ladies going out were discussing 
the performance. Said one: ‘But who was the man 
with the distinguished looking beard?’ ‘Oh,’ said the 
other, ‘why, that was Verdi.’ Thought you might 
want to engage him for a special article in the 
Musica Courter.” 

eee 

Reinald Werrenrath says that he would like be- 
latedly to enter the contest for the recent New York 
World prize, and he offers as his contributions : 

Brahms for the sake of Allah. 

Tennyson’s “The Bruch,” 

How doth the Bizet little bee? 

Maeterlinck’s ‘““The Life of the Beethoven.” 

The Classes Versus the Massenets 

Rubinstein, Rubinstein, I’ve been thinking. 

Debussy cat, Debussy cat, where have you been? 

Sweet and Loewe, sweet and Loewe wind of the 
western sea. 

There was an old woman who lived in her Schu- 
mann. 

A rolling stone gathers no Moszkowski. 

Half a Grieg, half a Grieg, half a Grieg onward. 

Eat your lunch at Mendelssohn’s. 

nere*e 

Sent by J. L. D.: 

Willy: “Could a cobbler’s song be called Schu- 
mann’s music?” 

Nilly : “No more than Annette Kellerman could be 
called a great diva.” Leonarp LIEBLING, 
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YOU WILL HEAR THIS SOON 


Samuel Insull, president of the Civic Opera Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, speaking on Sunday night, March 
12, at the Auditorium Theater, said that Chicagoans 
should subscribe to the fund now being raised to sup- 
port grand opera in Chicago inasmuch as for every 
dollar collected from the sale of tickets at the box 
office, $1.50 had to be spent by the management—a 
very poor argument from a business man who wants 
to raise money. Surely when the People’s Gas Com- 
pany stock was selling around thirty and had passed 
its dividend, had the management stated that for 
every dollar collected, $1.50 had to be disbursed, the 
People’s Gas would not be selling today around 
$83, nor would the stock pay dividends, as the 
stockholders would have thrown their stock on the 
market and forced the .price to a lower level. 
If memory serves right, those who have the desti- 
nies of the People’s Gas in hand issued rosy state- 
ments that brought back the confidence of the public 
at large. Mr. Insull’s statement to the Chicago pub- 
lic from the stage of the Auditorium was unmistak- 
ably truthful in every respect, but opera-goers and 
supporters of grand opera should not be told the 
truth, They should be asked to support grand opera 
and made to believe that, with a conservative man- 
agement, the $500,000 yearly guarantee would be 
sufficient to pay any deficit twice over. This indeed, 
might well be arranged, when one knows that the 
average receipts at the Auditorium for the last sea- 
son have been $10,000 a performance. Figuring the 
ten week’s season as seventy performances at $10,000 
each, the amount is $700,000 and, with a deficit of 
$250,000, the total is $950,000—close to the $1,000,- 
000 lost between Chicago and New York this season. 

Thus, from those figures Mr. Insul! could have 
painted in brighter colors the future of the Chicago 
Civie Opera Company and had he done so, the man- 
agement would not have had to require W. D. Mc- 
Junkin, of the advertising firm of that name, and 
chairman of the advertising division of the Civic 
Opera Association of Chicago, to send out solicitors 
to canvass office buildings in Chicago trying to secure 
subscribers to the fund from manicurists, chiropo- 
dists, barbers and stenographers. True, visiting that 
class of people makes the opera what it should be— 
a civic organization—but it is doubtful if the solici- 
tors from the house of the McJunkin Advertising 
Company secured many of the above mentioned pro- 
fessionals. The writer of this article took upon him- 
self also to canvass the same trades to find out the 
views of manicurists, chiropodists, barbers and 
stenographers. Five in each profession were visited 
and the answer was always the same: “I go to the 
opera once a year when a big star is billed. Why 
should I subscribe $10 when I can get two good seats 
for less money?” When shown why they should 
subscribe, the answer invariably was: “I will con- 
sider the matter, since you point out that by sub- 
scribing to the fund I am helping my own business ; 
but I won’t buy any seats this year, as that $10 is 
all that I can afford for opera,” 

With good arguments from the heads of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Association and with statements 
that would have gained the confidence of the peo- 
ple, the guarantee fund would have been over-sub- 
scribed long ago. As it is, it is a certainty that the 
guarantee fund will be raised—if not by April 23 as 
announced, at a later date, as by then only a few 
thousand dollars may be missing and the amount 
will be made up by several members on the board 
of directors of the new enterprise. 

On or about April 27, Mary Garden will be asked 
again by the heads of the Chicago Civic Opera Asso- 
ciation to remain at least for another year as general 
director of the company. Miss Garden then will 
issue a statement, in all probability, in which she will 
likely say that, although she feels elated at the con- 
fidence the board places in her, and .honored by 
the offer, she nevertheless will have to decline, hav- 
ing kept her promise to the Chicago public to give it 
the best opera it has ever had and having also kept 
her pledge to herself to remain director of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association only for one year—a state- 
ment she made publicly at the time of her appoint- 
ment a year ago last December. On or about May 1, 
1922, Miss Garden’s resignation will have been, after 
much unnecessary persuasion to reconsider her de- 
cision, finally accepted by the board. Then, the fol- 
lowing day, it will probably be announced that Clark 
A. Shaw will remain as Scdlnios manager at least 
for another year, as it is said on good authority he 
has already signed the contract with the board. Then 


it would not be at all surprising to be informed ‘on 


Giorgio Polacco had been made artistic director ; n 

would it be at all surprising if a lawyer of interna- 
tional renown, connected closely with the Chicago 
Opera Association, should be made general director 


as a sort of balancing wheel between the business and 
the artistic management. A few weeks will tell the 
tale and this writer once more believes that the 
Musicat Courter will have given its readers ad- 
vance news, which, although written now as prog- 
nostics, will by then have become facts. If the 
Musicav Courter is wrong this time, it will be the 
first time that prognostics concerning the Chicago 
Opera Company, Chicago Opera Association and 
Chicago Civic Opera Association have turned out to 
be unfounded, but, as the English say, “we shall see 
what we shall see,” and this between April 23 and 
May 1, 1922. In the meanwhile, Chicagoans, rich, 
poor and indifferent, must dig down in their pockets 
and subscribe to the fund. Chicago must have grand 
opera of the best. It is one of the most valuable 
assets of the city in holding its place among the big 
centers of the world and with Mr. Insull as its guard- 
ing angel, sane economy will place the company, no 
doubt, if not on a paying basis, nevertheless on a 
business one—and no more need be asked. R. D. 


sncnencepnnniianinne 
SUGGESTIONS INVITED 


The following letter received by our European 
representative ought to interest both composers and 
publishers and all those having at heart the cause of 


American music abroad: 
Vienna, March 5, 1922. 
My pear Mr. SAERCHINGER: 

I write you these lines upon the suggestion of Dr. Rich- 
ard Strauss. Probably Dr. Strauss has already communi- 
cated to you something about our international performances 
of chamber music, which are to take pee August 5 to 12 
(and perhaps annually after that) in Salzburg. . In 
the name of the committee (Heinrich Damisch, Dr. Hein- 
rich Kralik, Josef Reiter, Rudolph Réti, Dr. Paul Stefan 
and Dr. Egon Wellesz) I beg you to give us the benefit of 
your pibeabte aid-and experience. Will you not please give 
us the names of two or three prominent American com- 
posers of modern tendency, also a little list of those of 
their works that may be suitable for performance (songs, 
piano pieces, chamber music of every genre). , 

In the first year we can unfortunately give a very small 
number of composers from each country (perhaps only one 
or two) a hearing, as otherwise the programs will too 
large, and we Austrians are financially limited in material 
means. If you could help us also in the procuring of the 
music and the rights of performance, we should be most 
deeply obliged. 

e turn to you as the person best suited to the task of 
establishing the contact with America which is so necessary 
to our international enterprise. We, therefore, count upon 
your presence and that of some other well known American 
musicians and musical littérateurs at these performances. 

Looking forward to your response with pleasure and in- 
terest, and thanking you in anticipation, in the name of the 
coment. for any other suggestion relevant to our plan, 

am 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Dr. Rupotpn Rétr. 


As stated in a press report published by the 
Musica Courter, Dr. Richard Strauss has accepted 
the honorary chairmanship of the committee which 
Dr. Réti represents, and will honor the performances 
with his presence. The plan has already received 
the hearty endorsement of Darius Milhaud, of the 
Paris “Six”; of Kurt Atterberg, representing the 
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Swedish group; of Malipiero and other Italians, as 
well as the English musical fraternity, including 
Arnold Bax, Arthur Bliss, Eugene Goossens and 
Lord Berners. In order to avoid delays we advise 
that suggestions, accompanied by adequate musical 
material for performance, be forwarded direct to 
César Saerchinger, Passauer Strasse lla, Berlin, 
Germany, who will see that compositions which are 
not available are returned, if so desired. The im- 
portance of getting a hearing at the Salzburg Fes- 
tival, in connection with which these performances 
are to be held, must be patent to everybody. Musi- 
cians and amateurs of all nationalities will be gath- 
ered together in the lovely Austrian town. 
——@©—-- 
MUSIC MEMORY CONTESTS 

The matter of material available for Music Mem- 
ory Contests, commented upon in the March 16 
issue of the Musica Courter, page 23, has called 
forth a reply from no less an authority than Sigmund 
Spaeth. The Musica Courier in its first article on 
this subject commented upon the fact that so very 
little American music was used in these contests, so 
very few American composers represented. An- 
swers came from John W. Beattie, chairman in 
charge of the Grand Rapids contest, and from Mrs, 
Marx E. Oberndorfer, chairman of the music divi- 
sion, General Federation of Music Clubs, both of 
whom stated that American compositions recorded 
for mechanical instruments were so small in number 
that it was impossible to include any more of them 
in these contests than is now being done. The 
Musicat Courier took the liberty of doubting the 
force of this reasoning, basing its doubt upon the 
fact that a very few minutes’ search in talking ma- 
chine catalogues revealed quite a number of Ameri- 
can compositions of the best sort. Mr. Spaeth now 
confirms this doubt, and from his letter it becomes 
evident that no excuse is possible for the use of so 
few American pieces. If they are not used it would 
appear to be because the promoters of these contests 
have some reason for not wishing to use them. 

Here is Mr. Spaeth’s letter : 

New York, March 16. 
Editor Musical Courier: 

I note the discussion in your last issue of Music Memory 
Contests and the limited material available in the field of 
American composition. Such a complaint is surprising. 

Not only are the talking machines well equipped in this 
respect, but the reproducing piano offers still further oppor- 
tunities of acquainting school children with the best that 
American composers have produced. 

The Ampico, for ar eg has frequently appeared in 
these contests, playing both piano music and some of the 
symphonic selections with great effect.. The catalog in- 
cludes a representative list of MacDowell, the best of Vic- 
tor Herbert (played by himself), some fine bits of Mac- 
Fadyen, Ornstein, Gottschalk, Cadman, Nevin, DeKoven, 
Carpenter, Fannie Dillon, Burleigh, Eastwood Lane, and 
much popular material by Carrie Yorks Bond, Mana-Zucca, 
Lohr, Souvaine, Sovra, Spross, Ward-Stephens, Vander- 
pool, and the best known writers of syncopation and mel- 
ody ballads. 

It would be easy to offer a complete Ampico program of 
American music, and this has often béen done. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) SicmuNp Spaeru. 





Metropolitan Presents All-American Cast in “Carmen” 


Other Popular Operas Repeated with Large and Enthusiastic Audiences 


“Faust,” Marcu 13. 
On March 13, Geraldine Farrar reappeared as Marguerite 


in Gounod’s opera, “Faust,” singing and acting with dis- 
tinct charm. artinelli was the Faust and was in really 
good form, winning many 9 from the large audience. 
De Luca made a capital Valentin and Leon Rothier was 
in his old role of Mephistopheles. On the whole the per- 
formance was a delightful one and the audience haved 
reciation. Hasselmans led his men through the 
skill and proper spirit. 

“SNEGoUROTCHKA,” Marce# 15. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff's spectacular opera “Snegourotchka 
was presented before a large audience on March 15 with 
practically the same cast as at previous performances. Bori 
— sang the title role. Orville Harrold was the Czar, 
which role for the last two performances has been assigned 
to Rafaelo Diaz. Mr. Harrold made much of the beauti- 
ful yore wg . the — act, for which he pape aye Not 
cere applause. Marion Telva appeared in as airy 
yn Spring. The opera ran smoothly “ar Artur Bodan- 
zky’s on, 


genuine a 
score wit 


” 


“Loreey,” Marcu 16. 

Catalani’s “Loreley” was March 16 with the 
same cast as presented at the first hearing. Claudia Muzio 
had the title role; Marie Sundelius was Anna; Beniamino 
Gigli, Walter; Jose Mardones, Rudolph, and Giuseppe 
Danise appeared as Baron Hermann. The performance was 
as impressive as formerly, the artists contributing excellent 
work both vocally and otherwise and making the most of 
every 0 ity available. 

Miss Muzio and Mr. Gigli came in for a large share of 
the evening’s honors, but well received also was Marie 
Sundelius who did some. really lovely singing. Moranzoni 
conducted with authority. 

: “CARMEN,” Marca 17. 

Tt was an all-American cast on the distaff side at the 

Metropolitan for the performance of “Carmen,” Friday 


evening. Geraldine Farrar once more repeated her multi- 
colored interpretation of the gypsy; Alice Miriam, as Mi- 
caela, sang the aria beautifully and proved afresh that both 
as a a and actress she is a decided acquisition to the 
Metropo itan forces; Grace Anthony sang charmingly as 
Frasquita, and the same is true-of Marion Telva as Mer- 
cedes. As Don Jose, Martinelli was in the best voice and 
gave plentifully of his rich vocal store; nor did Mardones, 
as Escamillo, stand behind him in any whit. The comic 
smugglers were done by Ananian and Meader. Louis Has- 


selmans conducted what proved to be a high grade perform- f 


ance throughout. 
“Manon Lescaut,” Marcu 18 (Matinee). 


Matinee adorers of grand opera and of Mme. Alda and 
Messrs. li and De Luca, crowded the Metropolitan last 
Saturday afternoon to see and hear their favorites and of 
course the fortunate artists received idolatrous attention 
and overwhelming applause. The trio were in fine voice 
and acting form and gave a mellifluous and spirited repre- 
sentation of Puccini’s colorful work, which, all told, is 
engaging and melodious, alth nei in dramatic in- 
terest nor musical characteriza does it compare with 
the more typically French, more romantic, and more drama- 
tically arresting “Manon” of Massenet. 


“Ricocetto,” Marcu 18 (Eveninc). 


On Saturday evening “Rigoletto” was repeated, the fea- 
ture of interest being that the title role was sung for the 
first time here by Danise, that sterling baritone, 
who new laurels, He was in fine voice and sang 
the music admirably, investing it with much fervor and yet 
not detracting from the big climaxes by over-indulgence 
during the entire performance. His acting was as - 
worthy as his singing, and his facial play—to those near 

to see—was at all times interesting and gripped one’s 
attention. Mr. Danise has another important role to 


(Continued on page 31) 
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MARCH 13 


Manfred Malkin 


Beginning his recital in big and well filled Carnegie Hall, 
promptly at the advertised time, March 13, Manfred Malkin 
finished within an hour and twenty minutes, playing an all- 
Chopin program, including from the sonata with the fun- 
eral march to the A flat polonaise (the one with the four 
pages of left-hand octaves). The twilight-lit hall, the 
large, attentive and enthusiastic audience, which waxed more 
and more enthusiastic as the evening wore on, all was some- 
what unusual, Quiet, unassuming in manner, Mr. Malkin 
produces tremendous effects; his technic fairly “crackled” 
in the A minor study, which he built to a terrific finish. 
Three times he paused right there to rise from the piano 
and bow his acknowledgments to applause. The beautiful 
clarity and calm, lovely tone, in the D. flat nocturne; the 
“no-pedal effects” in the G major, the airplane speed in the 
B flat minor preludes, and the final climax attained in the 
polonaise, all this was noted, with the call for encores which 
began with velvet-like playing of the berceuse and continued 
with other favorites. 


Margaret Nikoloric 


On Monday afternoon of last week at the Town Hall, 
Margaret Nikoloric made her’ New York debut with a pro- 
gram that was varied and exceedingly interesting. She be- 
gan with two intermezzi by Brahms; nocturne in C sharp 
minor followed by two etudes, Chopin; prelude, chorale and 
fugue, Cesar Franck; “Promenade vers la Mer,” Koechlin; 
two movements perpetuels, Poulenc, and a Debussy group 
including “Voiles,” “Minstrels,” “Reflets dans l’eaus,” “Ce 
qu’a vu le vent d’Quest.” 

Miss Nikoloric has studied both in America and Europe 
and proved to be an artist of exceptional ability. She plays 
with brilliancy and coloring that is exceptional in the young 
artist, and she puts a certain originality into these works 
from the modern composers, that was particularly enjoyable. 
At first hearing Miss Nikoloric seems to possess all the 
qualities that are necessary to make a concert artist. 

Another enjoyable feature of this afternoon concert was 
the fact that no one was permitted to come into the hall 
during a number, which was a tremendous relief to those 
who had assembled on time, and had gone with the intentions 
of listening, either out of pleasure or the duty of being pres- 
ent at a debut. Miss Nikoloric received favorable comment 
in the local press, and has undoubtedly made a good impres- 


sion. 
MARCH 14 


Louis | Dornay 


Louis Dornay, the Dutch tenor, gave his first New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of March 14. His 


program was well arranged and included German Lieder, 
modern French songs, Dutch folk songs and Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Life and Death.” Mr. Dornay is an interesting 
singer, and among his many good qualities mention might 
be made of his interpretative ability, excellent diction and 
the intelligent use of his voice. Fourdrain’s “Aux 
Portes de Seville,” Poldowsky’s “Nocturne” and Debussy’s 
“La Belle au Bois Dormant” were numbers which were 
especially well liked by the audience. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra: Erna 
Rubinstein Soloist 


Little Erna Rubinstein, violinist, playing the Bruch con- 
certo, was the sensational feature of the March 14 concert 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The child performed the beautiful work in a 
beautiful manner, with entirely professional ease, showing 
unique technical and musical mastery, The amazing per- 
formance, with big tone and scintillant virtuosity, drew six 
recalls, Conductor Mengelberg patting her on the head, ex- 
pressing the feelings of the audience with the gesture. Fol- 
lowing this there came the Strauss “Heldenleben” tone- 
poem ( Mendelssohn's overture to “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” well played, opened the concert). The tone-poem, 
dedicated to Mengelberg, forty-five minutes long, brought 
into play all the force of contrast known to the Hollandish 
conductor, whose “wonderful left” (remember Corbett’s 
“fearful right?”) urges, compels, coaxes his players to as- 
tonishing efforts, During the very varied violin solo, repre- 
senting the hero’s helpmate, the audience for once forgot 
to “strum on its catarrh” as Woollcott has it. In conse- 
quence Concertmaster Scipione Guidi was heard with the 
attention he deserved. But what about the late comers and 
the early goers? They e’eenmost spoil the concert for 
serious and true music-lovers! Such folks came in at nine 
o'clock, and hustled out during the middle of the tone-poem. 
Stay at home, or stay at the concert! 


Jerome Rappaport 


It was a very large and a very enthusiastic audience 
which heard the recital given by Jerome Rappaport at 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of March 14. This young 
pianist is a boy in years—about eight or nine—but his in- 
terpretations are those of a much older person, He played 
the Scarlatti sonata in D and bouree in B minor, the Schu- 
bert A flat impromptu, two of Mendelssohn’s songs with- 
out words, and shorter pieces by Chopin, Grieg, Scriabine 
and MacDowell. His closing number was an ambitious one 
for a child of his years, the Beethoven concerto, No, 1, in 
C, with accompaniment of a second piano. As will be 
seen, this was a varied program, one which gave the young 
artist an opportunity to show his ability in heavy selections 
as well as in the lighter numbers, and he was equal to the 
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test. He played the Scriabine prelude for left hand alone, 
and displayed a well developed technic. The large audience 
did not in the least phase Jerome, for he did not at any time 
show perceptible signs of nervousness. At the conclusion 
of the program, his listeners crowded around the platform 
and demanded many extra numbers. 


Philadelphia Orchestra: Gabrilowitsch Soloist 


One of the high spots of the winter's music was the per- 
formance of the second Brahms piano epg at the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra concert, Carnegie Hall, March 14. This 
is a work which, owing doubtless to its length, difficulty, 
lack of reward for the pianist and also lack of appeal to 
the average public, is seldom heard. The present writer in 
a long concert experience heard it only once a number of 
years ago and did not care for it then; but when it is 
played by two such musicians as Gabrilowitsch and Stokow- 
ski, its manifold beauties are revealed and it can rightly 
claim place among the finest examples of its kind. It is 
truly, as Hanslick described it, more a symphony with piano 
obligato than a piano concerto, The way in which Sto 
kowski and his orchestra and Gabrilowitsch gave each other 
mutual support or place as the music demanded was ideal 
It was from every standpoint a performance such as one 
rarely hears or can reasonably expect to hear. The audi 
ence was not slow to appreciate this and recalled both solo- 
ist and conductor time after time. 

The other special item of the concert was John Alden 
Carpenter’s “A Pilgrim Vision,” written two years ago for 
the Mayflower celebration in Philadelphia, but heard here 
for the first time. It is an earnest, serious bit of writing, 
the conscientious work of an excellent musician. It was 
reviewed at length in these columns when it was played a 
the Davenport biennial of the N. F. M. C 

The concert began with three Wagner numbers: “En 
trance of the Gods into Walhalla,” from “Das Rheingold ;” 
“Waldweben,” from “Siegfried,” and “Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey,” from “Gétterdammerung,” and ended with Liszt's 
first Hungarian rhapsody, all of them brilliantly and ef 
fectively played. It is interesting to note that Stokowski’'s 
Wagner is a distinct concert Wagner, very effective, even 
though it often differs in tempi and dynamic shadings fr 


that of the’ stage. 
MARCH 15 


Mme. Morton-Harris 

Mme. Horton-Harris, soprano, a singer of intelligence, 
who has been heard in the metropolis before, gave a song 
recital in Town Hall on March 15. She sang three groups, 
comprising songs by Schumanri, Chausson, Paladilhe, Sulze, 
Wachs, Fourdrain, John Powell, Eugene Croossens, Joseph 
Littau and Robert Terry. The concert was made doubly 
interesting because of the delightful piano accompaniments 
rendered by Isidore Luckstone. 


MARCH 16 
The People’s Chorus of New York 


The third and last ag of the season by the People’s 
Chorus of New York, L. Camilieri conductor, was given 





LONDON STRING QUARTE 


“This is indeed the last word in chamber music playing—it has never 
been surpassed.” ‘‘Plain Dealer,’’ Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 9th, 1922. 


the London String Quartet.” 
i tone blendings.” 
| was ravishing.”’ 
1st Violin, JAMES LEVEY Viola, H. WALDO WARNER 
2nd Violin, THOMAS W. PETRE ‘Cello, C. WARWICK-EVANS 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 





is filled with vitality.” 


dreams. 


rhythmic sense. 


“This is quartet playing of the best sort, in which beauty, fullness and 
balance of tone and a finely ome, ensemble are united their performance 
—N. 


“Their playing took on an almost un earthy beauty akin to music heard in 


“They make chamber music not a cult but a practical artistic beauty.” 
—Free Press, Detroit, Mich., Novy. 15, 1922, by Charlotte Tarusey 


“A singularly rich quality of tone and a real delicacy of shading with a fine 
Pp 
“One never realizes what utter beauty there is in chamber music until it 


is shown by such masters as the London String Quartet.’ 
—Evening Telegram, Toronto, Canada, Novy. 23, 1922 


“Whether surging into the richness of a full orchestra or receding softly 
into a vanishing whisper, there was a delicate precision and a grace of move- 
ment that held the audience entranced.” 

—Daily Evening Record, Stockton, Cal., Dec. 17, 1922 


“Once in a while one hears a concert which leaves language so far behind 
as to make a critical review absurd—such a concert was given last night by 
“The London String Quartet has come and conquered.” 
~— Wisconsin News, Milwaukee, Feb. 13, 1922, by Wm. J. Jaffee. 


“Let them come again and come often-—they will be welcome.” 
xaminer, San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 20, 1922, by Redfern Mason 


“People listened to the various numbers in tense silence fearing that in 
some way they might lose one single phrase of the melodious harmonics and 


“As often as we have heard Debussy, it never has been heard to better 
advan e than in the hands of the L. 8. Q.-—that very perfume of string music 
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+ Times, by Richard Aldrich, Nov. 6, 1922. 
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before a fair sized audience at Town Wall, March 16, 
A number of choral works were effectively rendered, the 
composers represented being Gounod, Rossihi, Saint-Saéns, 
Camilieri, Charles P. Scott, G. B. Nevin, and Thomas Moore. 

Rozsi Varady, cellist, and Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, were the 
soloists. The former played “Chanson Triste,” Tschaikow- 
sky; “Serenade Espagnole,” Glazounoff, and “Tarantelle,” 
Popper, as well as Handel's “Largo,” which latter number 
was presented in conjunction with the chorus. 

Mr. Diaz was in excellent voice and sang charmingly 
an aria from “L’Elisir D’Amore,” Donizetti; “Elegie,” 
Massenet, and Oley Speaks’ “Morning.” He received an 
ovation and was obliged to add two encores—“Mexican Folk 
Song,” and “Call of the Sea” by Townsend. 

Dr. John H. Finley, who was Guest of Honor, made an 
iddress on “The Influence of Ensemble Singing’ in a Great 
City,” in which he complimented both chorus and conductor, 
aying among other things, “Its sound symbolizes America.” 

Maurice Eisner accompanied the soloists sympathetically. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra: John McCormack 
Soloist 

soston Symphony Concert at C arnegie 
Hall, Thursday evening, March 16, were Charles Martin 
Loeffler and John McCormack. They are mentioned in that 
Mr. Loeffler had not written such splendid 
ongs as he did, John McCormack would not have been able 
to sing them in the masterly way that he did. The songs are 
setting for tenor voice and orchestra of two poems by 
Yeats—“The Host of the Air” and “The Fiddler of 
and of W. Hefernan’s (The Blind) “Song of 
Caitilin in Holahan.” (Incidentally Mr. Loeffler calls them 
fantasies, not songs.) While the apparatus which Mr. 
Loeffler employs to set the simple poem is a large one, so 
skilfully has he constructed the accompanying symphonic 
poem (for that is what it literally is) to each one that there 
is no feeling of over-elaboration. There is exquisite delicacy, 
all three. “The Host of the Air” is the most 
frankly melodious; “The Fiddler of Dooney” has some won- 
derful reel tunes, and “The Song of Caitilin-ni-Holahan’”’ is 
a truly inspired utterance in which the composer, making 
use of a solemn march rhythm, has led up to the climax 
that is moving in the extreme. Best of all Mr. Loeffler, 

while never commonplace in writing for voice, has provided 
a vocal line that is eminently singable. John McCormack’s 
presentation of these three songs has already been described 
and that is the single word for it. Aside from 
a singer of songs— 


The heroes of the 
order because 1f 


Ww. B 


Dooney” 


imagery in 


as masterly, 
being what all the world knows he is— 


Mr. McCormack is a musician of the first rank and an 
artist second to none in any branch of the vocal field he 
enters. The audience welcomed all three of the fantasies 


most heartily and after the final one Mr. McCormack’ was 
called back time and again, bringing Mr. Loeffler with him 


to share in acknowledging the demonstration, a fine and 
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not to hear, and ended with a routine reading of that dullest 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff works, the “Great Russian Easter” 
overture. Before the Loeffler works Mr. McCormack sang 
two Bach arias and sang them exceedingly well, as he always 
sings Bach. The accompaniment with occasional ragged en- 
trance, especially on the part of the organ, suggested that 
more rehearsal would have been of benefit. Also half as 
many strings would have, one felt sure, sounded more Bach- 
like than the whole of the powerful string band of the 
Boston Symphony, 


Sergei and Max Kotlarsky 

Sergei and Max Kotlarsky, violinist and pianist, respec- 
tively, gave a joint recital in Aeolian Hall, March 16, which 
showed the brothers in a bright, artistic light. The violinist, 
the elder, has a large tone, well developed technic, and plays 
very musically; this much said, it is only fair to name his 
pleasant stage presence as another asset. This, too, is true 
of the younger, the pianist, who plays with musical fervor 
and clean technic; his education has been entirely American. 
Together they played Ries’ beautiful suite notably well, the 
finale (“Perpetuum Mobile”) with splendid speed and clear- 
ness. Lalo’s Spanish symphony and pieces by Tartini, Men- 
delssohn and Wieniawski for violin went well, applause in- 
terrupting the performance of “Scherzo Tarantelle.” Auer’s 
transcription of “Hymn to the Sun” (played as encore) 
showed his noble tone. The pianist played MacDowell’s 
“The Eagle” with crashing crescendo, and a Debussy piece, 
as well as two Liszt works, with altogether fine effect, for 
he plays spontaneously and with warmth. A big audience 
heard and applauded the brothers, and it seemed as if half 
the audience thronged the artist's room afterward, with 
congratulations. Included were well known musical and 
professional folk, and perhaps the proudest persons in the 
room were the parents of the young artists, as well as 
Albert Ross Parsons, instructor of the pianist. 


MARCH 17 


Alice Verlet 


Alice Verlet, a Belgian soprano who has sung in the lead- 
ing opera houses of Paris and London and well known here, 
gave pleasure to a large audience in Carnegie Hall, March 
17, when she offered an interesting program. Her light 
soprano voice was effectively used in coloratura and lyric 
airs. She sang with charm and understanding of style, and 
her pure tones were delightful. For Mozart's aria, “Il 
Re Pastore,” Xavier Cugat played a violin obligato, and 
later he gave a group of violin solos. Mme. Verlet had the 


artistic support of John Warren Erb at the piano. The 
program was as follows: 
Batti, Batti (from “Don Giovanni’). Mozart 


(violin obligato by Xavier ( “ugat) . Mozart 


Aria from “I! Re Pastore” 
Grieg 


Sur les Rocs et les Fjords.........60eee00s 
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Xavier Cugat 
(Antonio Lora at the piano for Mr, Cugat.) 


Chanson Indoue 
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Gertrude Debin 


Gertrude Debin, a young pianist of about fifteen, appeared 
in a debut recital at Aeolian Hall on March 17, and pleased 
her many friends and admirers, this being evident by the 
spontaneous applause she received after each number. Her 
program was a pretentious one for a performer of such 
tender years, and contained “Chaconne,” Bach-Busoni; 
“Melodie,” Gluck-Sgambati; “Etudes Symphoniques,” Schu- 
mann; “The Little Shepherd,” Debussy; five Chopin num- 
bers, comprising C sharp minor valse, fantasy impromptu, 
C sharp minor mazurka, polonaise in G sharp minor and the 
“Revolutionary etude,” as well as “The Nightingale,” Ala- 
bieff-Liszt; Staccato etude, Rubinstein, and twelfth Hun- 
garian rhapsody by Liszt. She revealed undoubted talent 
and gives much promise for a brilliant future. 

Aside from the difficult and lengthy program, she gave 
several encores, and was the recipient of many beautiful 
floral pieces. 


Martin Richardson 


On March 17, Martin Richardson tenor, gave a recital 
at Aeolian Hall, at which he proved himself to be a singer 
of merit. He possesses a good voice, and sings with par- 
ticularly fine taste. His program consisted of French, Italian 
and English songs, all of which were heartily received by 
his audience. So delightfully sung and interpreted was the 
“Le Reve de Des Grieux,” Massenet, that a repetition of it 
was demanded, Gordon Hampson, at the piano, proved him- 
self to be an excellent accompanist. 


MARCH 18 
Adele Bliss 


On Saturday evening, March 18, Adele Bliss, soprano, 
delighted a large audience with her song recital at Aeolian 


Hall. In her singing she displayed a good voice and her 
interpretations were commendable, She received several 
encores and an abundance of flowers. Lina Coen presided 


at the piano. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The final concert of the New York season by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, Pierre Monteux conductor, was given 
on Saturday afternoon, March 18, in Carnegie Hall. The 
symphony presented: was Brahms’ No. 1, in C minor, op. 68. 
This work has been produced in New York many times 


well deserved tribute to a great artist and a great composer. Prologue 

- M ‘ : be said that } conducted the Ragnhild : rm PELE b “ 
for Mr. Monteux, it must be said that he conducted the es Blt REESE REI! J OREN PRERAD ERA MeO 5 Tschaikowsky this season by various symphony orchestras. Mr. Monteux’s 
Loeffler works with sympathy and understanding. Modern Les Cloches ...-...cscccsscsssccvceseveeeececteeeeeeeens Debussy reading, which materially differed from the interpretations 
works seem much more to his conductorial taste than the pemenee Teen nen eeeeereeeenaaanetsneetteneensererege se eee of our local and guest conductors, failed to arouse en- 
classics, for the concert opened with as dull a performance fjansons ja Gigue............ sss eee eee Charles Bordes thusiasm, but rather revealed absence of inspiration. 
of the dul! Schubert C major symphony as one would wish  Larghetto .........ccccecucccscerceesecvereeveeeuranens Handel Debussy’s “Iberia,” Images No. 2, another work featured 
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WALTER MILLS 


BARITONE 


—Troy Times. 


in splendid voice. 


ONCE EVIDENT. 


while “Deep River” 


ough Transcript. 


that brought tears to the eyes of many listeners. 
in Manney’s “Consecration” and Huhn’s “Invictus” 
heights of dramatic power and intensity were reached.—Peterbor- 


Mr, Mills possesses a rich, luscious vocal organ, combined with 
great intensity of interpretation —Musical Courier. 


Walter Mills was given a great ovation when he appeared. in 
Concert last week. Mr. Mills is a baritone of EXCEPTIONAL 
POWER. He responded to a dozen curtain calls, and every 
number was encored.—Albany Knickerbocker Press. 


Walter Mills, well-known baritone, sang with Anna Case, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, 
for the Sphinx Club, and was obliged to respond with three encores. 


Walter Mills, the well known young baritone of New York, was 


THE SIMILARITY OF HIS TONE 


QUALITY TO THAT OF DAVID BISPHAM WAS AT 
It is the rare beauty of this quality which 
forms the foundation of Mr, Mills’ excellent interpretation. In For- 
syth’s “From the Hills of Dreams” he revealed a true lyric feeling, 
by Fisher was sung with a religious fervor 


It was, however, 
that the greatest 
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frequently by our local and visiting symphony orchestras 
proved more suitable to Mr. Monteux’s imagination. In this 
he was far more satisfying. “Prelude to a Drama,” by Franz 
Schreker, was the novelty produced. This is a composition 
of ultra-extreme tendencies. Although there are moments 
where fragmentary suggestions appear, many of these show- 
ing a strong penchant towards Naame on the whole, the 
work lacks originality. Whether concert audiences will 
crave for a repetition of this composition is problematic. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert 


The concert on March 18 at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art by David Mannes and his orchestra of selected musi- 
cians, afforded much pleasure to another large audience. 
The wore am comprised the “Coriolanus” overture, Bee- 
thoven; Dvorak’s symphony No. 5, in E minor (“From the 
New World” ); symphonic poem, “Danse macabre,” Saint- 
Saéns; suite for string orchestra by Scalero, op. 29 (in 
manuscript, first performance) which proved to be an 
inspired work; “Volga Boatman’s Song” (arranged by 
Stravinsky), Glinka, and overture to “Tannhauser,” 


agner. 

To go into detail regarding the performance of each 
number is unnecessary. Mr. Mannes’ readings of the various 
compositions were musicianly, In short, he is firmly 
established as a conductor of authority. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who divides his time between being 
conductor for the Detroit Symphony Orchestra and one of 
our best pianists, gave his third piano recital of the season 
at Aeolian Hall, Saturday afternoon, March 18. Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch chose an eminently conservative program. The 
list comprised Mendelssohn’s “Variations Seriuses;” Schu- 
bert's A minor sonata, (op. 120); two etudes, the D flat 
prelude and scherzo, op. 20, of Chopin, and Brahms’ E 
minor intermezzo, op. 11, and rhapsody op. 119, in E flat. 
Everything on the program was played with the taste, poesy 
and imagination which are always characteristic of Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch at his best. As on Tuesday evening with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in the Brahms concerto, he proved 
once more that he has no superior today as an interpreter of 
the works of the great Vienna master. Under his magic 
touch all their dryness vanishes and nothing but the beauty 


is left. 
MARCH 19 


John McCormack 


One need only attend a McCormack concert such as the 
one he gave at the Hippodrome on March 19, to appreciate 
the fact that several things which we take for granted are 
in reality only relative and depend entirely upon the cir- 
cumstance—in other words, the artist. We take for granted, 
some of us, that English cannot be sung, and that, especially, 
songs written in a foreign tongue must be sung in that 
tongue or be inevitably ruined. McCormack, with his genius, 
his magnificent vocal equipment, and his faith in his own 
people and his own native tongue, proves to us that this 
belief is the purest fallacy based upon nothing more sub- 
stantial than the inability of certain other singers, either 
foreign born or brought up on foreign ideals, to accomplish 
what McCormack accomplishes with, apparently, the most 
perfect ease, and certainly to the delight of the huge audi- 
ence which invariably gathers to hear him because all these 
people know that McCormack will treat them fairly and 
will give them what they want. 

More than once in the past two or three seasons remarks 
have been passed as to the extraordinary love of music to be 
found in Australia, where artists can give a whole series of 
recitals in a single season, and it has been invariably added 
that such a thing would be impossible in New York. But 
McCormack proves that it can be done in New York. Not 
only that it can be done, but that it can be done in the face 
of the tremendous number of musical entertainments that 
are being just now given in New York—a crowded season 
unknown in Australia. Not only can concert after concert 
be given by McCormack, but also they are given, not at 
some small auditorium seating a thousand or so, but in the 
great auditorium of the New York Hippodrome, before 
audiences that fill not only every inch of the regular seating 
space but also every inch of the stage as well. 

Also we constantly hear that there is no American 
music worth singing. McCormack proves the contrary. 
He puts American songs on his programs and the American 
songs are as successful as any of those emanating from 
foreign sources. As a matter of record it may be stated 
that two of the American songs on this particular program— 
“On Eribeg Island,” by H. O. Osgood, and “Your Eyes,” 
by Edwin Schneider—shared honors with one of the Irish 
songs, “The Light of the Moon,” arranged by Herbert 
Hughes, as having brought forth the greatest amount of 
applause that was allotted to anything in the entire program, 
far more than was given to the songs of Strauss and Wolf. 
The Osgood song is new, marked “first time” on the pro- 
gram, and its popular and widespread success may be con- 
fidently predicted. 

McCormack’s success is only partly due to the extra- 
ordinary beauty of his voice. If he did not know how to 
use it that beauty would be worth very little. But he brings 
with it a supremely great artistry and a musicianship that 
is so eminent that even the most fastidious professional 
critic can find no fault with it. His interpretations are 
full of charm, but they never sacrifice the musical side of 
the piece to the vocal side—the great fault of most singers. 

MeCo rmack never permits himself any sort of affectation, 
- disregards the music and the composer in order to 
“show off” the beauty of his voice. He is a great and 
sincere artist, and the greatness of his success is a thing 
of which America should be proud, for it proves the ex- 
cellence of American taste in things musical. 


Walter Damrosch Opera Recital 


Walter Damrosch gave one of his inimitable opera recitals 
at Aeolian Hall on March 19 before an audience that not 
only filled the entire hall but occupied a goodly number of 

seats on the stage. The subject for explanation and elucida- 
tion was the great Irish-American folk opera, “Tristan”— 
at least one may presume it is Irish-American, for is not 
Ireland a part of America? or is America a part of Ireland? 


The writer likes Damrosch’s enthusiasm. He is a real 
Wagnerite—one of the few left in these cynical days of 
idol smashing, where, truly, the world seems to have gone 
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blind and deaf, and America to be suffering from a sad 
attack of Italianitis—if the Americans of America have 
anything whatever to say about what is presented for their 
pe tower Sha which is greatly to be doubted. 

Damrosch knows his Wagner perfectly and he makes 
one feel the amazing greatness of the man—the greatest 
genius the world has ever known, as Mencken gives us to 
understand, It is hard, indeed, that the devotees who enjoy 
the Damrosch recitals, and learn from them sufficient of the 
Wagner ideal to prepare them for the full enjoyment of 
the opera when it is performed, should have such rare 
opportunities to hear the stage work. It is also a tragedy 
that they do not have opportunity to hear it in decent 
English. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


Under the skillful direction of Artur Bodanzky, the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra delighted a large audience 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on Sunday afternoon with 
this program: E flat symphony, No. 3 (“Eroica”), Bee- 


thoven; “Mother Goose” suite, Ravel, and Wagner’s 
“Rienzi” overture. Ravel’s five children’s pieces were espe- 
cially fine. This was the first of the Sunday concerts at 


the Metropolitan. 


BERLIN 


(Continued from page 5.) 
he appeared at the desk, and the policemen stationed for 
precaution at conspicuous spots in the hall could quietly sit 
down as listeners. 

Weingartner finds in the Berlin press more opposition 
than among the public. Of course his eminent qualities as 
a conductor are recognized everywhere, but at the same 
time he is blamed for his lack of development, for un- 
progressiveness, for resting commodiously upon old laurels, 
for being out of touch with the modern movement, etc. 

His Berlin programs so far corroborated these ‘charges. 
He relies entirely on the magic power of classical symphonic 
literature, and the only concession to more recent creative 
endeavor was his own “Lustige Ouverture,” a brilliant and 
showy piece, skillfully made, but devoid of individuality in 
its imitation of Strauss, 


Miscua ELMAN THE SOLOIST. 


Mischa Elman, as soloist of this concert, was applauded 
in this conservative environment as much as everywhere 
else. He played the Tschaikowsky concerto in an altogether 
superior manner, exhibiting a phenomenal technic in the 
service of a musical temperament of extraordinary power, 
and a tone of touching emotional quality. Still more re- 
markable was his success in his own concert with the Phil- 
harmonic orchestra, at which he played concertos by Vi- 
valdi and Brahms, and Lalo’s “Spanish Symphony.” Prof. 
Willy Hess conducted the orchestra on this occasion. 

nm. L. 
Biocu’s “Jewish Poems” Impress Procressives, 

A concert of more than ordinary interest was that given 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra by Dr, Heinz Unger, the 
young conductor who has distinguished himself first as an 
authentic exponent of Gustav Mahler, and more recently 
as a champion of modern orchestral composition. The 
focus of interest this time was upon the “Trois Poémes 
Juifs” of Ernest Bloch, which received their first hearing 
in Germany upon this occasion. They made a visibly deep 
impression upon an audience which no doubt comprised a 
considerable proportion of Jews. 

Critical opinion, on the uther hand, was divided, the more 
progressive wing being laudatory, while the academics rec- 
ognized chiefly a relationship to Debussy and a reminiscence 
of the oriental atmosphere of “Salome” (!)—in other 
words, externals. 

That there were many such listeners was due to the fact 
that most of them had come chiefly to hear Mahler’s “Lied 
von der Erder;” for that there is a certain soul- relationship 
between the two composers was obvious from a juxta- 
position of their works. Dr. Unger gave a profoundly per- 
sonal and spiritualized reading of the “Lied,” assisted most 
ably by Ida Harth-zur Nieden, contralto, and less so by 
Ludwig Hess, tenor, 

ELEANOR SpeNcER Scores AGAIN. 

The chief soloist of the concert was Eleanor Spencer, 
who delighted her audience by a brilliant, spirited and color- 
ful rendition of Cesar Franck’s “Symphonic Variations.” 
Spiritually as well as technically this fine artist has devel- 
oped to a most remarkable degree. For her the greatest 
plaudits of the evening were spent and American musician- 
ship was able to record another decisive victory in Berlin. 


More New Busont. 


At the last symphonic concert of the State Opera, Furt- 
wangler gave an excellent performance of two pieces from 
Busoni’s “Faust’”’ music, namely the Sarabande and the Cor- 
tége. Both compositions represent the latest phase of Bu- 
soni’s art and in the severe strictness of their part- -writing, 
the absence of all commonplace effectiveness, the purity of 
their melodic contours and the intricate sctlete of their 
structure, they require listeners of highly developed musical 
training, who moreover must sympathize with Busoni’s not 
at all popular art. The-few, however, who can fully realize 
what is offered to them enjoy an aesthetic treat of rare in- 
tensity, of extremely individual flavor and lofty spirituality. 

H. M. 


BENHAM PLeAses Berwin AGAIN. 


America was pianistically represented also by Victor Ben- 
ham who, having been very well received on the occasion of 
his first visit last year, returned for a series of three reci- 
tals in which he covered an important section of the works 
of Beethoven, Chopin and Schumann. In the last he is at 
his best, the poetry and imaginativeness as well as the rug- 
ged outlines of the great romanticist appealing most power- 
fully to his nature. Benham is a man of broad culture and 
essentially an intellectual player, possessed withal of a ster- 
ling musicianship and prodigious technic. He had large and 
appreciative audiences and was frequently recalled, His 
Beethoven program, comprising four sonatas, including the 
“Hammerklavier” and opus 11, was a real trial of strength. 

César SAERCHINGER. 
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In New York 


BACH CONCERTOS IN A MAJOR 
AND F MINOR 
“In all of these things, which call for the 
highest skill, technical and interpretative, 
Miss Buell played with fluency, good touch, 
careful shading and full appreciation of the 
Bach style.” 
—Henry T. Finck in NV. Y. Evening Post. 
“Dai Buell displayed a zeal and a serious- 
ness in her performance equal to her noble 
enthusiasm.” 
—Richard Aldrich in N. Y. Times. 
—oo00°0o— 
In Boston 


BACH CONCERTO IN A MAJOR 

“Dai Buell played the A major concerto 
as it should be played, with force, energy 
and clearness, The flow of parts was well 
articulated ; especially in the Largo did she 
make the piano speak! 

This reading of the concerto had a con- 
vincing vitality and a true understanding of 
the polyphonic style. 
to the concert.”—Boston Transcript. 


It was a fitting climax 


—l°0000-— 
In Boston 
LISZT CONCERTO IN E FLAT 


“The concerto proved an admirable vehicle 
for Dai Buell’s exuberant style of playing.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“Miss Buell had many admirers in the 
audience who came especially to hear her 
playing of the brilliant Liszt concerto, and 
they were well repaid. It was a fine per- 
formance !”—Boston Herald. 


“Miss Buell showed fleetness, presence of 


mind and admirable pianism in Liszt's con- 
certo.” —Boston Post. 
—ococoo— 
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ERNESTO BERUMEN A SEEKER AFTER INDIVIDUALITY 


Pianist Has Some Radically Different Ideas Regarding Program Making—Feels That Imitation Is the Pupil’s Worst Enemy 


—Fond of the. Theater—Enjoys 


What a fine idea!” 

It was an advance announcement of the piano recital 
which Ernesto Berumen wili give at Aeolian Hall on 
Thursday afternoon, March 30, which called forth this in- 
voluntary ejaculation. At first glance it looked exactly like 
undreds of similarly printed slips that constantly drift 
nto notice during the season, It bore the name of the 
irtist, the place, the date, the hour and the program, just 
is they all do, but the reverse, instead of carrying the usual 
press opinions regarding the artist’s work, consisted of pro- 
gram notes 

it is a good idea,” returned Mr. Berumen with evident 
itisfaction, “and I’m only sorry I can’t claim the credit 
for having thought of it. However, honor to him to whom 
honor is duc, and I must confess that Edwin Hughes used 
the idea earlier in the season and I like it so well that I 
um following suit.” 

Mr. Hughes should be pleased at your subtle compli- 
ment. You really deserve ore yourself, too, for such an 
nteresting program.” 

In Quest or AN INTERESTING PROGRAM. 

Thank you. I appreciate that—especially since I have 
been working very hard to make the program a success from 
precisely that point, I can’t tell you how many times I have 


worked out the program to the point where I thought it 
was exactly what I wanted, only to decide later that it 
would be best to make a change. Indeed, as it now stands 
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ORATORIO AT 
SYMPHONY IS 
WELL SUNG 


Notable Array of Soloists 
Heard at Handel-Haydn 
Concert 


So great is Boston's interest in 
oratorio that Symphony Hall was filled 
to overtiowing yesterday afternoon for 
the concert of the Handel-Haydn So- 
ciety, with the following notable list 
of soloists: Helen Stanley, soprano; 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto; Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, and Clarence White- 
hill, bass. 

“Btabat by many consid- 
ered one of the best things that 
ltvorak ever composed, was presented 
and it was obvious that the audience 
approved the choice of Mr. Molleti- 
hauer 

The chorus sang well, much better 
in fact than they have on cther oc- 
casions of the present season, and the 
work of the soloists throughout was 
thoroughly up to the mark. ESPE- 
CIALLY LOVELY - THE VOICE OF 


Mater," 


MORE SCOPE TO HER 
THAN THE RESTRICTED RANGE 
OF ORATORIO. 

The audience seemed to select for 
their favorites of the soloists Mr. 
Hackett and Miss Meisle, although it 
is true that Mme. Stanley and Mr. 
Whitehill agguitted themselves with 
a@ great deal credit, if not quite so 
much flair. mn the whole, 
cert was an unqualified success 
much credit is due to the unflagging 
zeal of Mr. Mollenhauer. Mr, Tucker 





was at the organ, 
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Yogi—Praises Frank La Forge 


there are only two numbers which were scheduled originally. 
As in each case I had studied and memorized the entire pro- 
gram before I decided to change it, you will see that I did 
not discard lightly.” 

“But why?—the eternal question—why make yourself so 
much work, not that it is wasted, of course (real study 
never is!) but still why?” 

“If I were a woman I suppose I should answer ‘because’ 
and let it go at that. Instead, if I speak the truth, | am 
compelled to confess that it was because of my desire to 
have a program a little different from all the rest. 

“Way So Mucu Simivarity.” 

“Why do pianists always want to play the same things?” 
and Mr. Berumen looked gravely questioning. 

Receiving no response he continued; “I make it a prac- 
tice to secure all the programs played by pianists at Carnegie, 
Aeolian and Town halls during the season, and they make an 
interesting study in comparisons. The thing which strikes 
me most forcibly about them is the very great similarity 
which invariably marks their make-up.” 

“But, you know, people do enjoy hearing again and again 
those things with which they are familiar. Perhaps the 
artists, being likewise students in psychology, have this in 
mind when preparing their programs.” 

“Perhaps you are right. At any rate, that is what they 
are doing, whatever the reason may be.” 

Tue Bovurette Suite. 

“I see you are going to play a suite dedicated to yourself.” 

“Yes, it is by Betty Boutelle, a very clever pupil of 
Ernest Bloch. It is called a ‘Pan’ suite, and consists of four 
short sketches describing a day in the life of Pan. The first, 
‘Pan Laughs,’ pictures Pan laughingly descending the moun- 
tain slope playing on his pipes. The second, ‘Pan Weeps,’ 
is in somber colors, A wild dance for which Pan plays his 
own accompaniment on his pipes is represented by the third 
part, and in the fourth, evening in the forest, Pan sleeps 
and dreams fantastic dreams.” 

No Cuopin. 

“There is no Chopin on your program and you are so 
fond of him.” The tone was frankly curious. 

“No. I haven't quite found courage to include him, al- 
though I probably shall another year. There are other 





ERNESTO BERUMEN, 
strolling near the White House during a recent visit to 
Washington. 


things, too, I should like to play, but my hands are too 
small to play them properly. It is the same old story of 
wanting what we cannot have. I like the heavy things so 
well, but not so well that I am stupid enough to think they 
are the things for me to play.” 

“What's this I hear about your playing your program 
at the Music School Settlement before your recital ?” 


Pre-Recttrat HEARINGs. 

“Oh, it is perfectly true; I always give the program two 
or three or even more times before I present it at Aeolian. 
Of course, some people think it is a queer idea, but it helps 
tremendously. And another thing which seems strange to 
many people is the fact that I spend most of the day of 
the recital in practicing. Folks are constantly warning me 
against this, saying that an artist needs perfect rest and 
quiet at that time in order to give of his best. I don’t 
agree with them at all, for if I were to try to be quiet and 
rested on that day the result would be quite the opposite. I 
am sure I would be a nervous wreck by the time the hour 
arrived if I just sat around and waited for it. So I get u 
early the day of the concert and practice just as usual, 
which means from 8:30 until 11:30.” 

“That is the way you do every day?” 

Keers His Teacuinc anv PrLayinG Entirety SEPARATE. 

“No, not every day, for, of course, I go to town 
and teach at the studios twice a week. Those days I do 
not practice myself, but give my thoughts and myself en- 
tirely to the pupils, But the remainder of the week is 
mine and I practice those hours in the morning and again 
in the afternoon, doing at least five hours each day. And 
I will not have thoughts of the teacher at that time. That 
time is my own, and I have found that the only way to 
make the most of one’s talents as a teacher and as an artist 
is to keep the two absolutely separate. 


Purits Prone To ImrraTe. 


“I am very fond of teaching and of watching the growth 
of the various pupils. ‘The greatest trouble with the pupil 
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of today—although this cele gases to the pupils of 
any age te the lack of individuality. It seems to be so 
easy for them to copy some one else rather than work 
out anything for themselves. 

“Let me illustrate! Not long ago one of my pupils was 
studying a Chopin polonaise and doing very well with it. 
And then one day she came and made such a botch of it 
that I was thoroughly astonished. Questioning brought 
forth the information that she had heard a well known 
pianist give this work at a recital and immediately she had 
endeavored to copy his interpretation, with the result that 
her interpretation was neither the artist’s nor her own, nor 
even according to what the composer had written. The same 
thing happened to a group of Beethoven which another pupil 
had worked faithfully in preparing. I gave him a good 
scolding. I hope they both learned a lesson they will not 
forget in a hurry. 


A “Stern” Preceptor. 


“Oh, yes, I can be very stern and scold like a regular 
tyrant,” confessed Mr. Berumen, but there was a merry 
twinkle in his eyes which belied his words. “I scold my 
pupils if I find they are getting the society bug and spend- 
ing a large share of their time at pink teas. I don’t mean 
necessarily that they just go and have a good time at the 
tea, but they are playing at this one and that. 

“Oh, yes, I know what you are going to say, that they 
feel it is good experience, that they need influence and that 
they become known in this way, but I don’t agree with you 
at all. Generally — frequenters of these teas are 
not those who pay for tickets when the artist gives a re- 
cital. Of course, I know such a statement generally starts 
an argument, so we'll change the subject.” 


Tue Pray Hasir. 


“All right. Shall we talk about the weather or the latest 


play ?” ; 

“The play, by all means, for that is my one diversion. 
I am very fond of the theater and make it a point to go 
once a week.” 

“In which case I should call the theater a habit and not 
a diversion.” 

“I simply had to make a habit of it or I would never 
get there, for you know how easy it is to put things off 
until tomorrow.” é 

“Yes, unfortunately, and then, too, I think we New York- 
ers are very apt to get into the habit of thinking it doesn’t 
make much difference in so far as the theater is concerned, 
for there is always something doing.” 

“Quite true. Y ceed to go alone a great deal, but I now 
have a kindred spirit in Lyell Barber, and we do have the 
best times together, Recently we took a run down to Wash- 
ington and had a jolly lark. Here's proof of it,” and Mr. 
Berumen produced the picture which appears herewith. 


Reapine Yoat. 


“Do tell me what you are reading now? Every time I 
meet you it is something different and always so fascinating.” 

“It ha s to be Yogi just now,” and Mr. Berumen gave 
a merry laugh in answer to the question I looked. “It is 
Hindu philosophy. Of course, I am not making a real study 
of it, just reading for my own enjoyment and information. 
Some of their principles are astonishingly like those we find 
propounded in Christian Science, They also believe in re- 
incarnation, It is very interesting and by reading just a 
little from time to time I find that interest never lags. 


To Frank LaForce. 


“But, my goodness, you.have made me refute the asser- 
tion that women are the greater talkers. As a matter of 
fact, I may tell you in confidence that in my opinion men 
are just as prone to that fault—if not more so—than women. 
I positively refuse to talk further today, except to state 
that I can never say enough in praise of Frank LaForge, 
nor can I ever be grateful enough for all his kindnesses and 
kindly interest in me and mine. He is a wonderful friend 
and counsellor.” H. R. F. 


Namara Wins Boston Audience 


On March 5, Marguerite Namara appeared in concert for 
the Boston Athletic Association in that city and scored even 
more than her usual success, if one may judge by the fol- 
lowing telegram received by her managers from the secre- 
tary of the important organization for which she sang: 
“Namara the sensation of our concert series. She won 
her audience from the start and was recalled again and 
again. A few Namaras now and then will put Boston on 
the map again.” . 

Mme. Namara was accompanied by a small orchestra re- 
cruited from the men of the Boston Symphony. Among her 
numbers was the “Butterfly” aria, the “Jewel Song” from 
“Faust,” the “Romeo and Juliette” waltz, and a group of 
songs which proved particularly successful as interpreted 
by the Chicago Opera soprano. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





W. Paxton & Co., Ltd., London 


“PRELUDE,” Rachmaninoff’s well known numbe ed 
duet, Students’ recital selection. " spade peatnslon 


Murdoch, Murdoch & Co., London; Chappell-Harms, New 
York Agents 


“FIVE IRISH SONGS” by the English composer, Arnold Bax. 
Every composition from this musician is interesting for the fact 
that his settings are ultra modern and of considerable musical 
value. The first selection, ‘The Pigeons,” is of particular appeal. 
Recital songs for the artist. 


J. Fischer & Brother, New York 

“HAPPY DAYS,” a spiritual, written by George S. Kaufman 
and Mare Connelly to a musical setting by Zoel Parenteau. If 
these so called “negro melodies’ must taken seriously, then this 
musical setting has the atmosphere. Whether it is authentic or not, 
the fact is that it is a g song, and, sung properly, can make a 
most acceptable number on a program, It is being sung by Helen 
Hayes in a dlightful comedy, “To the Ladies,” recently intro- 
duced here at the Liberty Theater. In the plaintive, wistful way 
in which Miss Hayes sings it, “Happy Days” takes its place with 
the popular songs of the season, It is likely to prove lasting 


in its appeal, 
M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


“IT’S HOME TO ME,” with both lyric and music by Eugene 
Lockhart. Here is a ballad of the old type—about home and 
mother—that never ceases in its appeal nor heart interest, and the 
kind* of a song that will continue to be written as long as there 
is a world, r. [Lockhart is very clever; an actor of considerable 
reputation, a writer, a poet; and in this ballad, his latest effort 
at musical composition, yet another evidence of his versatility is 
shown. Good material for lyceum and vaudeville, 

“GINGHAM GOWN,” words and lyric by the well known com- 
poser, Arthur A. Penn. This number has the same touch of 
originality that characterizes all of Mr. Penn’s work, Both of these 
new Witmark selections will make fine encore songs. 


Harold Flammer, Inc., New York 
“MISTER MOCKIN’ BIRD,” musical setting by Karolyn Wells 
Bassett, to a poem by Frank L. Stanton. rest suited for the 
tenor voice, A light and dainty bit of music, Good teaching ma- 
terial as well as a recital piece. Miss Bassett has contributed 
many worthy selections and this is but another to the list. M. J. 


Anne Roselle Pleases Memphis 


One of the most delightful concerts given by the Beetho- 
ven Club in its many years of existence was given March 3, 
when they had Anne Roselle and Giulio Crimi of the Metro- 
politan Opera, with Frederick Bristol, the very talented 
young pianist, at the piano. 

Miss Roselle is rapidly coming to the front as one of 
the foremost sopranos before the public. The News Scimitar 
of Memphis spoke of Miss Roselle as follows: 


Anne Roselle has infectious personality and a voice which is 
fresh, vibrant and satisfying even to the most critical. Her 
iquancy of stage presence and apparent willingness to give of her 
st won her a warm place in the artistic affections of the au- 
dience and assures her a royal welcome when she returns, Miss 
Roselle. ix well endowed by nature and she gave evidence in her 
initial appearance here of having brains along with it. Her sing- 
ing was best in the roles of opera, for there she had chance of 
displaying uliar qualities of voice, including some which were 
dramatic, here is velvet in her tones and a clarity and sonority 
which afforded pleasure. In her first group, the “Chanson Nor- 
wegienne,” by Fourdrain, was the best, and with its fullness of tone 
and dramatic demands was well done, However, not until she sang 
feelingly and with delicateness of nuance the “Tosca” aria, 
“Vissi D’Arte,” did she really seem to measure fully up to her 
possibilities, The Musetta waltz from “La Boheme” afforded re- 
newed pleasure, for it is ever pretty when well sung as it was last 
evening. In the “Aida” duo number with Crimi, Miss Roselle 
proved herself fully capable of reaching the heights necessary to 
make this number an artistic gem, 

The Commercial Appeal of Memphis wrote as follows: 
Applauding until the artists appeared before the foot-lights in 
their wraps, registering unqualified ns eee throughout the pro- 
gram, a discriminating and cultured audience greeted Anne Roselle 
and Giulio Crimi last night in the conc’, concert given under 
the auspices of the Beethoven Club. Miss Roselle is one of the 
younger singers of the Metropolitan but her art is advancing; sh: 
sings with trae musicianship and last night won for herself a warm 
place in the hearts of Memphis music lovers who will welcome her 
return, Miss Roselle has a true dramatic soprano of exquisite 
texture apparently not yet reached its full volume and depth of 
feeling but brilliant withal. She has youth, charm and a vivid 
sense of interpretation, and her diction both in English and Italian 
satisfactory. As was the case last night with Crimi, Miss Roselle 
also excelled in the operatic numbers rather more than in her songs, 
although in these she displayed artistry that made the audience 
loathe to let her leave the stage. With her bobbed hair and 
iquancy of manner and apparent rare sense of good humor Miss 
oselle need not fear for a royal welcome when she sings here 
again, 


Ethel Jones Wins Chicago Praise 


At the recital in which Ethel Jones participated at the 
Playhouse, Chicago, February 19, she won the praise both 
of public and press alike. Following are the press’ en- 
coniums : 

Miss Jones was heard in a group of songs and several encores, 
She has a voice, manner and enuneiation.of high quality.—Tribune, 


A voice of rich quality and good interpretative gifts. She made 
much of Arensky’s “The Dancers,”—Daily News, 


Ethel Jones has a voice of warm timbre; she has it under good 


control and sings with understanding.——Post. 

Very effective and very artistic in some Russian, French and 
contemporary American songs. She has a good voice—sweet and 
pleasing and such a clean enunciation that every word is under- 
stood.—-Journal of Commerce, 

Ethel Jones has a voice of lovely quality used with taste and 
discretion; her phrasing has style and her enunciation is clear. The 
public was generous with applause after each song.—Evening Amer- 
ican, 

Ethel Jones sang with a clear, smooth voice and with a distinct 
enunciation, She tas a good supply of resources,—Journal, 





Maemillen Plays in Baltimore 
Francis Macmillen gave a violin recital in Baltimore on 
March 17. He included in his program selections from 
Sinding, Lalo, Arensky, and some of his own compositions. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Max Gegna Enjoys 
Himself 


On first sight it is hard to de- 
termine w r the accompany- 
ing picture shows Max 
trying to melt the heart of Sne- 
gourotchka, the Russian snow- 
maiden, or exhibits the cellist 
giving a recital somewhere in 
Greenland. When it was flashed 
in front of the virtuoso’s man- 
ager, Charles N. Drake, his first 
remark was: “Why didn’t you 
wire me that the hall had burned 
down?’ 

Of course, Snegourotchka must 
be somewhere around in the 
woods—back of the camera or 
hiding behind the log, perhaps. 
But the mild mannered Gegna 
denies it; he says there was not 
a girl in sight, and, furthermore, 
that he did not even play a note 
from the new opera. According 
to his story, he was on his way 
through Central Park when he 
ran into his friend Elzin, who 
was out taking snow scenes. The 
camera man’s artistic imagination 
immediately did a double hand- 
spring. In the firm but gentle 
voice of a professional photogra- 
pher he directed Mr. Gegna to 
remove the cello’s overcoat and 
take a comfortable seat on the 
slippery end of yon fallen mighty 
hemlock. 

“What! And give Guarnerius 
his death of cold?” cried Gegna. 

“He's been dead for 200 years,” 
was the snappy rejoinder, “and 
besides, you can’t tell me that 
your cello case is steam heated or 
fur lined, either. Sit down— 
more to the right!—that’s it!— 
don’t look so worried about the 
cello !—raise the eyes a trifle and 
lower your arm!—right !—hold 
it!” And the cellist obeyed. 

Mr. Gegna is now away for a 
two weeks’ concert trip in the 
Middle West. Quite recently he 
appeared in Reading, Pa., for the 
third consecutive season, and a contract was closed for an- 
other return engagement next February. He will be assisted 
on the balance of his tour by a pianist who will also con- 
tribute several solos. 


Photo © Elzin 


Althouse and Middleton to Tour Australia 


Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton, who may be ranked 
among the best known of the concert and recital artists of 
the day from the many appearances each makes every season 





MAX GEGNA 


from coast to coast, have been engaged for a twelve weeks’ 
tour of Australia beginning next August. The artists will 
leave New York the first week in July and sail from San 
Francisco about the middle of the month, arriving in Aus- 
tralia three or four weeks later. Their opening concert is 
scheduled for Melbourne on or about August 15, with many 
appearances to follow throughout the length and breadth oi 
the Antipodes. While in this territory their tour is to be 
under the direction of the International Tours, Ltd., Fred 
eric Shipman, managing director. 
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AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA 
Remarkable Success in the French Provinces 


“ 


Possesses a voice of great beauty and power.”—N. Y. 
Herald, Paris Edition, 

“Her voice has great warmth, her tones are pure, and 
she sings with true artistry.”"—La Dépéche Republicaine, 
Besancon. 


Address 11 Passage de l’Elysee des Beaex-Arts 
Paris France 




















strument he is accompanying. 
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Leo Berdichevsky p 
Plain Dealer, January 5, 1922. 





STUDIO: 620 West 115 Street, New York 





LEO BERDICHEVSKY 


SOLE ACCOMPANIST 
CHALIAPINE’S AMERICAN TOUR 


The pianist Berdichevsky is a rare accompanist, 
accompaniments with rare intelligence, 


it is necessary he can put much vigor into his playing.—La presse, (Translation) 
Both recitalists had splendid accompaniments from Leo Berdichevsky at the 


Cleveland News, January 5, 1922, 4 
MnP the accompaniments for both soloists in artistic fashion, 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 


PRESS COMMENTS: 

His touch is perfect He plays his 
4 He knows how not to over-shadow the voice or in- 
His touch is of an extraordinary sweetness but, however, when 
December 
piano.— The 


Cleveland 


Phone, 3800 Morningside 
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ED SHAWN 


and the Denishawn Dancers 


October, November, December Tour 
Now Booking 


Exclusive Management: 


DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall New York 





30 
Thorner Going to Europe 


William Thorner, maker of singers, is aang to spend 
the coming summer in Italy, sailing from ork about 
June 15. He will take with him a pl wa rel the most 
promising voices from his studio for the purpose of intro- 
ducing them into opera there. Mr. Thorner lived and 
taught in Italy for a number of years and his connections 
the re with the operatic world are of the best. ‘It has been 
a rare season when one of Mr. Thorner’s pupils did not 
leave the studio either to step into the Metropolitan or 
Chicago opera companies. The most conspicuous instance 
if this is that of Mme, Galli-Curci, whose engagement with 
the Chicago Opera, the stepping stone to fame in her case, 
was arranged by Mr. Thorner alone. Rosa Ponselle, who 
sprang into prominence overnight at the Metropolitan, 
making a debut that will long be remembered with Caruso 
in “La Forza del Destino,” is another who thanks Mr. 
Thorner for her operatic career; and Yvonne D’Arle, who 
joined the company this season and was ew liked 
as Kupava in “Snegourotchka,” is also a Thorner product. 
(Incidentally Miss D’Arle is engaged for half a dozen 


concerts in London this spring with Titta Ruffo.) His 
first outstanding success was with Anna Fitziu, who has 
sung opera in practically all the leading houses of the 
world, and in the concert field Estelle Liebling is a prom- 
inent artist who was trained by him. Mr. Thorner will be 


accompanied by his wife and their little daughter, Rosa- 
linda, and will remain in Italy all summer. 


Dudley Buck Purchases s Five- Story House 

Dudley Buck has just purchased a five-story dwelling 
house at 471 West End avenue, with an electric elevator, 
and will not only open studios there about September 1, 
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ERNEST BLOCH, 


Summer Session 1922 
July Third—August Twelfth 


FIVE MASTER 
COURSES 


To Be Given Personally By 


ERNEST BLOCH 


Designed Especially to Help the Teacher and 
Student to Acquire a Method for Application in 
His Own Musical Work (Teaching, Interpretation, 
Composition), 

Emphasis Will Be Laid on the Study of the Master- 
pieces and on Aiding the Student to Develop His 
Own Powers and Musical Resources. 


Pedagogy--Harmony--Counterpoint-- 
Form = Fugue 


“The opportunity for study on so comprehensive a 
scale under the direction of so great a scholar and 
master as yourself is one of which I can only say 
that, | wish I could avail myself of it, but my en- 
gagements oblige me to leave for Europe early in 
May. No earnest student, however, can afford to 
mene it."—-Harold Bauer, in a letter to Mr. 
och. 


Musical Director 


Besides Mr. Bloch’s Courses, 


Vocal and Instrumental Master Courses 
Will Be Held. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Are Offered by Mr. Bloch, Mr. Giulio Silva (Voice), 
Mr, Beryl Rubinstein (Piano), Mr. André de 
Ribaupierre (Violin). 


For Special Folders 
Address: 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Director 
3146 Euclid Avenue - - Cleveland, Ohio 


and Application Blanks, 
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but will. also take up his residence at that address. Mr. 
Buck’s classes at his present studio on Sixty-seventh street 
have grown so that larger quarters havebecome a necessity. 
He has several assistants in order to enable him to handle 
his students. 

Mr. Buck will teach at the University of Kansas, School 
va em Arts, Lawrence, Kan., for six weeks, beginning 
une 


Bernardine Grattan Gives Recital 


Bernardiné Grattan, coloratura soprano, gave a recital 
at Miss C. E. Mason’s school, “The Castle,” Tarrytown- on- 
Hudson, on March 10, assisted by Emil J. Polak at the 
piano, Miss Grattan proved herself to be an artist of high 
merit, possessing beauty of voice, an eminently smooth and 
well founded technical equipment, and a sterling musicianship 
which showed itself in the fine taste and artistic verity of 
her interpretations, The Tarrytown Daily News says in 
part: “Miss Grattan had an enthusiastically appreciative 
audience. Her winsome personality, her ‘gracious manner, 
and above all her sweet, clear, flexible voice, under perfect 
control, made an irresistible combination. | The program 
was very varied. Perhaps the most popular number was 
Verdi's exquisite ‘Caro Nome,’ from ‘Rigoletto.’ Many in 
the audience had heard Galli-Curci’s rendition of that beau- 
tiful song, and there was an awed hush in the room when 
this young singer—hardly more than a schoolgirl—gave the 
famous runs and trills with such ease and sweetness and 
triumphant success.” The program in full follows: 

Re, WS CNN, bis ay 5.640 0h 0p 0 os 408 £6 bho otonri wens Haydn 
CO TEA Bh OT BR dass 5 60 bio 4s be 0b. b sas Honk nee-es vedse Handel 
Cate as CEUOR  TGNONOS) . . ododececco¥iabbusscvccevcbiee 

The First Primrose. .....+-+s.-eccscrccrsseesvcerevncureues ivi 
eh Oe UR Shs ou 4s sap kee cieeseeee sh eamegehenee ea ivi 
Songs My Mother Taught Me - 
TRO Rose Campiaimed. oc ccccccsscscccccdecseseveres 


NN -cidin 5 6:45 bide <o.00rethebaes bee cabestierseee 
Piano Solos: 

OND ia kG endo do <6 is00 se euwh obs s vb eebse thenys beedpoen i 
i i a ele k cst he MiOTO ROK OSES ODODE OS CHO EES 
Biymen to the Sem Ged, .0...ccccvvcesesvescvecevessvecsve Troyer 
By the Waters of Minnetonka.........666ccceeerenesee Lieurance 
Under the Greenwood Tree... 02.66 cccceeccceeneene Buzzi Peccia 
My COND KEE E VAs hoc ehe ees bo ceteer ss vbeachyesKedees sens Huarte 


Seven encores were sung and Cadman’s “In the Land of 


the Sky-Blue Water” given by request. 


Ruth Kemper Active 


Ruth Kemper, the violinist, has been filling a number of 
concert engagements recently. February 26 she played the 
Wieniawski polonaise in A with the Waldorf-Astoria Or- 
chestra, Joseph Knecht, conductor. Miss Kemper teaches 
one day each week at the Brooklyn Music School Settle- 
ment, and on March 1 a program was presented by mem- 
bers of the faculty and she was one of the artists to ap- 
pear. The following evening the violinist gave a recital 
with Yvonne de Tréville, soprano, at the Horace Mann 
Auditorium of Columbia University. 


Beddoe Pupil Sings with Orchestra 


The fourth orchestra concert under the direction of Pier 
A. Tirindelli at the Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, 
Thursday, February 23, was the second appearance this 
season of a Beddoe pupil. Lucy De Young, a lovely young 
contralto, sang the famous Tschaikowsky aria, “Farewell 
Ye Forests” from “Jeanne d’Arc,” revealing a voice of 
great possibilities, splendidly trained. It is a contralto of 
more than ordinary power, warm and sympathetic in quality. 
Miss De Young was given an enthusiastic reception and 
congratulated by Signor Tirindelli on her artistic work. 


Hué Succeeds Saint-Saéns at Academy 


Paris, March 7.—Georges Hué has been elected to the 
Academie des Beaux-Arts to fill the place left vacant by 
the late Camille Saint-Saéns. Hué is sixty-four years of 
age. He won the Prix de Rome in 1879. His latest work, 

“Dans l'Ombre de la Cathedrale,” the libretto of which is 
drawn from the novel of Blasco Ibanez, was produced at 
the Opera Comique a few weeks ago. i ee 


Florence Macbeth I Buys Estate 


The purchase has just been completed by Florence Mac- 
beth, the Chicago coloratura oa rano, of a large estate in 
Kittson County, Minnesota. en asked if she was going 
in for real estate deals as Vid her famous predecessor, 
Christine Nilsson, Miss Macbeth replied in the negative, 
stating that that particular estate was bought for sentimental 
reasons, the same having been in the possession of her family 
many years. 


Frank E. Marsh Director at Alabama College 

Frank E. Marsh, Jr., director of the Acadia Conservatory 
of Music, Wolfville, N. S., has been appointed director of 
music at the Alabama Technical Institute and College for 
Women, Montevallo, Ala. He will assume his duties June 
7, with ‘the beginning of the summer session. 


Titta Ruffo Farewell at the Hippodrome 


R. E. Johnston has arranged with Charles Dillingham for 
the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, April 2, for the fare- 
well appearance here of Titta Ruffo. A gala performance 
is being prepared which also includes Grazietta Pareto, the 
Spanish soprano, 


Lazzari Booked for Springfield Festival 
Carolina Lazzari, concert and operatic contralto, has been 
booked for two. engagements at the Springfield, Festival this 
coming May. 
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Alfred Mirovitch in California 


Alfred Mirovitch, the Russian pianist-composer, is at 
present in California filling a dozen engagements during the 
month of March. So profound an impression did Mr. Miro- 
vitch make on the. Coast during his first visit last December 
that he was immediately re-engaged for appearances this 
spring. Among the engagements is that of soloist with the 
oe Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, with Rothwell con 

ucting. 


Kittay at Mail Concert 


On Sunday evening, March 19, Theodore Kittay, tenor, 
who recently gave his first New York recital at Aeolian 
Hall, was scheduled to sing at the Evening Mail concert. 


William Juliber to Give Recital 


On March 30, William Juliber, pianist, will give a recital 
at Aeolian Hall. A well chosen program will be presented, 


OBITUARY 


William Alfred White 


William Alfred White, director of music in the Denver 
Public Schools since 1919, died March 7 of pneumonia. 
He was born in Baltimore, March 9, 1876, and received his 
early education in the schools of that city. Later he be- 
came a student at Columbia University and after that took 
a course in music at the New England Conservatory. 

Mr. White started his career as music teacher in the 
public schools of Raleigh, N. C. He also was in charge of 
music at the North Carolina Agriculture and Mechanical 
College. Following this he was director of music at North- 
western University and also professor of music in Syracuse 
University, New York. 

In 1913 Mr. White was appointed supervisor of music in 
the Des Moines public schools and held that position until 
1918 when he entered the war as a secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. and served overseas as a musical instructor and 
director of soldier entertainments. He went to Denver in 
1919 and distinguished himself by inaugurating a high school 
music festival, given yearly at the Municipal Auditorium. 
He organized and instructed orchestras in the various city 
high schools and worked out a plan whereby students are 
now given credit toward graduation through their musical 
attainments. 

Mr. White was recognized as a musician and composer of 
remarkable ability. He was a compiler and editor of many 
collections of songs. 














Marie Seymour Bissell 


Marie Seymour Bissell, prominent in New York and 
Hartford musical circles, passed away March 10 at her 
home in Hartford. Miss Bissell had a riotable career, Her 
voice was a pure soprano of great range and power and 
she was soloist in Hartford churches. She came to New 
York and studied with Agramonte, Henrietta Beebe and 
other noted teachers. Her first engagement was at the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church. She then went to the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, remaining there twenty years, when she re- 
signed in order to give her time to teaching. 


Hans Hausermann 


Zurich, March 1—Hans Hausermann, musical director, 
died in Ziirich on February 28 of an apoplectic fit. The 
musical life of Ziirich will feel this loss intensely. Hauser- 
mann was born at Aargau in 1868. About twenty-five years 
ago he founded a private choral society, which has greatly 
developed since, and for many years he was a teacher at the 
Ziirich Conservatory, The entire press expresses deep re- 
great over the loss of this musician. G. T. 


Georg Anthes 


Budapest, March 1.—Georg Anthes, the stage manager 
of the Royal Opera and a noted master of singing at the 
Royal School of Music in Budapest, died after a short ill- 
ness at the age of fifty-nine. The Hungarian musical world 
has lost in him one of its most prominent figures. He was 
buried i in a special “grave of honor” furnished by the a a 
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“A Master Interpreter” 


LAST TWO N. Y. RECITALS 
NATIONAL THEATER, 41st St., West of B’way 
Sunday Evenings, March 26—April 30 


Management: EMPIRE CONCERTS, 
35 Mount Morris Park, New York City, Phone 4013 Harlem 
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INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL PLAYS 


AT ZURICH 


MAY 10th UNTIL MAY 31st, 1922 





GERMAN OPERA 
“Tristan and Isolde” 





“Venus” (first time of performance) 


by Othmar Schoeck 


“Ilsebill” by Friedrich Klose 
“Knight Bluebeard” by E. N. v. Reznicek 
Performed by the Zurich Municipal Theatre 


Director: Paul Trede 


Musical Conductors: Othmar Schoeck (“Venus”), 
Robert Denzler (“Ilsebill”), E. N. v. Reznicek 


(“Bluebeard”) 


“Fledermaus” 


Principal artists: Emmy Kruger (Isolde), Curt 
Taucher (Tristan), Karin Branzell, Paul Bender, 
Friedr. Plascke, Rich. Tauber. 


Musical Conductor: Bruno Walter, Munich 





FRENCH OPERA 


“Carmen” 


Performed by the Soloists of the 
Opéra Comique of Paris 


Musical Conductor: Albert Wolff 


“Louise” 


ENGLISH COMEDIE 
“You Never Can Tell” by Bernard Shaw 


“The Pigeon” by John Galsworthy 


Performed by the company of 
The Everyman Theatre of London 
under the direction of Mr. Norman Macdérmott 








Further information is given and the prospectus can be obtained at the Office of the Swiss Federation Railways, 
New York, at all the Agencies of the American Express Company throughout the U. S. A. and Europe, at the 
Official Information Bureau at Zurich, Uraniastr. 7 and at the 


Office of the International Festival Plays at Zurich 
Florastr. 52, Telegrammes: Opernfestival Zurich 


General Manager: H. W. Draber 














METROPOLITAN OPERA 


(Continued from page 24) 


his repertory at the Metropolitan. He was cordially re- 
ceived and deservedly so. 

Mario Chamlee, as the Duke, did some beautiful singing, 
his fresh, rich voice making a profound impression upon his 
hearers, Angeles Ottein reappeared as Gilda and was none 
the less charming than upon her previous appearance with 
the company. Bamboschek conducted with proper authority. 


Sunpay Nicut Concert, 


This season’s eighteenth Sunday night concert, March 19, 
presented an unusually long list of attractions, which held 
to a greater length than is usual even in these offerings of 
musical wares to which the people of New York have be- 
come accustomed. With the Metropolitan orchestra to 
begin with, there appeared Frances Peralta ,Jose Mardones, 
May Peterson and Mischel Piastro in the first half of the 
long program, and to this list was added Johannes Sem- 
bach in the second half, together with the same artists who 
appeared in the first half. With the encores, that have 
become a nuisance at these Metropolitan Sunday night con- 
certs, there was some three hours of music and applause. 
It must be confessed that when such artists as May Peter- 
son and Mardones receive greetings that call for repeated 
appearances after each number there is some excuse for 
this continued pounding of the human flesh of the hands, 
but when this is strung out to a greater or lesser degree 
to such a list of artists it then becomes monotonous. A 
concert is good to interest for one hour and a half, and 
then the program confined to two or three artists. Last 
Sunday’s concert could have been given to satisfaction 
with two of the artists and the orchestra. When a violinist 
presents Tschaikowsky’s D major concerto there is a suffi- 
ciency. But when to this is added some fifteen other num- 
bers, augmented by the encores that prevail to an unlimited 
extent, it becomes a bore. There is too much given at 
these Metropolitan Sunday night concerts. Had the artists 
been limited to Mardones and May Peterson or to Miss 
Peterson and the violinist, there would have been a suffi- 
ciency. While all the artists did well, it must be said that 
it was Miss Peterson who aroused the jaded audience to 
greatest enthusiasm in her second appearance in this pro- 
gram with her rendition of the “Norwegian Echo Song,” 
which the singer said was one of the songs made famous 
by Jenny Lind. For this Miss Peterson was given an un- 
usual reception, 





Moller Dancers Give Fine Program 


An evening spent at Helen Moller’s Little Theater at- 
tending a recital given by that well known dancer and her 
pupils always is a delight. The latest event of this nature 
was held on Sunday evening, March 12, when Miss Moller 
gave great pleasure in three contrasting numbers. In “The 
Prisoner,” danced to the Rachmaninoff C sharp minor pre- 
lude, her dramatic work was unusually fine. There also 
were thirteen numbers by some of her pupils. Two very 





talented children danced in a graceful manner a minuet, 
“Morning,” and several ensemble numbers. One of these 
youngsters provoked rounds of applause with “Dolly 
Dances,” all of her movements being for all the world like 
a mechanical doll. The programs at these musicales always 
are well arranged, some of the numbers being light waltzes, 
about the spring or the brook, or tragic selections, such as 
“A Long Road,” '“Pandora,” etc.; but whatever the mood 
of the dance these exponents of the terpsichorean art seem 
to catch the spirit of it and to convey it to their audience. 


Seibert and Kindler in Recital 


A recital of much interest was given recently in 
Reading, Pa., by Henry F. Seibert, organist, and Hans 
Kindler, cellist. Mr. Seibert opened the program with the 
Pagella first sonata, and, according to the Reading Eagle, 
proved himself an eminent concert organist. The same 
paper also stated that his splendid legato playing is un- 
equaled. A number in which Mr. Seibert brought the full 
organ into play with its thunder, wind, and waves beating 
upon the shore with the concluding strains diminishing into 
a pleasing chorale, was Dudley Buck’s “On the Coast.” 
The writer of the Eagle report of this concert is of the 
opinion that Mr. Seibert proved himself a wizard of the 
organ in the Pietro A. Yon second concert study. 

Needless to say, Mr. Kindler also was given an enthusias- 
tic reception, for his unusual ability as a cellist is well 
known in Reading. Mr. Kindler’s first number was the 
Bach prelude and fugue in C minor and he handled it in 
a masterly fashion. He also won the admiration of the 
audience for his superb readings of numbers by Handel, 
Mehul, Chopin, Saint-Saéns and Delibes. The Eagle criti- 








cism wound up by stating that Mr. Kindler'’s technic was 
faultless and his renditions proved him a musician of note 


Spiering Pupil Delights Paterson 


On February 17, Morris Goldberg, a young violinist and 
talented pupil of Theodore Spiering, made a very favorable 
impression at the Y. M. C. A. of Paterson, N. J. According 
to the Call, in a well balanced and artistically presented 
program, Morris Goldberg established himself in the hearts 
of a large and appreciative audience in the Y. M. C. A 
auditorium last evening. The young violinist’s intonation 
was clear and excellent. He intérpreted in a spirit highly 
sympathetic in all the numbers of his program, different as 
they were, always showing an intelligent attitude toward the 
content and style of the works he played. His bowing and 
fingering were accurate and marked with confidence and 
smoothness. Goldberg's delightful performance won the 
instantaneous approval of his auditors, who demonstrated 
their , oye of his work by enthusiastically applaud- 
ing. At the conclusion of his program many of his ad 
mirers took the occasion to express personally their delight 
over his musicianship and to bestow upon him their sincere 
wishes for his steady advancement up the ladder of success 
in the musical world. In his program he interpreted the 
various themes and movements with fluent and facile tech 
nic and he put fire and individuality into his playing.” 


Harold Land Sings for D. A. R. 
Harold Land, baritone, will sing at the Hotel McAlpin 
this afternoon (March 23) for the Daughters of the Ameri 
can Revolution, 








ZOBLLNERS ON SPRING TOUR 
Recently the members of the Zoellner 
Quartet (Antoinette, Joseph, Jr., 
Amandus and Joseph, Sr.) who have 
given much pleasure to thousands of 
chamber music lovers throughout the 
country, were made honorary mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Music Asso- 
ciation and the Wa Wan Club for 
their brilliant and distinguished ser- 
vices for music in America, They are 
now on their spring tour of forty-sie 
concerts, adding more successes te 
their many hundreds of concerts given 
throughout this country. The spring 
tour will last until May 10. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From March 23 to April 6 





Dux, Claire: 

30, Montgomery, Ala. 
Federlein, Gottfried H.: 
27, Baltimore, Md. 

28, Richmond, Va 
Farnam, Lynwood: 

30, Reading, Pa. 

4, Washington, D. C 


Flonzaley Quartet: 
23, Winfield, Kan. 
24, Oklahoma City, Okla, 
25, Tulsa, Okla. 
27, Fort Worth, Tex. 
28, Dallas, Tex 
Gerhardt, Elena: 
30, London, Eng 


Althouse, Paul: 
4-25, Cincinnati Ohio, 
28, St. Catharines, Ont 
29, Hamilton, Ont. 
Arden, Cecil; 
23, Huntsville, Ala 
31, Bridgeport, Conn 
1, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Armstrong, Marion: 
28, Bristol, Conn 
Barber, Lyell: 
24, Cedar Rapids, Ia 
28, Winnipeg, Can, 
Baroni Concert Company: 
j Ml Paso, Tex 
7-28, Denver, Colo 
Ww), Ogden, Utah 


1-1, Salt Lake City, Utah Godowsky, I pold: 
D’Alvarez, Marguerite: 96. San Wrancleco, Col, 
4 Cedai nares. la Howell, Dicie: 
wy aEipes, on 29-30, Detroit, Mich. 
0, St. Paul, Minn 


Jollif, Norman: 


1, Minneapolis, Minn h 
26, Englewood, N. J, 


Dambois, Maurice: 
13, New Orleans, La, Karle, Theo: ‘ 
10, Washington, D, 26, Chicago, Ill. 


Konecny, Josef: 
23, Sterling, Colo. 
27, Goodland, Kan. 
31, Holton, Kan 


4, Philadelphia, Pa, 
David, Annie Louise: 
25, Brooklyn, N. Y 

1, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Paviowa, Anna: 
26-1, Chicago, Ill, 


Peavey, N. Val: 
8 Bristol, Conn, 


5, Atchison, Kan. 

4, Leavenworth, Kan, 
Land, Harold: 

25, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Laros, Earle: 

24, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
Maemillen, Francis: 

23-25, Cleveland, Ohio, 

Maier, Guy: 

27, East Aurora, N. Y. 


23, Richmond, Va. 
25, Washington, D. C. 
28, Charleston, W. Va 
29, Huntington, W. | 


a 
31, Wheeling, W. Va. 


pe" Cleveland, Ohio, Pribeda, Veen: 
: 27, Topeka, Kan. 
ery A Mass. 30, Wichita, Kan. 
28, Fall River, Mass, 31, Urbana, Tl. 
Ithaca, N, Y. 


Middleton, Arthur: 
30, Greencastle, 
3, Butler, Pa. 

Moncrieff, Alice: 
28, Bristol, Conn. 


Williamsport, Pa, 
, Lebanon, Pa, 
Pujol, Josie: 

26, Englewood, N. J. 
Schumann Heink, Mme.: 


Namara, Marguerite: 
P 25, Dalies, Tex. 23, Terre Haute, Ind. 
atterson, | e: Sparkes, Lenora: 
30, Selinsgrove, Pa, - 30, Middletown, N. Y. 
Pattison, Lee: Ss pean 
30, Cleveland, Ohio. topak, osei: 
29, Toronto, Can. 


Patton, Fred: 
4, Elizabeth, N. J, 
6, Meadville, Pa. 


Zoellner Quartet: 
24, Tulsa, Okla. 
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REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 





Answers to letters received in this artment are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are res) 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


How’ to Breetn Vioirn Lessons. 


“I have a little bey, about six years old who wants to learn 
to play the violin y friends say he is too young to begin, 


What do you think about it? About what age should he start 

his lessons?” 

You will find many children younger than your son who are 
already studying the violin, and have been for some time, One of 
the well known violin teachers in a neighboring city has had many 
pupils who began taking lessons when as young as four, the violins 
heimg made expressly for the little hands, A boy of six could cer- 
tainly begin his musical education with advantage. Usually these 
oung students do not need to be urged to practice, they enjoy 
the lessons and are ambitious to learn. They do not have to be 
driven to the violin as many older children to the piano, I once 
heard a boy of eight lay the violin obligato of Gounod’s well 
known “Ave Marie,” this father was a vocal teacher and a pupil 
was studying it; but pupil and teacher wanted to hear her sing it 
with the violin, This child, as he was then—now a violinist well 


known in Europe—played the obligato in a most creditable manner, 
rather carefully perhaps, but in a way that revealed not only talent 
but also an appreciation of the music. Send your boy to a good 
teacher and encourage him in every way, 

VictroL.A Recorps. 


“T have a Victrola which is a great pleasure and entertain- 
ment to myself and all my family, We have a large number of 
records but are constantly adding to the collection, The only 
trouble is that it is so difficult to procure the records. At 
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Christmas time I wanted some of the church music, anthems, 

ps Fei ete., but it was some time before I procured them, 

although they were in the catalogue, But I suppose there is 
such a demand for them, particularly if everyone enjoys his 

Victrola as much as we do ours, We play it every day. 

you think we could get them from the Victrola Company 

quicker?” 

Your local Victrola dealer will supply records as promptly as 
anyone, The Victor Company would surely refer you to him, for 
of course they do not sell at retail. There is auteralty an enormous 
demand, and those whose orders are received early are first served. 
Send in your list a few weeks in advance. 

ProGRAMS FoR Pupizs. 

“I am sending you a program that my pupils have just given 
very successfully. I should like to know what you think of it 
if you will be kind enough to tell me.” 

The program you send is a poor one. The pieces are by entirely 
unknown composers and, if the titles are any indication, of no 
musical worth, The one number by Beethoven does not raise the 
program sufficiently to be worth criticising. 

Funps ror Music. 

“Would you please inform me whether the Caruso Fund is 
to be used to assist young students who cannot pay for their 
musical education?”’ 

It is rather early in the day to say for what 
Fund will be used. It will take some time before the Fund is 
complete and even then it requires time and work to organize and 
lay out the plans for the future so that the best results may be 
obtained. The moment anything free is announced, applications by 
the hundreds pour in, which, if granted, would exhaust any fund, 
no matter how large. 


urposes the. Caruso 


Hicn Anp Lieut. 


“Please tell me something about the light or high baritone, or 
lyric baritone? Is a high baritone and a light baritone the same 
thing? Is the high baritone a concert voice, and is it not too 
light for oratorio, and can it successfully be made a tenor? 

as Jean De Reszke’s voice a high baritone before it became 

a tenor?” 

The writer evidently confuses dynamic force with. range. A 
voice may well be high and also heavy. The two terms are not 
contradictory. A high baritone is useful, of course, unless it is 
too weak or light. A baritone can never be made into a tenor. 
De a was not a baritone, but was mistaken for a baritone for 
a while, 

Dirricutt ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

“I am a pianist—that is, I have been taking lessons for 
three or four years and can play quite difficult music. But I 
have decided that the thing I should like best would be to be- 
come an accompanist, My technic is good, but what I should 
like information about is this: Is there any special training 
necessary to become an accompanist, or can any pianist do 
that work? Of course it would not be as difficult as playing 
big piano solos.” 

Accompanying is not so easy as you seem to think; a person may 
be quite a g pianist and a poor accompanist, So many try to 
be soloists when playing for a singer that it seems as if at least a 
little special training was needed to show what was required, Nor 
must you think all accompaniments are easy, for that is not so. 
Many modern songs are quite as difficult to play as “big piano 
pieces” where you have it all your own way, and mistakes can be 
more or less covered up. It is often said “accompanists are born 
not made.” If you take up the work try to make yourself one o 
the best. If you investigated the matter you would find that many 
fine pianists would hesitate if asked to play an accompaniment, 


De Reszke Still Busy at Seventy-two 


Harold Hurlbut recently received an interesting letter 
from Jean de Reszke, written the week of the “grand 
maitre’s” seventy-second birthday, recalling to the American 
tenor’s mind M. de Rezky’s seventy-first birthday, on 
which occasion the famous veteran sang in a enal 
manner excerpts from many of his great roles—Lohengrin, 
Walther, Romeo, Faust, Vasco. In this recent letter he 
states that he-is busier than ever and in splendid physical 
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condition. M. de Reszke rejoices in a system of vocal 
technic that keeps the voice ever young, and at the age of 
seventy-two his own singing—when he occasionally illus- 
trates phrases for his Is—is still virile and rich, without 
any trace of tremolo, absolutely true to pitch, his ringing top 
tone still unimpaired by the hand of time. 


Boghetti Artist in Recital 
Giuseppe Boghetti presented his artist pupil, Sara Stein, 


soprano, in recital at his Philadelphia studio on the evening 
of March 8, and it must have been gratifying to him to note 
the success scored by the young singer. Miss Stein possesses 
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SARA STHIN, 

soprano and artist pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti, vocal teacher 

of New York and Philadelphia, 


a pleasing personality, her diction, whether in English, 
Italian or French songs, is good, and she has much inter- 
pretative ability. After hearing her sing at this recital, it 
is not surprising that she frequently is referred to as having 
a voice especially adapted for opera. It is understood that 
Miss Stein is planning to continue her studies in Italy with 
a well known maestro but under the observation of Mr. 
Boghetti, who is responsible for the splendid training she has 
received thus far. Her program at this recent recital in- 
cluded operatic arias, old and modern Italian numbers, 
modern French songs, folk songs and selections by American 
composers, Excellent accompaniments were furnished by 
Mary Miller Mount. 


Theo Karle’s Recent Bookings 


Theo Karle, appearing as soloist with the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra at Dayton, Ohio, on March 13, under 
Nikolai Sokoloff, sang “Che gelida manina” from “La 
Boheme,” and “Cielo e Mare” from “La Gioconda.” Mr. 
Karle is to give a_recital at the South Shore Country Club, 
Chicago, Ill, on March 26, He will continue on tour until 
late spring. Recent bookings include an appearance in 
“Stabat Mater” when it will be given at the Evanston 
Music Festival on May 25. 








Essentials of Music 


Books One and Two 
Rudiments and Theory 


by 
C. IRVING VALENTINE 


A series of Text and Reference Books with study assign- 
ments and progress p Each book contains 32 pages 
of text and 32 pages of ruled music for the problems, 
Fits the pocket. ice 40 cents each. To schools, 30 cents, 


A sample set will be sent to Music 
Supervisors on request, for examination, 


A. &. Barnes & Co., 118 East 25th Street, N. Y. 
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Werrenrath an Artist of Distinction 


The following are some excerpts taken from reviews of 
Reinald Werrenrath’s concerts on his western tour, from 
which he will return the latter part of March: 

It is a delight to hear him pass through all the gamut of human 


emotions with perfect vocal control, rare good taste and cl 
enunciation.—World-Herald, Omaha, Neb., Tenuaee 20, fea 





Mr. Werrenrath gives voice to the thoughts of the masters of 
song with perfect sincerity, with complete poise and with tremend- 
ous effect. The voice itself is a rarely beautiful one, rich in a 
profusion of colorings,« capable of use in moments of dramatic 
passion, or of tender sentiment, arid compassing all the inter- 
mediate gradations.—Omaha Bee, 





Reinald Werrenrath is one of those chaps who sings remarkably 
well, but while he is doing it convinces his audience that he could 
do anything else quite as ca y. He gave a most remarkable 
performance.—Post, Denver, Colo,, January 24, 


A wealth of tone and an intensity of feeling that marks him 
an artist of singular worth.—-Denyer Times. 





He knows how to use his vocal apparatus, he has a sense of 
proportions that is unusually well d % is a master of 
iati heth he is French, Italian or English—and he 
ic sense of what he is singing at all times.— 
ews, Denver. 





knows the inner 
Rocky Mountain 





After hearing Reinald Werrenrath one readily appreciates why 
he has been so unfailingly popular with concert audiences for the 
last twelve or thirteen years.—Daily Press, Riverside, Cal., Feb- 
ruary 1, 





Werrenrath’s art is essentially virile and vigorous, and his sing- 
ing is delightfully lacking in sentimentality.—Riverside Enterprise. 

Mr. Werrenrath is an artist of rare ability and imagination, and 
his beautifully modulated voice is so exquisite that one is not con- 
scious of the technic.-Merced Morning Star, Merced, Cal., Feb- 
ruary 7, 





From tender love songs and delicate gaiety, to rollicking songs 
of the sea, Werrenrath proved himself te be an artist.~-Merced 
Evening Sun, 





Werrenrath is a singer of whom his fellow countrymen may well 
be proud.—Daily Times, Palo Alto, Cal., February 10. 





Werrenrath sings with consummate ease and smoothness,—Daily 
Evening Record, Stockton, Cal., February 11. 

What a pleasure to listen to a foreign tongue and follow the 
text without doubt,—Journal, San Francisco, Cal., February 153. 


Reinald Werrenrath is an artist of distinction.-San Francisco 


Bulletin, 


Sandusky Gives Menth Ovation 


The press of Sandusky, Ohio, praised Herma Menth in 
the highest terms following her recital in that city on Feb- 
ruary 24. Mollie Lee, in the Star-Journal, stated that from 
the entrance of the pianist to the.close of the recital she 
held her audience enthralled. Miss Lee also said that com- 
bined with a marvelous technic and a virility and brilliance 
which is phenomenal, Miss Menth has a winning personal- 
ity which at once makes her hearers en rapport with her 
work, One of the comments in Mrs. Lilly Johnson's review 
of this recital was to the effect that Herma Menth’s play- 
ing is of such outstanding worth that one thinks of her 
as “pianist,” not as qualified “woman pianist.” Mrs. John- 
son further stated: “The friendly personality of this slight 
woman with the vivacity and charm immemoriably associ- 
ated with the Viennese, is one which wins your loyal liking 
and admiration. That personality is one of Menth’s great- 
est assets—which fused with her brilliancy as artist makes 
an irresistibly appealing combination.” It was the opinion 
of this critic that Miss Menth rose to magnificent heights 
in the exacting passages of the Liszt fantasie and fugue on 
the theme B-A-C-H. After commending the pianist for 
each of her selections, Mrs. Johnson wound up her report 
by saying, “The Gounod-Liszt ‘Faust Valse’ was a number 
which made a fitting close to an exacting, well balanced and 
splendidly executed program of sixteen compositions and 
four graciously granted encores.” 


John Powell Impresses His Hearers 


John Powell’s recital at Providence, R. I., March 14, 
proved, according to the critics, one of the finest among the 
many musical programs heard in that city this season. In 
their discussion of the recital, they said, in part: 

He is a player of high artistic ideals and impresses his hearers 
hy the soundness of his musicianship, his excellent taste, sincerity 
of purpose and finely developed technic, His conception of the 
Beethoven “Waldstein” sonata was admirable in its appreciation 
of befitting classic dignity of style. ree “Country Dances’ by 
Beethoven, his own “The Banjo Picker” and the arrangement of 
“Turkey in the Straw,” brought a light and gay touch to the 
rogram, and were played with splendid dash and vigor, the last 
Cae a veritable glitter of rhythmic motion,—The Journal. 


Mr. Powell’s playing of the “Waldstein” sonata stamped him as 
a musician of peculiar individual talent—one who has an abund- 
ance of force whenever required, a wide range of dynamic effect, 
as well as delicacy, grace and poetic feeling. In his Chopin group 
he wove many an enchanting spell.—Evening Tribune. 


Van der Veer Scores in Pittsburgh 


“Mme. Van der Veer sang with fervor and brilliance; 
everything she touched was marked by musicianship and 
finish,” was the verdict of the Pittsburgh Sun after the con- 
tralto’s appearance there on February 10. On the singer's 
program, among other selections, was a Bach aria, fol- 
lowed by two Schubert songs. “Night and Dreams” and 
“The Omnipotence.” In her Russian-French group she sang 
the Rachmaninoff “O, in the Silent Night,” the “Song of 
the Shepherd” from “Snegourotchka,” “Les Cygnes Noirs” 
(Paulin), and the “Les Cigales” (Chabrier). “All were 
delivered with skill and delicacy,” said the Gazette-Times. 
And, according to this paper, her final English group “had 
far more interest than is usually found in this place,” with 
“Wings of Night” (Watts), “Lullaby” (Scott), “Lindy 
Lou” (Strickland), and the “Robin Woman's Song” from 
Cadman’s “Shanewis.” 


Press Praise for McConnell Sisters 


Harriet and Marie McConnell, daughters of Mrs. E. B. 
McConnell, the vocal teacher of New York, appeared re- 
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cently in Youngstown, Ohio, in “Trills and Frills” and 
scored their usual success both with their audiences and the 
press. The reporter for the Youngstown Telegram stated 
that the McConnells are two girls who show that it is pos- 
sible to hold down a big spot on any program with vocaliza- 
tions, all of which are of the standard and classic descrip- 
tion. According to the Daily Vindicator, Harriet and Marie 
McConnell, fetching young women, with fine costumes and 
appropriate scenic investiture, are two of the most artistic 
singing entertainers in vaudeville and they scored a tremen- 
lous hit. 


Patton in Norwich 


Fred Patton appeared in the third number of the Academy 
Musical Course, winning the enthusiastic approval of a 
large audience, whose insistent calls for encores lengthened 
the program to extra numbers. 

Mr, Patton opened the program with ‘Arm, Arm, Ye B ‘ue 
Handel's ‘Judas Maccabeus,” in which he made a Sisk doeinabie 
impression and prepared the way for the revelation of his command- 
ing voice that was to come in his second number, the aria, “Fu dio 
che disse,” from “L'Ebreo” (Apolloni). Ra: that was remark- 
able, dietion that was notable, and even quality throughout its register, 
and dramatic ability in expression were characteristcs of Mr, Patton's 
well trained voice that made his singing a delight to his discrimi- 
nating hearers,—-Norwich Bulletin, February 16, 





His voice is a 


: a pleasing baritone of excellent ister. He sings 
vibrantly, elastically, i 


Liang 4 with clear regard for w , 
transparent tone. — e sings with keen sense of vocal design 
and from full and rea 4 vocal skill. His iation is iH 

. « + . In the aria from “L’Ebreo,” he disclosed 
sense of dramatic values, with nicely sustained line, adept modula- 
tion, plastic progress and apt climax.—Norwich Evening Record, 


February 16. 


Arthur Hackett Scores in Concert 


Arthur Hackett is such a favorite with concert patrons of 
Providence, R. I, that after his recent recital in that city 
the critic of the Journal lamented that it was at least a year 
since he was last heard there. He then went on to say, in 
part: 

Intelligent understanding is an important asset of this young 
artist. He seems peg Sig to sense the subtle and varying de- 
mands of his songs in the matter of style, and the result is a 
finished performance, The songs of Brahms, Schubert and Schu- 
mann were given with an i inative skill and quality of tone 
that made them vivid portrayals of the composer’s intent. The 
Russian group, consisting of four fine songs, furnished, perhaps, 
the highest artistic mark of the evening. 








Claussen’s Brunnhilde Wins Praise 


The following paragraph was taken intact from the 
Philadelphia Ledger after Julia Claussen’s appearance there 
on March 14 as Brunnhilde in Wagner’s “Die Walkure” : 

_ Julia Claussen, as Brunnhilde, was superb, Her first dramatic 
singing of the Valkyrie almost stampeded th di in pl ‘ 
Claussen has one of the really yo voices of the day and a gift 
for the portrayal of roles second to no singer on the stage. er 
enormous vitality and buoyancy always create response in_ the 
audience, even her most limited utterance last night being thrilling 
in significance, 





American Academy’s Seventh Performance 


Good stage settings characterized both plays given by the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts at the Lyceum The- 
ater, March 10, these being “The Change House,” a tragedy 
(first performance), by John Brandane, and “I'll Leave It to 
You,” comedy in three acts, by Noel Coward, Ernest Wood- 
ward was particularly good as the master of the brig, and 
Jean Greene (who also appeared in the second play) de- 
serves mention. Others were J. Andrews Johnson, John 
Overstock and Claudia Frank. The comedy brought many 
excellent young actors to the forefront, Dortha Angove and 
Lulu Mae Hubbard proving themselves good looking and 
capable. John W. Moore and Thomas Broederick were both 
natural, Others concerned were Consuelo Wonders, Alice 
Buchanan, Virginia Odiorne, Claudia Frank, Charles Taze- 
well and Allen Jenkins. Quite professional in their carriage, 
stage manners and technic were those named; indeed, audi- 
ences at the performances of the American Academy often 
say to Mr. Sargent, the president: “That performance was 
as good as any seen in Broadway theaters by professionals.” 
That worthy gentleman thereupon smiles his quiet smile, 
and thinks to himself, “I know it.” 


Music at the Scudder School for Girls 


There have been a number of splendid musical programs 
given during the current season at the Scudder School for 
Girls on West Seventy-second street. One of the very 
recent musicales was given by Helena Sipe, pupil of Sto- 
jowski, and Miss Zaracosta, pupil of Howard Brockway, 
Prof. Winfield Abeles and Victor Biart are at the head of 
the music department at the Scudder School. 


Ida Geer Weller Sings for Lotos Club 


Ida Geer Weller, mezzo-contralto, sang at the Lotos Club 
when Ladies’ Day was celebrated on March 7. Miss Weller 
was heard in two groups of solos and scored her usual 
success with her audience. So artistically sung was the 
aria from “La mort de Jeanne d’Arc,” Bemberg, that the 
chairman of the entertainment committee, Henry C. Junge, 
asked her to repeat it. Edna Rothwell accompanied Miss 
Weller. 


Hutcheson to Play Request Numbers 


The program which Ernest Hutcheson will play at his 
recital in Baltimore, March 24, will include, by request, the 
Bach-Liszt fantasy and fugue in G minor and eight Chopin 
etudes. He will also play the Liszt sonata in B minor, a 
Chopin nocturne and two of his own compositions. 
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New York College of Music Concert 


Twenty numbers (for piano, violin, voice, cornet and a 
violin ensemble—seventeen violinists playing together) made 
up the recital by juniors of the New Sort College of 
Music, held at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, March 10. 
The hall was crowded to the last seat, and all the young 
participants received abundant applause. The ensemble 
iolin number deserves special mention, they played the 
Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” and Bohm’s “A Dream,” the 
olayers being Selma Ehrlich, Caroline Krummwiede, Mar- 
guerite Beckman, Alma Nigey, Miiton Auerbach, Geo. 
Reinert, David Antonowsky, William Stall, Faust Fer- 
rato, William B. Johnson, Jr., Herman Cullman, Max Perl- 
man, Harry Schilderout, Anthony Scuoppo, Alex Grossman, 
Joseph Levin, Frank Wenning. Others on the program 
were Miriam Rosen, Selma Ehrlich, Phoebe Newman, David 
Rattner, Milton Auerbach, Alhert Cohen, Alma Nigey, 
Adclph Suchy, Phyllis Blum, Gwen loline Davis, John Pru- 
sak, Faust Ferrato, Theodore Lit, Erwin Krist, Mary Eliza- 
beth Newman, William B. Johnson, Jr., Evelyn Croen, 
Aicx Grossman and Sadie Brody. 


Althouse Back from Western Tour 

Paul Althouse has just returned from a comprehensive 
concert tour of the West that took him away from New 
York right after Christmas. During the interim the tenor 
has sung numerous engagements in seven states—Colorado, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, California and New 
Mexico. Mr. Althouse appeared in both recital and concert, 
and with orchestra. New York will only see the artist for 
a short time this month, however, for he will leave shortly 
to appear twice as soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra and in Canada in the Province of Ontario at St. 
Catharines and Hamilton, 


Ruth Draper’s Return Engagement 


For the first time in her career, Duth Draper is using 
music in connection with her character sketches. In the 
past she has made her appearances without so much as an 
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Miss Zielinska's delightfui voice and 
unusual vocal ability won for her enthu- 
siastic applause.—New York Herald. 
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orchestral overture. The programs for her spring engage- 
ment of three weeks in New York, March 16 to April 7, 
however, include several sketches in which musical accom- 
paniment is used, notably “Vive la France” and “In the 
Court of Philip 1V of Spain.” : 

The three weeks’ engagement at the Selwyn Theater is 
the most ambitious Miss Draper has ever attempted. It will 
include Sunday night and Tuesday and Friday afternoon 
recitals each week until April 7. The programs for the 
engagement will be varied. On May 1 Miss Draper will 
sail for Europe to fulfill contracts made last autumn for 
London and Paris. She will not return until January of 
next year. 

Among her new sketches this season is “Three Break- 
fasts,” an interesting cycle covering a period of forty years 
in the life of a married couple. 


Helen Bock to Debut in the Autumn 


Among the new artists announced for next season by 
Annie Friedberg is Helen Bock, a sterling pianist from 
the studio of Constantin Sternberg. At the age of five 
years Miss Bock showed such an interest and love for 
music that her parents decided to have her talents developed 
and took her to a well known teacher in their home city. 
After a short period such marked improvement in her play- 
ing was noticed that it plainly showed the vocation of the 





Kubey-Rembrandt Photo 
HELEN BOCK, 


pianist, 


child—she was a born pianist. Her hands and fingers being 
of unusual size and stretch she was to become an artist if 
further development would bring out her art. Although 
Miss Bock already has appeared at many smaller musicales, 
she will not make her official debut in the concert field 
until next autumn, She will play on March 28 at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford, Philadelphia, for the Matinee Musical Club. 


NEW ORLEANS ACCLAIMS 
ERIKA MORINI AND ELLY NEY 


New Orleans, La. March 6, 1922.—Erika Morini made 
her first appearance in this city on March 4, under the 
auspices of the Philharmonic Society. The big Athenaeum 
was filled to capacity. Miss Morini proved herself to be 
one of the greatest artists heard here in years. Her 
beautiful tone, her extraordinary mechanical equipment, her 
impelling rhythm, her poise, all were in evidence through- 
out the delightful concert. She was heartily acclaimed. 
Mr. Balaban accompanied sympathetically. 

Elly Ney appeared on March 6, at the Jerusalem, as one 
of the attractions of the Tarrant series. This artist made 
a splendid impression by her great personality and the 
virility of her playing. She has a wide command of tone 
and paints her pictures on big canvasses. Her ability in 
climax building is unusual. H.B.L. 


Reported Oberhoffer Will Resign 


Chicago, Ill, March 20, 1922 (by telegram).—It is re- 
ported that Emil Oberhoffer, who has conducted the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra ever since it was formed, 
will resign his position at the end of the present season, 
although his contract still has two years to run. Friction 
between Mr. Oberhoffer and the orchestral association which 
controls and finances the orchestra is rumored. It is said 
that Mr. Oberhoffer and the directors of the association are 
unable to come to an agreement in regard to the coming 
spring tour of the orchestra. As confirming the rumor, it 
is reported that Mr. Oberhoffer’s Minneapolis home is on 
the market for sale. (Signed) Rene Devries. 


Axman Sings at Hotel Commodore 


Gladys Axman, Metropolitan Opera soprano, was the so- 
rano soloist at a philanthropic affair given at the Hotel 
ommodore, March 5, singing the aria from “Tosca” and 
songs by Rachmaninoff and others, as well as appearing in 
a duet from “Cavalleria Rusticana” with Rafael Diaz. She 
had to grant several encores. 


Mme. Namara to Tour with St. Louis Orchestra 


Following her recent sensational Chicago and New York 
appearances in “Thais,’ Mme. Marguerite Namara was 
engaged by the St. Louis Orchestra to go on tour with 
that organization for three weeks, covering nearly all of 
the principal southern cities. 
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Louis Gruenberg “A Musical Humorist of the 
Times” 


On Sunday evening, February 19, Louis Gruenberg played 
for the first time in public two sets of piano pieces entitle 
“Polychrome,” at the first concert of the International Com- 
posers’ Guild, given at the Greenwich Village Theater. Ac- 





LOUIS GRUENBERG, 
pianist. 


cording to the Christian Science Monitor of February 25, 
“he showed himself an able writer of narrative and descrip- 
tive music and an admirable interpreter of it. People in- 
terested in present-day artistic movements could hardly do 
better than to invite him to exhibit his studies at their club 
meetings, especially if they could secure him in association 
with performers who have a message of a contrasting sort 
to impart. . . . Mr. Gruenberg may be described as 
one of the musical humorists of the times, one of those 
who are doing by sounds what writers of comical romances 
did in other centuries by means of words.” 


Maria Schneider Heard in Recital 


March 16, at the Wadleigh High School auditorium, 
Maria Schneider was heard in a piano recital, assisted by 
Josef Schneider, baritone. Miss Schneider revealed a firm 
touch, accuracy and clarity in her playing of a fantasy 
and fugue on the theme B-A-C-H, by Liszt. The Schu- 
mann symphonic etudes and the Liszt Hungarian rhapsody, 
No. 8, were given with brilliancy, force and vigor, and 
in them her facile technic easily met the difficulties. The 
Chopin scherzo in B flat minor, a Leschetizky “Barcarole” 
and Arensky’s “Etude de Conzert” in F sharp major, were 
also given with taste and thoughtfulness. Josef Schneider 
sang with poetic interpretation the “Evening Star” aria 
from “Tannhauser.” A group of shorter songs included 
Leoncavallo’s “Mattinata,” McGill’s “Duna” and ‘ac- 
Fadyen’s “Inter Nos,” all given with feeling. His voice 
was of agreeable quality and he responded to encores, A 
large audience was tnteasieatic over the entire program. 


Alice Gentle Gives a Tea 
Alice Gentle, who is spending several weeks in New York, 
gave a delightful tea at her Greenwich Village home on 
Sunday afternoon, March 19. Among the guests were Mr. 
and Mrs. Mario Chamlee, Giulio Crimi, Catharine Bamman 
and Bradford Mills. 


Werrenrath’s Recital April 2 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, who has been giving a 


series of concerts throughout the country, will return to 
New York for a recital at Carnegie Hall on the afternoon 


of April 2. 
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Huss Concert Dates 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss Gave a concert at 
pommien on Monday evening, March 20, in aid of the Y. W. 

C. A., in which they were assisted by Ruth Kemper, vio- 
linist, and Ruth Garland, pianist, artist pupil of Mr. Huss. 

Mr. Huss will appear at a concert given by Ruth 
Kemper on Monday evening, March 27, at the Astor Gal- 
lery, when he will play his violin sonata with Miss Kemper 
and accompany Ethel Grow in a group o of six of his songs— 
“Summer Night,” “Before Sunrise,” “While Larks with 
Little Wing,” a, Love Thee,” “Home They Brought Her 
Warrior Dead,” and “After Sorrow’s Night.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Huss will give a joint recital on Thursday 
afternoon, April 6, at Rumford Hall. 


Myra Hess’ Final Appearances 


Myra Hess returned to New York after a long and most 
successful coast tour last Sunday to appear three times in 
New York before she sails back to England. 

Miss Hess will play twice with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. At her first appearance, on March 26, 
she will play the Schumann concerto under the leadership 
of Willem Mengelberg. She will return next season for a 
longer tour and is already engaged with a great many of 
26 rR societies throughout the United States and 

anada 


Dame Clara Butt at the Hippodrome 


Dame Clara Butt and-Kennerley Rumford, assisted by 
Melsa, the Polish violinist, and Grace Torrens, accompanist, 
will give their only New York recital at the Hippodrome 
on Sunday night, March 26. Dame Clara Butt will sing 
arias and songs by Beethoven, Gluck and Haydn, and recent 
songs by A. M. Goodheart and Edward German. Mr. 
Rumford will sing numbers by Vaughan Williams, Walford 
Davies, John Ireland and others. 


Artists at Walker School 


Lisbet Hoffmann, head of the music at the Walker 
School, Simsbury, Conn., has engaged notable artists for 
the fine concerts’ given at the institution. Salzedo, The 
Whitney Ensemble, with flutist Barrere, the Woodstock Trio, 
etc., all are in the course. Personnel of the Woodstock Trio 
is now as follows: Lisbet Hoffmann, piano; Hans Bruno 
Meyer, violin, and Lucien Schmit, cello. The trio is under 
Walter L. Anderson’s management, 





Hempel Sings for the State Department Club 


Frieda Hempel will be in Washington on March 24 to 
sing for the State Department Club. All the principal gov- 
ernment officials, Ambassadors, Senators and Representa- 
tives, will be present. On the afternoon of March 25 Miss 
Hempel will be the guest of honor at a tea to be given by 
Mrs. Wilbur J. Carr, wife of the Director of the Consular 
Service, to which all diplomatic and social Washington has 
been invited. 





Koshetz’s Recital, April 2 
Nina Koshetz, soprano of the Chicago Opera, is to give 
her annual recital at the Town Hall on Easter Sunday after- 
noon, April 2. As formerly, Mme. Koshetz’s program will 
include many unusual Russian songs that are sure to prove of 
interest to lovers of the “out of the ordinary” recital pro- 
gram. 


Maia Bang Married 


Maia Bang was married on March 15 to Baron Carl 
Hoehn, a captain in the Swiss army. The ceremony was 
held at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. de Sadler, 331 West 
78th street, New York, the Rev. Christen Brunn officiating, 
and Prof. Leopold Auer giving away the bride. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hoehn will spend their honeymoon in Florida. 


Elizabeth Hood Latta in Concert 


Elizabeth Hood Latta, mezzo soprano and president of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Music Clubs, appeared in 
concert with Michel Penha, ‘cellist, in Philadelphia, on Feb- 
ruary 6, Another recent engagement filled by Miss Latta 
was on February 9, when she assisted in a recital of songs 
given by Gustave Ferrari. 


Stransky Sails 


Josef Stransky, the Philharmonic conductor, sailed on St. 
Patrick's Day to fulfill his European engagements. He has 
been invited to conduct in concert and opera in festival per- 
formances of works of Mozart and Wagner. Stransky will 
return to New York at the end of September to take up his 
duties with the Philharmonic for next season. 








Ney Concludes Southern Tour 


Elly Ney concluded her Southern tour on March 13 in 
Jacksonville, Fla., with such varied numbers as Beethoven's 
“Andante Farari,” the sonata in Schubert's “Wanderer,” and 
some ballads, etudes and nocturnes of Chopin. 


Ruffo Continues Under R. E. Johnston’s 
Management 


R. E. Johnston has just signed for two more years with 
Titta Ruffo as his exclusive concert manager in the United 
States and Canada. 


Carver’s New York Recital March 27 


Charles Carver, the young American bass, who was heard 
here in recital last March, and who won the prize of the 
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FREDERICK GUNSTER, 


who has been engaged to assiat Geraldine 


imerican tenor, 
ning the 


the popular 


latter part of April. 


Federated Music Clubs and went on a country-wide tour 
with Mme. Matzenauer, will give a recital at Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of March 27. 


Emmy Kriiger Re-cnaiied for Zirich Festival 


Ziirich, February 10—Emmy Kriiger, formerly of the 
Munich and Vienna operas, who at last year’s International 
Festival Plays at Zurich met with quite a sensational suc- 
cess as Kundry in “Parsifal,” has just been engaged for the 
forthcoming performances of the same festival enterprise 
during May next for the role of Isolda in Wagner's “Tristan 
and Isolda.” Nikisch was originally engaged as conductor. 
His place will now be taken by Bruno Walter, of the 
Munich Opera. H. W. D. 


Simmons Makes Another Pathe Record 
The Pathé Fréres Phonograph Company released on its 


(Photo 


on her forthcoming spring tour, begin- 


Underwood.) 


Farrar 
© Underwood 


mentioned first because of the beauty and 
finish and dramatic accent of his singing, the intensive self 
control of his acting, is the Hermann of Mr. Danise, one of 
the finest things he has offered to the New York public 
since he has been in the company.” This follows his success 
in the revivals of “Ernani,” “Andrea Chenier” and “Le Roi 
d’Ys” and in the leading baritone roles of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 


fine one. To be 


Sparkes Sings for Radio 
Ark., 


On her recent visit to Pine Bluff, Lenora Sparkes, 


at the invitation of H. C. Couch, president of the Pine 
Bluff Company, consented to sing a number of songs for 
broadcasting, and during the program the radio station 
elected by the company was in touch with other stations 
as far east as Washington and as far west as the Rockies 


Criterion Male Quartet at Saranac Lake 


February list another record by William Simmons, the New The Criterion Male Quartet of New York gave a concert 
York baritone, this latest one being Victor Herbert's at the Pontiac Theater, Saranac Lake, N Y., on the evening 
‘Molly” and an Irish love song by Lang. of Tuesday, March 14. 

Danise Radesed ee Critics “Vocalizing Not Necessary” 

Giuseppe Danise is being praised more and more for the Fritz Kreisler believes that technic should be mental 
splendid performance he gave in the Metropolitan's new rather than manual, Clara Novello Davies maintains a 
production of Catalini’s “Loreley.” Richard Aldrich, of the similar idea regarding voice—that vocalizing is unneces 
Times, said: “The performance of the new opera was a __ sary 
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SUMMER MASTER CLASSES AT AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY IN CHICAGO ATTRACT ATTENTION 


Josef Lhevinne, William 8, Brady, Jecques Gordon, Wilhelm Middelschulte and George H. Gartlan to Offer Special 
Instruction to Students, Artists and Teachers 


Announcement by the American Conservatory, of the 
master classes of Josef Lhevinne, William 5. Brady, 
George H. Gartlan, Jacques Gordon and Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte, to be held this coming summer, has attracted much 
attention among professional musicians and advanced stu- 
dents all over this country. 

It has only been during the last few years that the possi- 
bilities of summer master classes conducted by the foremost 
teachers of the world have been fully realized and developed. 
The advanced student and teacher can now obtain the privi- 
liege of further perfecting himself in his art by joining one 
.of these master classes during the summer months. An ar- 
tist like Lhevinne is unable to find the time to do any teach- 
ing during the winter season, as he is booked solidly through 
the season for concert tours. Similarly, many of those who 
desire to have the opportunity of studying with him, the 
professional musician and music teacher who are busy with 
their classes during the school year, are able to study only 
dur.ng the summer and are only too glad to take advantage 
of the summer master class to obtain new inspiration, new 
ideas and additional prestige in their work. 

rhis summer will mark Josef Lhevinne’s third season at 
the conservatory, and judging from past seasons, it should 
prove another overwhelming success. Lhevinne is one of the 
few great virtuosos who are great pedagogues as well, For 
years his studio in Berlin attracted the greatest talents 
from all over Europe and America. Always having been 
a tremendous student himself, Lhevinne is able to impart 
to his pupils a wealth of the invaluable results of his years 
of experience and also the principles and traditions of his 
own instructors, principally the great Rubinstein. Mr. Lhe- 
vinne’s ideas on technic are especially interesting, including 

ich expressions as “Finding the bottom of the keys,” “Bal- 
ance of muscles,” “Value of firm fingers,” ete. 
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In addition to o me e class of students who engage pri- 
vate instruction, inne will conduct four repertory 
classes each pod “f two and one-half hours in length. 
These classes are made up of eight playing members and 
forty or fifty auditors. 

At these sessions each player performs in turn a standard 
work and receives criticism from the master, who illus- 
trates his ideas on how the composition should be per- 
formed at a second piano, 

The conservatory was most fortunate in securing the con- 
sent of William S. Brady, of New York City, to hold a master 
class in Chicago this summer. Mr. Brady has an extremely 
busy studio in the metropolis. The unusual success of his 
pupils and his’ fame as a teacher are constantly attracting 





WILLIAM 8, BRADY, 


to his studio the most prominent vocal students and profes- 
sionals, who soon realize that Mr. Brady has much to offer 
that some other teachers have not. 

It is not only the purpose of Mr. Brady's work to pre- 
pare his students for his or her professional career, but to 
advise and assist in a most practical way. He is a strong 
believer in the ability of young American singers to suc- 
ceed in opera or concert work. When the student is suf- 
ficiently prepared for an operatic career, Mr. Brady, through 
his various connections, arranges for him to have experience 
in a European opera company, generally Italy or Germany. 
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He is ig in favor of two years’ experience in the opera 
ey of Europe as a beginning of the career. 

Brady’s career as a master of the voice has been one 
of pieectea eve success, and a significant fact is that his 
material and artistic achievements are based on genuine 
merit. A brilliant array of young artists, such as Carolina 
Lazzari, Marcella Craft, Dorothy Jardon, Grace Wagner, 
Anne Roselle, Kathryn Meisie, John Steel, Miriam Arbine, 





JOSEF LHEVINNE, 


Jenny Schwarz-Linder, Kate Condon and others, testify as 
to Mr. Brady's ability as a teacher and his untiring efforts 
in their behalf for a successful career. These have won 
fame with the Metropolitan Opera Company, Chicago Opera 
Association, and national reputations as concert artists. 

A master class will also be conducted by Jacques Gordon, 
violin virtuoso, now concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. The position of concertmaster was offered to 
Mr. Gordon by Mr. Stock, the conductor, last summer after 
an exhaustive scrutiny of the available violinistic material 
in this country and Europe. The wisdom of this choice has 
been more than justified. Mr. Gordon’s work has won the 
unanimous and enthusiastic approval of the musical public 
and the press. 

Wilhelm Middelschulte, considered by critics as one of the 
leading organists in this country, will also hold a master 
class this summer at the conservatory. 

The department of Public School Music has been making 
rapid strides in recent years, and in order to afford the ut- 
most possibilities for study in that direction for students 
and teachers during the summer months, the conservatory 
engaged the services of George H. Gartlan, director © 
music in the public schools of New York City, well known 
writer and lecturer, to conduct special courses for post- 
graduates, in addition to the intensive regular courses 
offered. 





Recital at the Seymour School 


A Grieg evening was given at the Seymour School of 
Musical Re-education, on March 7, by John Grolle, violin; 
France Woodmansee, piano, and Marshall Bartholomew, 
tenor, for the benefit of the Seymour School Scholarship 
Fund. The sonata in F major was given a sterling per- 
formance by Mr. Grolle and Mr. Woodmansee; a number 
of piano pieces were splendidly played by. Mr. Woodmansee, 
and Mr. Bartholomew gave excellent interpretations of eight 
of the songs. It was an evening of the keenest enjoyment 
for the large number of friends and admirers of the school 
who were present. At the end of the program Mrs. Sey- 
mour spoke briefly upon the objects of the scholarship, 
telling how often those with the greatest gifts had the least 
money with which to educate them. She related some touch- 
ing incidents of students suffering from all sorts of priva- 
tions in order to get their schooling, and said the Seymour 
School had long ago determined to relieve that condition 
as far as possible; hence the scholarship fund. 


Tour for Kerns, Van der Veer, House, Patton 


A tour of the Maritime Provinces has been booked for 
the quartet composed of the well known singers, Grace 
Kerns, soprano; Nevada Van der Veer, contralto; Judson 
House, tenor, and Fred Patton, baritone. Mr. Patton is 
to appear in recital at Sackville, New Brunswick, April 19; 
Mr. House will give a concert at Antigonish, Nova Scotia, 
April 20, and Mr. House and Mr. Patton will sing Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” at Sydney, Nova Scotia, April 21. The 
full quartet will appear at the Halifax Music Festival for 
three days, commencing April 24, Handel’s “Messiah,” the 
Verdi “Requiem” and a miscellaneous concert program be- 
ing given on the respective days. From the Halifax 
Festival the quartet will go to the Truro Festival on April 
27, where Mendelssohn's “Elijah” will be sung, and on the 
following day Nevada Van der Veer and Fred Patton give 
a joint recital at Wolfville, Nova Scotia, the quartet start- 
ing on the return journey to New York thereafter via 
Boston. 


Cecil Arden Closes Maplewood Series 


On February 20 Cecil Arden of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company gave the last recital of the series of concerts of 
the Women’s Club of Maplewood, N. J., scoring a gratify- 
ing success. Her program was Les tfully chosen, ranging 
from “Deh Vieni non tardar,” ich was done with a 
clarity and beauty of tone and style which one seldom 
hears from a mezzo, to some seldom heard folk songs of 
Ireland arranged by William Arms Fischer. The aria 
from “Herodiade” was given with a breadth and fire seldom 
heard in so youn i" a singer. Other numbers of Deems 
Taylor, Hadley, Homer, Buzzi-Peccia, brought many en- 





cores. John Doane played splendid accompaniments and at 
the close of the concert shared the applause with Miss 
Arden. 


Sylva Chooses Cadman Song 


Margarita Sylva, well known singer now filling concert 
engagements, has turned her attention to Cadman’s songs and 
has approved especially for her season’s work “In Paradise” 
a particularly melodious and appealing number, and “The 
Fount of Bimini,” from the cycle “Birds of Flame.” 





Chamber Music Art Society at Town Hall 

The Chamber Music Art Society of New York will give a 
concert at the Town Hall on Monday evening, March 27. 
The program includes the Schubert octet, op. 166. 








Recent Notices About 


FLORENCE OTIS 


Soprano 


Elmira — “Beautiful 
voice, admirably con- 
trolled.” 


Easton — “Coloratura 
was true, nice sense of 
variety.” 
Detroit — “Technically 
beyond reproach.” 
Shamokin—“Voice of rare quality. High 
notes reminded one of Galli-Curci.” 


Management: CLAUDE WARFORD 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
Phone Bryant 3978 
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OVENS OY} HET A PARE NA A 


ANNA CASB, ; 
on the links of the St. Augustine, Fla., golf course during MAGDALENE ERBLAND, 
her recent visit to the South, young coloratura soprano who created a veritable sensation 
at the Bvening Mail concert which was held at De Witt 
Clinton High School on Sunday evening, Merch 5. Miss 
Erbland is a pupil of Gennaro Mario Curci, whose artist- 
ELLY NEY, pupils furnished a delightful program. The voices were all 
the pianist, is shown in the photograph with her hus- good material, but Miss Hrbland’s artistry and general 
band, Willem Van Hoogstraten (standing) and Rob- charm swept the audience off its feet, rewarding the young 


ert Hayne Tarrant, manager of her New Orleans recital, singer with an ovation which will no doubt linger long in 
her memory, for this was the occasion of her first appear 


ance in public. (Lumiere Studio photo.) 


FIRST MONEY EVER STRUCK TO COMMEM- 
ORATE A MUSICIAN 
This is a reproduction, exact size, of the ten-pfen- 
nig piece struck by the city of Bonn, Germany, 
birthplace of Ludwig von Beethoven, in honor of 
the 150th anniversary of his birth in 1920, Only 
a very limited number of the coins were struck. 
Their actual value in terms of American money is 
at the present time something less than 1-2000 of 
a dollar, whatever that may be. The coin was 
kindly loaned to the MusiIcaL Courter by Joseph 
Carl Breil, the composer, 


JACQUES THIBAUD, 
French violinist, who will return to America newt season, 
Mr. Thibaud writes that he is giving 118 recitals in Hurope 
LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER, during the present season, (Apeda photo.) 

pianist, who is giving a joint recital with George Reim- ' . 

herr at the National Theater on Sunday evening, Marth 26, 

received an A. B. degree from Oberlin College, an M. B. 

from Oberlin Conservatory and another from the Chicago 

Musical College. After a year in the Navy Mr. Schauf- 

fler came to New York, where he has coached with Ethel 

Colgate and EH. Robert Schmitz (Photo by Delacroiz.) 





LADA (1782—1922) 

(1) Lada is photographed in one 
of her most charming dances, “The 
Musical Snuff Bow,” wherein she 
becomes a lady of the long ago. 
Photo by Fairchild. (2) The 
famous dancer and her father, 
William Schupp, at their Western 
home, situated on the shores of 
Luke Washington, evidently posing 
for “In Tulip Time.” (8) Lada ti Sa 

and Queenie startle Fifth avenue, : JESSIE MASTERS, 
the dancer in her stunning Rus- \ my the all-American contralto— all- 
sian costume and Queenie just her Bi ey American because she was born 
own big self. (4) Lada and her j in America of American par- 
father at the base of Mount Shasta. ; : ents, studied in America and 
a% sings English. She is here 
shown enjoying the great Janu 
ary blizzard in Washington. 


EMMA ROBERTS, 
the mezzo contralto, who will give a reciiai in 
Town Hall on Friday evening, March 31. 4s 
sisted by Walter Golde at the piano, she will sing 
songs by Brahms, Wagner, Wolf, La Forge, 
Schindler, Mrs. Beach, etc. 4 novelty will be 
Ragnieda’s song from a Russian opera by Sierov, 
to be aung for the first time on this occasion, Misa 
Roberts scored a success at her recent Roston re- 
cital in Jordan Hall. (Photo © Underwood 4 
Underwood, )} 
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| FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF | 





CHALIAPINE AND Seine, Sait From ENGLAND. 

London, March 9—-Two Russian artists left England 
yesterday and today respectively, after successful -* 
namely, Chaliapine and Toscha Seidel. The 
boat for Libau, on his way to Moscow and 
Petrograd, where he has to sing at the Maryinsky The- 
ater in April; the latter is off to Australia for his first 
Australian tour, Seidel only got back a few days before 
from Paris where he gave a successful recital. Chaliapine 
ang twice in London within three days this week, once at 
the Albert Hall which was entirely sold out (13,000 people) 
and once at the Queens; he is said to have received the 
largest fee on record in England, 800 guineas a concert. 
lhe day before his departure the Russian baritone gave a 
tea for the membe rs of the press. ag: | 8 
” vo Be Propucep Soon. 
Bantock has just 


appearances, 
former took a 


Bantock’s “Sone or SONGS 
Cardiff, Wales, March 2.—Granville 
ompleted a most successful tour through Wales. Pro- 
fessor Bantock has completed a new setting of the “Song 
Songs.” which will have its first performance at the 
wicester Festival in September. 
O. P. J, 


Leeps Festiva. To Be Reviven. 

London, March 1.—The Leeds Music Festival is to be 
revived in October of this year. It will open on October 
hke the last festival, held in 1913, will begin with 
“Requiem,” which was then conducted by the late 
Arthur Nikisch. This year Albert Coates, a pupil of 
Nikisch, is to be the conductor in chief, and the other 
works that he Will direct include Brahms’ “Song of Des- 
tiny,” the ninth symphony, Bach’s B minor Mass, some 
cantatas, and probably the “Magnificat”; excerpts from 
“Parsifal,” “Meistersinger” and Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Ki- 
tish.”” Of English compositions there will be a work of 
Parry, Delius’ “Appalachia,” Holsts’ “Planets,” Elgar's 
violin concerto, and W. H. Reed’s “The Lincoln Imp.” 
Brahms’ first symphony, Scriabine’s “Poem of Ecstasy,” 


Artist Pupil Pays Tribute To 
Prominent Texas Vocal Teacher 


4, and, 


Verdi's 


EVA WHITFORD LOVETTE 
MEZZO SOPRANO 
Head of Vocal Department, Baylor College, 
Belton, Texas. 


“To Mrs. Lovette I owe a wealth of gratitude for 
the excellent singing principles taught me during more 
than four years of study with her, without which my 
comparatively short periods with others would have 
meant little or nothing.” 

(Signed) Erneryne Morcan. 


March 8th, 1922. 
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Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and 
Juliet,” and the “Emperor” 
concerto played by Cortot, 
will be some of the other 
instrumental items. There 
will be eight concerts in all, 
of which Hugh Allen will 
conduct two and Coates the 
rest. CS: 

Eicar Reptaces Lanpon 

RONALD. 

London, March 8.— Sir 
Landon Ronald, who has 
been touring with the Royal 
Albert Hall Orchestra in 
the north of England, has 
suffered a complete nervous 
breakdown as the result of 
overwork and has been or- 
dered to take a complete 
rest. His place at the head 
of the orchestra is being 
taken by Sir Edward Elgar, 
who is conducting the con- 
certs scheduled for Halifax, 
Bradford, Newcastle, Sun- 
derland and Middlesborough, 
and perhaps more. C3. 

Lonpon “Pops” Fatt. 

London, March 9,— The 
Sunday afternoon concerts 
given by Adrian Boult and 
the British Symphony Orchestra in the East End have had 
to be discontinued owing to lack of financial support. With 
the highest price for tickets at 2/4, full houses were essen- 
tial for the continuance of the scheme, and the hard times 
have made it impossible for the poor to attend. G. C, 

Beta Bartok Visits Lonpon. 

London, March 9.—Bela Bartok has arrived in London 
on his first visit to England since before the war. 

G; -¢, 


GRANVILLE BANTOCK, 
the composer, taken at Har- 
lech, -summer of 1921. 


Not for Mozarteum 

The reports recently published, to the effect that Richard 
Strauss collected $4,000 in America for the Salzburg Mozar- 
teum, are erroneous. It is true that Strauss brought that 
amount to Vienna, but it is for the annual Mozart Festival 
at Salzburg which is being inaugurated under his auspices. 
The fact is, that while in America, the great composer knew 
nothing about the troubles of the Mozarteum, which have 
become acute during his absence. The institutions financial 
collapse is complete, and the teachers are destitute. The 
appeals of the institution to the national and municipal au- 
thorities have brought no material results so far for the 
simple reason that these bodies, too, are grappling with 
financial difficulties. A commission appointed to consider 
the possibility of state ownership and administration have 
decided in the negative, for Austria is incapable of bearing 
any additional burden. Outside help alone can save the in- 
stitution. 


Ignaz Friedman Off for Mexico 


Ignaz Friedman, the Polish pianist, leit New York last 
week for Mexico, playing recitals en route at Greensboro, 
N. C., and Spartanburg, S. C. Mr. Friedman played forty- 
three times in America this season and he has eighteen con- 
certs in Mexico. 


Mae D. Miller Pupils in Concert 


Mae D. Miller, vocal teacher of New York, Allentown 
and Bethlehem, Pa., presented thirty of her pupils in recital 
on February 27 at the Hotel Traylor, Allentown, before an 
audience of 400. March 4, a number of her pupils appeared 
in concert in New York at the Gallerie Intime. 


Rosing Sails for England 


Rosing sailed for England on the U. S. S, Olympic on 
March 11 in order to fill many spring engagements. He 
will, however, return to America the last of October for his 
second tour, which is being arranged by his manager, An- 
tonia Sawyer. 


His Home Town to Hear John Powell 


Richmond, Va., which claims John Powell as a native son, 
will hear him in recital March 27 








(Endorsed by Edmond Clement) 


Pedagogy courses for teachers. 
French diction for artists. 
(Note. 
MYRTLE HALE TREADWELL, Soprano, Assistant. 


HURLBUT VOCAL STUDIO. - 


Teiephone Bryant 1274 


VOCAL TEACHERS 


in constantly increasing numbers are registering with 
LATEST DISCIPLE OF JEAN DE RESZKE 


Voice production from elementals to complete vocal efficiency. 


Mr. Hurlbut, accepts both beginners and advanced pupils.) 


Telephone: Morningside 5271 
31 Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
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Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Dickerman Give Musicale 


An interesting and enjoyable musicale was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. William Carter Dickerman, March 
19, when a program of viola d’amore and harp music was 
presented by Paul Shirley and Alfred Holy. The viola 
d'amore, one of those rare old instruments of which but a 
few are in existence, was so beautifully played by Mr. 
Shirley that one wished it could be heard more frequently. 
Mr. Shirley has made a long and serious study of the viola 
d'amore and knows its possibilities and is master of its tech- 
nical difficulties. He is an exceedingly sympathetic inter- 
preter and draws forth pure, rich tones of very appealing 
quality, almost a wistful tone. He gave a group of his own 
compositions—“Agnete, ” “The Spirit of the Woods” and 
“Gnomes,” all lovely things, dclighatay played. The com- 
bination of viola d'amore and harp was a most appropriate 
and charming one. Mr, Holy is also master of his instru- 
ment, and the two artists play in sympathetic accord. Their 
first group consisted of “Andante et Menuet,” Milandre 
(1770), and two movements from the second sonata of 
Ariosti (1728), quaint numbers, well suited to this combina- 
tion of instruments. A later group included “Plaisir 
d'Amour,” Martini (1780); “The Swan,” Saint-Saéns; 
serenade, Pierné, and menuet, Mozart. Of these, “The 
Swan” was especially lovely, with its smoothly played 
melody and plaintive tones, and flowing, graceful harp ac- 
companiment. Mr. Holy also gave pleasure in two groups 
of harp solos, consisting of “Reve i gélique,” Rubinstein ; 
“The Forest Brook,” Spindler, and two of his own composi- 
tions—“In Springtime” and “Romance.” In his own com- 
position and in his performance he proved himself a true 
artist. 

Following the program, Mr. and Mrs. Dickerman, a 
charming host and hostess, invited the guests to the dining 
room, where refreshments were served. 


Mrs. Willis to Conduct Normal Class Here 


Mrs, Mattie D. Willis, the well known exponent of the 
Dunning System, will conduct her annual summer normal 
class in New York beginning June 26. For several seasons 
Mrs, Willis has been most successful in her work along 
this line in the metropolis. She recently completed a course 
in Waco, Tex., which also was very successful, there be- 
ing three new teachers and a large class of reviewing 
teachers. Mrs. Willis must have been pleased and satis- 
fied with the really fine playing done by her students in 
Waco at a series of three recitals which the pedagogue 
arranged for February 24 and 25. 


Charles N. Boyd Directs Cecilia Choir 


The program given by the Cecilia Choir at the Shadyside 
Presbyterian Church on Monday evening, March 20, was the 
fourth given in Pittsburgh this season under the auspices of 
the Western Pennsylvania Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists, All the music was from the service of the 
Russian Church and was sung without accompaniment. 
Charles N. Boyd is director of the choir. 


Flonzaley Quartet to Go to Spain 


For fourteen consecutive years the Flonzal Quartet has 
received applications for concerts from many cities in Spain, 
but not until this year has it been posible to accept. Ar- 
rangements have recently been made for the quartet to go 
to Spain in May. The opening concert of the tour will be 
given at Madrid. 
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DENVER MUSICAL TREATS 
FURNISHED BY LOCAL 
AND VISITING ARTISTS 


Prihoda Proves Delightful Surprise—Denver String Quartet 
Concert—Gabrilowitsch Recital Enjoyed—Braslau 
and Friedman in Double Concert— 

Other Recitals 


_ Denver, Colo., February 28, 1922.—A little heralded vio- 
linist, who proved himself to be one of the most brilliant 
virtuosi heard here in recent years, was Vasa Prihoda, whose 
recital February 10, under Robert Slack’s auspices, was a 
veritable triumph, One has grown to expect a dazzling 
technic these days, but in addition, Mr, Pri possesses a 
tone that is of luscious quality and of‘ great warmth and 
breadth, an artistry and musicianship that never fail to ob- 
tain the utmost effect, and a verve and dramatic sense which 
invest every note he plays with the keenest interest, He even 
succeeded in making the Schubert sonata in G minor, No, 3, 
a thing of vivid beauty, and played besides, the Lalo “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole” and two groups of shorter numbers. One 
of these, “On Wings of Song,” Mendelssohn-Achron, was 
so exquisitely done that a repetition was demanded. Otto 
Eisen, at the piano, was a real partner and his deft, neat fin- 
ger work added greatly to admirable ensemble. 


Denver STRING QUARTET. 

An organization of which Denver may justly be proud is 
this string quartet which came into being barely a year ago 
and gave its tenth semi-private concert on February 12 at 
the spacious home of Mr. and Mrs. George Cranmer. The 
personnel is as follows: Henry Trustman Ginsburg, first 
violin; Walter C. Nielsen, second violin; Maurice Perlmut- 
ter, viola; Sigurd Fredericksen, cello, all excellent musicians. 
The program on this occasion consisted of the Beethoven 
quariet, F major, op. 59; Schubert’s “Death and the 
maiden ;” Mendelssohn’s “Canzonetta,” from quartet in E 
flat major, op. 12, and two movements from the Sinding 
quartet, op. 70. The ensemble is already remarkably good, 
and splendid things may be confidently expected of the 
quartet in the near future. 





Gapritowitscn Recitat A DeELicut, 

A pianist who never fails to satisfy is Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, and his recital in the Auditorium, February 13, un- 
der the local management of A. M. Oberfelder, was a joy. 
There is nothing sensational or electrifying about Gabrilo- 
witsch; all his effects are legitimate. It is just sane, beauti- 
ful, satisfying piano playing that charms the inner musi- 
cian and makes one wish for more. His Chopin is stimu- 
lating, he interprets the Polish tone poet with a sturdy 
masculinity that is a relief from the morbid, over senti- 
mental exposition too often heard. 

BrasLAU AND FriepMAN IN DousLe Concert. 


Two concerts in one evening was the unique diversion 
Robert Slack provided for us February 17, owing to con- 
flicting dates. Sophie Braslau, contralto, began her recital 
promptly at eight o'clock, and was followed at 9:15 by 
Ignaz Friedman, pianist, Miss Braslau, with her lovely 
voice, marvelous range and winning personality, scored a 
tremendous success and was enthusiastically recalled time 
and again. Her program was exceptionally interesting, 
being replete with stunning songs that are little known. 
Ethel Cave Cole at the piano was an able accompanist 
and deserved the recognition Miss Braslau compelled her 
to acknowledge. Mr, Friedman may well be called a wi- 
zard of the keyboard, his technical mastery being so enor- 
mous as to be fairly uncanny. His success with the audi- 
ence was sensational. 

Loca Concert UNQUALIFIED SUCcEss. 


One of the most pleasing events of the season by local 
musical talent was the joint concert given Tuesday eve- 
ning, February 21, at Trinity Church by the Tuesday Mu- 
sical Club and the Orpheus Male Chorus. A large and 
demonstrative audience heard the elaborate program, which 
contained many fine numbers. The voices of both organ- 
izations are remarkably well matched, and their selections 
were well rendered under the direction respectively of Bes- 
sie Dade Hughes and Prof. Per Ollson. The most enjoy- 
able number of the Tuesday Musical Club was the “Greet- 
ings to Spring,” from the Strauss “Blue Danube” waltz 
with the augmented Tuesday Musical Club Orchestra. The 
outstanding number given by the Orpheus Male Chorus was 
a group of three songs, with solo by Marie Risola, whose 
lovely soprano voice greatly pleased the audience. The 
joint chorus in the final number, “Jubilate Amen,” was 
wonderfully well given, with Bella Morse as soloist. The 
other soloists of the evening were Esther Gumaer, who 
gave two piano solos in her usual artistic manner, and Dr. 
Clyde Englund, baritone, whose voice possesses quality and 
charm. 

Mrs, Bettamy Gives CostuME RecirTAt, 

Under the auspices of the Italy America Society, Mrs. 
Harry Bellamy, soprano, assisted by Galina Michina, Rus- 
sian dancer, gave a unique and thoroughly delightful reci- 
tal, February 23, at tthe Woman’s Club. Mrs. Bellamy, 
whose beautiful, well-schooled voice is greatly admired in 
Denver, presented in appropriate costumes three groups of 
songs, representing differing periods of Italian composers. 
Each group was sung so individually and charmingly and 
the settings were so lovely and characteristic that the reci- 
tal can easily be placed as one of the most artistic heard 
this season in Denver. 

Liszt Scnoo. Presents Pupits. 


Dr. and Mrs. Tracy, directors of the Liszt Piano School, 
gave a recital quite out of the ordinary on the evening of 
February 24, when twenty-seven of their students gaye a 
recital at Knight-Campbell Hall, each young player dressed 
to represent the character of the selection presented. 
large audience testified to its enjoyment. 

Fortz CuHoristers Give Enjoyaste Concert. 


On the same evening at the Gower Studios, Camp W. 
Foltz gave an enjoyable Choristers’ Soiree, enlisting the 
services of thirty singers. Mr. Foltz, who is a newcomer 
to Denver, has unusual gifts for organization and direct- 
ing, and the results, as exemplified in the chorus work, were 
most gratifying. Attack, nuance, sostenuto, were all ad- 


mirably done, and the singing was characterized by a spon- 
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taneity and enthusiasm that were contagious, Mae Corley, 


Mrs. Jack and Gwendolyn Gower were the soloists 
iss G, Taylor played a piano group. 
Juvenmte REcITAL. 
Jo ine Trott presented several of the younger mem- 


bers of her junior class in a violin recital on February 25, 
at Knight-Campbell Hall. The soloists ranged in age from 
five to ten years and included four five-year-old tots, three 
of whom play quartersize instruments. Assisting on the 
program was M Elizabeth Hanson, talented little eight 
year old pianist, was heard ina sore of characteristic 
dances, The violin soloists were Gretchen Foltz, Hilda 
Ripley, Margie Kindel, Wilson Evans, Dorothy Martin, 
Stewart Koepcke, Tommy Herbert, Alida Owen, Frank 
Braman, and Annella Richie. Sy 


Youngstown Celebrates Music Week 


Youngstown, Ohio, March 7, 1922.—Youngstown’s second 
annual Music Week came to a close February 25 after a 
successful celebration due to the efficient management of 
Mrs. Alberto Reardon of the Monday Musical Club, who 
was placed in charge of arrangements, Not only the Mon- 
day Musical Club but also the Rotary, Lions, and Kiwanis 
clubs and all the ladies’ clubs united in putting Music Week 
over in a big way. 

The principal event was the concert given by the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra on Thursday. As often as Con- 
ductor Sokoloff and his men have played here, no previous 
playing approached the finished an impressive reading of 
Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony on this program, “Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey” and Dukas’ “Apprentice of the Sor- 
cerer” were also heard, together with Weber’s “Concert- 
stuck” for piano and orchestra, played by Margaret Hamil- 
ton of this city, who has for several years been preparing 
for a concert career under New York teachers. Miss 
Hamilton gave a brilliant and musicianly performance of 
this work and received a genuine ovation at its conclusion. 

Georgiana Rudge, contralto, was heard in a song recital 
Sunday afternoon at Butler Art Gallery, inaugurating Music 
Week, and Monday evening the club choral of the Monday 
Musical Club appeared in concert. This chorus of 120 
ladies, under the baton of Mrs. F. B. Horn, again measured 
up to the high standard of choral singing past appearances 
have established. Soloists at this concert were Jessie Sweet- 
wood and Sara Whan, sopranos; Mrs. M. Humphrey, con- 
tralto, and Arthur Morgan, baritone. The principal offer- 
ing of the evening was Henry Hadley’s “Legend of Gran- 
ada.” This concert also marked the debut of Mrs. Roy 
Brandon, president of the Monday Musical Club, as a 
soprano soloist before the Club; she was enthusiastically 
applauded and encored. 

Wednesday being Washington's Birthday, the officers of 
the Monday Musical Club entertained the membership and 
guests at a “Colonial Tea” in the dining room of the G, M. 
McKelvey Company. The hostesses were all dressed in 
colonial costume with powdered hair, An entertaining pro- 
gram was presented during the afternoon by the gifted 
talent of this club. 

An “International Concert” featured Thursday's observ- 
ance. Thirteen nations were represented and folk music 
and dances were presented by our foreign born citizenry. 
This was a novelty both interesting and entertaining. 

A Music Memory Contest was held Friday evening. Dur- 
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ing the week the Monday Musical Club supplied noon hour 
recitals at the plants and factories. 

An interesting feature of Music Week were the letters 
appearing in the Telegram each night, written by prominent 
business and professional men, endorsing Music Week and 
expressing their interest in the cultural value of good 
music. 

Pasquale Tallarico, who is giving a series of eight lec- 
ture-piano recitals here during the winter, gave an all 
Chopin program at Ursuline Hall on March 1, this being 
the sixth recital. The B minor sonata, and the twenty 
four preludes of op. 28 were the principal numbers of the 
program, and again Mr. Tallarico played with that refine 
ment of taste and musical sincerity that have won him so 
much favor in this city. W. E. K. 


Mabel Wood Hill’s “Celtic Memories” Played 

“Celtic Memories,” “The Reed Player” and “Nocturne” 
were performed at the March 9 performance of unusual 
chamber music works, by the Chamber Music Art Society, 
at the Art Center, 65 East 56th street. The works are for 
wind instruments exclusively, combining in them originality, 
refinement, and definite moods. The nocturne was especially 
enjoyed, for it has these qualities in high degree, “Celtic 
Memories” is so evidently Irish-Scotch that no one could 
mistake them. Works by Schubert and Roussel were also 
on the novel program. Patronesses of these four affairs 
were Mercedes de Acosta, Lady Dean-Paul (Poldowski), 
Mrs, Paul Dougherty, Comtesse Gaston Dru de Mongelay, 
Mrs, Ernesto Fabbri, Mrs. John Henry Hammond, May 
Palmer, Mrs. Pleasants Pennington, Mrs. Monroe Robinson, 
Mrs, Sartoris, Mrs. Ernest Schelling, Lucile Thornton, Mrs 
Harrison Tweed, and Mary Hoyt Wiborg . 


Dietz Pupils in Recital 


Elsie Reign, mezzo contralto, and Henri Lamy, baritone, 
two advanced pupils of Madeleine Dietz, were heard in joint 
recital in the Astor Gallery, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, on the evening of March 7. Miss Reign sang numbers 


by Saint-Saéns, Brahms, Haile, Tschaikowsky, Silberta, 
Kramer, Burleigh, Crist and Mana-Zucca, Mr. Lamy was 
heard in songs by Lully, Hahn, Dubois, Paladilhe, Massenet, 
Kramer, MacFadyen, Vanderpool and Huhn 

As a closing number the concert givers sang a duet from 
“Favorita,” Donizetti. Walter Kiesewetter was the accom 
panist, 

Robert A. Simon Resigns 
Robert A. Simon has resigned as press representative for 


the International Concert Direction to devote himself to 


special writing. 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND—HONOLULU 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS, Ltd. 
Capitalization $125,000 Head Office: Sydney, Australia 


Organized solely for the purpose of bringing artists of international 
reputation to Australasia. 
L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles—American Representative 
Frederic Shipman, Managing Director 
15 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia. 








AMERICAN ACADEMY of DRAMATIC ARTS, Founded 1884 


FRANKLIN H. SARCENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training in America. 


Connected with Charlies Frohmann’s Empire 


Theater Companies. For information apply to Secretary, 155 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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Franklin Jameson and music by Edwin L. Turnbull, presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins Musical Association, was sung by 
a male quartet met with the enthusiastic appreciation 
0 audience. 


Peterson Sings to Large Amarillo Audience 
Amarillo, Tex., February 15, 1922—The Philharmonic 
Club and the Amarillo College of Music presented May 
Peterson, Metropolitan Opera soprano, in a recital at the 
Polk Street Methodist Church on January 30. Her program 
was varied and five of the numbers had to be repeated. 
There were in addition many encores. In describing her 
voice, the Daily Tribune said in part: “Miss Peterson's voice 
is deliciously fresh and pure and she has virtues of technic 
that few singers possess. She sings her florid music with 
smoothness and, where required, with infectious humor. Her 
more serious numbers disclosed feeling, an instinct for vocal 
color and beauty of style. Her diction was also very good.” 

J. HH. 


Felix Salmond to Be Heard Here 


Felix Salmond, English cellist, will give a recital in 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of March 29. 


Burglary at Breitkopf & Hartel’s 

Perhaps the first instance on record of burglary of a 
music store took place in New York on Sunday vive | 
March 19, when burglars entered the shop of Breitkopf 
Hartel on West Thirty-eighth street. The thieves, in ap- 
parent wantonness, tore valuable manuscripts and letters to 
bits and scattered the pieces about the floor. Among the 
manuscripts said to have been destroyed were some by 
Beethoven, Bach, Schubert and Schumann, besides some 
Pomme ab vg Pg yw is ey pee to tga yet what pe 
“ATTIT YET, @ aii ae a rutinan tdaaianiai . loss wi 1 s it happened there was a larger sum o 
GIULIETTA E ROMEO:” BALCONY SCENE, ACT 1 money in the safe pen. wary The burglars cut a hole in 
< cas the floor and went through to a silk store underneath, where 
The Italian Crown Prince and his sisters were present at the safe was also blown. 
the first performance, together with a public notable both ————. 
for number and quality. Many critics and musicians from Annie Louise David to Teach at Cornish School 





ZANDONAIS “GIULIETTA E ROMEO” 


(Continued from rage af all parts of Italy were also present. Gutwo M. Garr. 
form, elegance and good taste both in writing and orches- ws Annie Louise David, the harpist, has been engaged to 
tration Commemoration Day at Johns Hopkins teach at the Cornish School, Seattle, from June to Septem- 


5 : / ; i i F i for h - 
The Johns Hopkins University celebrated Commemoration ber, Oo Chlltocia => toSan Francigcn for her con 
Day on the morning of February 22 at the hag ys ae. 
Baltimore, Md, Meyerbeer’s grand march from “The 
Prophet” was played by the Johns Hopkins Orchestra as Drake to Manage Edmund Burke 
the processional, and these ninety musicians, under The announcement is made from the office of Charles N. 
Drake that Edmund Burke, baritone, has been added to 


baton of Charles H. Bochar, gave excellent account of : y i been ‘ 
themselves not only in this number but also throughout the the list of artists who will tour under the direction of this 


In a recent interview the musician spoke of his latest 
creation (the sixth in about fifteen years) in relation to 
those preceding it, in something like the following terms: 
I first gave the public something new; now, with ‘Giulietta 
and Romeo,’ I have tried to give them something simpler, 
but perhaps more substantial.” To speak frankly it seems 
to us that the composer, in speaking thus, criticizes himself, 
because, just as one cannot speak of “Conchita” and “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini” as really new and original things, so one 
cannot speak of greater substance, either emotional or 
musical, with regard to “Giulietta and Romeo.” But it 
would be contrary to the truth not to add that in those two 
former operas there was something that we have not found 
in the latest opera, namely certain qualities peculiar to Zan- 
donai, which one expected to find more fully developed and 
more prominent in this later work. They seem instead to 
be weakened and if some reminiscence of “Francesca da 
Rimini” peeps out here and there, we cannot on the other 
hand affirm that the style of “Giulietta e Romeo” is more 
substantial or that the unmistakable personality of a musical 
poet flows from the pages of the score. It seems that the 
musician has not penetrated sufficiently into the hearts of his 
characters and that the whole story has been studied super- 
ficially and not profoundly. There even arises the doubt 
that the opera is the outcome of a work done hastily and 
not fully matured, and this idea is borne out by the facility 
of certain expressions, which surprise us in an artist. like 
Zandonai with his fine and aristocratic sensibility. 

Rome WetLcomep THE Work, 

From the material point of view “Giulietta e Romeo” was 
a great success; the author, who conducted the orchestra, 
had several calls after each act, together with the artists 
and alone—about fifteen in all. The Roman public, a great 
admirer of the talent of the author of “Francesca da Rimini,” 
was anxious to show him its cordiality and sympathy. All 
of which does not mean that the critic, while sharing in the 
cordiality of the public, should not make his just reserva- 
tions 

The execution, prepared under the direction of the author, 
was very accurate. Gilda dalla Rizza was a magnificent 
Juliet and had every right to be warmly and unconditionally 
applauded. Both Fleta (Romeo), an agreeable and. robust 
tenor, and Maugeri (Tebaldo), a good actor and a good 
cinger, deserved the applause that the public showered on 
them abundantly. Good, too, were all the others, as well as 
the chorus and the orchestra. 

The scenery, by Stroppa, was not extraordinary, the 
lighting, however, was good, and the costumes magnificent. 


pregram. A college song, “Alma Mater,” words by J. new management. 
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COMPOSER AND PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS IN “GIULIRTTA FE ROMEO,” 
the premiere of which took place at the Teatro Costanei, Rome. 





Cleveland Institute to Hold 
Initial Summer Session 


Cleveland, Ohio, March 18, 1922,—With 
the completion of its first full year of 
activity the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
Ernest Bloch, musical director, will hold 
its initial summer session July 3 to Au- 
gust 12, This miniature season has been 
planned to cover a wide range of study 
matter, and particularly to meet the 
needs of teachers and advanced stu- 
dents. The faculty is small and of dis- 
tinguished character. Headed by the 
eminent composer and director of the In- 
stitute, Ernest Bloch, the summer school 
faculty comprises Giulio Silva, well 
known Italian singing master; Beryl 
Rubinstein, American pianist and 
teacher; André de Ribaupierre, expo- 
nent of the Ysaye school of violin play- 
ing, and Edwin Arthur Kraft, American 
organist. Supplementary courses will 
be given in piano by Ruth Edwards, 
Frances B, Kortheuer and Emma Banks, 
of the regular faculty. 

Novel in plan and arrangement are 
the five master courses to be given by 
Mr. Bloch. He will cover the following 
subjects: Pedagogy, harmony, counter- 
point, form and fugue, holding a‘class in each of the five 
subjects one day every week. The courses are designed espe- 
cially to aid the teacher and student to acquire a method for 
application in his or her own musical work. Maestro Silva 
will give three courses in singing, the first being a teachers’ 
course, the second devoted to repertory and coaching, and 
the third, voice-placement and coaching. Mr. Rubinstein 
will give two courses for teachers and advanced students 
and two courses in repertory for advanced students. Mr. 
Ribaupierre offers three. courses for teachers, comprising 
fundamental principles, seventeenth and eighteenth century 
classics, and concert repertory. Mr. Kraft will give indi- 
vidual lessons in the art of organ playing: ; 

Free scholarships are offered by Mr. Bloch, Mr. Silva, 
Mr. Rubinstein and Mr. de Ribaupierre. B. G. 


Marie Mikova a Busy Artist 


Marie Mikova, New York pianist, has enjoyed a season 
of unusual activity. After a very successful recital in 
Jordan Hall, Boston, on February 11, in connection with 
Mme. Le Grand, French soprano, Marie Mikova appeared 
at the Boston Art Club on February 26. She also played 
for the Institute of Arts and Sciences at Columbia Uni- 
versity on February 23, on which occasion she presented 
an exclusive Czecho-Slovak program. On March 1, she 
layed at the New York Training ‘School for Teachers 

fore an audience of six hundred teachers, and on March 
8 arranged a program for the Federal Reserve students at 
the Y. M. C. K auditorium on East 86th street. Rosamond 
Borland, one of Miss Mikova’s talented pupils, partici- 

ted on this program. On March 26 Miss Mikova and 
incenzo Mariotti, violinist, will be heard in joint recital 
at the Milton Club, Milton, Mass. 


meo.” 


Alvin Belden at Ampico Musicale 


Tuesday afternoon, March 14, at the Ampico studios 
on Fifth avenue, Alvin Belden, American dancer, ap 
in a lecture-recital, He was assisted by Mary Cole, May 
Ward and Olga Voss, dancers (pupils from his studio at 
the New York School of Music and Arts), and Alexander 
Gunn, pianist. At the beginning of the ereres Mr. Belden 
spoke briefly on “New-Old Ideas in Physical Education.” 
Mr. Belden’s solo dances included the “Black Key Etude” 
(Chopin), Hungarian dance (Brahms), “Valse Langou- 
reuse” (Saint-Saéns), “Chinese Dance” (Cady) and “Po- 
lichinelle” (Rachmaninoff). All were given with appro- 
priate costuming and attractive lighting, and decorative 
screen by Morris Levine. Mr. Belden portrayed truly 
artistic conceptions of all the compositions and danced 
with much grace and skill. He gives his numbers with 
an evident enjoyment and spontaneity, having perfect con- 
trol over his muscles, but-on this occasion the limited space 
hampered his entire freedom. His versatility was shown 
to excellent advantage in the group of two contrasting 
numbers—the virile Hungarian dance, and the light, dainty 
“Pizzicatti.” Mary Cole did some very beautiful dancing 
with him in “Valse Triste” (Sibelius) and in “Drigo’s 
Serenade” (Romano). Little May Ward was very cun- 
ning and charming in the “Pizzicatti.” “Dance of the 
Priest of Dagon” (Saint-Saéns) was admirably inter- 
preted. by Mr. Belden, Miss Cole and Miss Voss, 


Alexander Gunn played delightfully a group of piano 


RICCARDO ZANDONAI, 


the composer of “Giulietta e Ro- 


The costume sketches are 

those of the three principal char- 

acters, Romeo (in tights), Giuli- 
etta, and her cousin Tebald. 


solos, including an air from “Tristan 
and Isolde” (Wagner-Liszt), “Tango” 
(Albeniz) and “Juba Dance” (Dett). 
Portions of the latter were played by 
Mr. Gunn in person and a portion by 
the Ampico from a recording of Mr. 
Gunn’s playing. The change was not 
perceptible except by sight. The Ampico 
also furnished the accompaniments for 
the dances. The concert-room was filled 
with an interested audience. 


Boyd Wells Pianists Play for 
Harold Bauer 


Upon the occasion of the recent visit 
of Harold Bauer to Seattle, an interest- 
ing program was given in his honor by 
the Boyd Wells Pianists, an organiza- 
tion of young artists who are famed in 
the northwest for their excellent *per- 
formances. Mr. Bauer was formerly 
Mr. Wells’ teacher, andthe program 
was arranged especially that he might 
hear the work being done by these 
young pianists, including works from the 
three principal periods in musical history. 
The concert was given as a benefit for 
the scholarship fund ‘of the Cornish 
School and the program was as follows: 
Bach (1685-1750)—Italian concerto, Marian Coryell; pre- 
lude and fugue, C minor, Louis Drentwett; prelude and 
fugue, D minor, John Hopper; prelude and fugue, C sharp 
minor, Paul McCoole. Then followed nine Chopin studies, 
played by Warren Wright, Doris Newell and Jack Perine, 
in addition to the pianists of the Bach group. To end with, 
the following ee 29 group was presented: 
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John Hopper 
Valse, Northern .......cssccccececescegeeeeseees+ Marian Coryell 
POE bn choad hs sha ahi nkb ee + ut dé'¥esenetn edhe Oe ones Jebussy 
4 Marian Coryell 
VII VE 5 ote ia ob le os a SCTE PER A UE VEO 05 HELL Debussy 
Warren Wright 
AGES. C80 é:hdnioe0.' 60's ove uk seta aed Gadadse vhf Re 0.0% 0 vies pen 
Doris Newell 
CO FRR id. Chath ob Sew tiatnh ove er lb J iine ceboews cs Debussy 
Jack Ferine 
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White Peacock 


Paul McCoole 


Following the concert, the midwinter banquet of the or- 
ganization was given at the Washington Hotel, at which 
Mr. Bauer was the honor guest and discussed the playing of 
the different members for their enjoyment and benefit. 


Philharmonic Notes 


Alexander Schmuller will play the Sibelius violin con- 
certo in D minor at the pair of Philharmonic concerts at 
Carnegie Hall tonight, March 23, and tomorrow afternoon, 
March 24. Mengelberg will offer Schumann's overture to 
“Manfred” and Richard Strauss’ “Ein Heldenleben.” The 
playing of the Schumann overture suggests a note in Phil- 
harmonic history: Edwin Booth gave Manfred’s soliloquy 
at the Philharmonic concert on May 8, 1869, at the first 
American performance of Schumann’s musical setting to 
Byron's. work. 

Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” symphony is the principal or- 
chestral offering at the Carnegie Hall Philharmonic concert 
on Sunday afternoon, March 26. Myra Hess will play Schu- 
mann’s piano concerto and Mengelberg will give in addition 
Sinigaglia’s “Le Baruffe Chiozzotte.” 





Sturkow-Ryder Plays in New Hampshire 


At the, artists’ concert given under the auspices of the 
Nashaway (N. H.) Woman’s Club, February 27, Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, was the featured soloist. She 
played Handel’s D minor air and variations, two Scarlatti 
numbers; also others by Gluck-Brahms, Frederick Ayers, 
Rachmaninoff, Burleigh, Otterstrom arid Liszt, besides her 
own “Fantasie Pastoral,” and as encores Rebikoff’s 
“S’Amuse” and her own “Imps.” On March 2 she played 
with much success in Michigan City (Ind.). 


Lewis-Riegger-Hatcher-Storr in Concert 


Goldina de Wolf Lewis, Neira Riegger, Charles Hatcher 
and Lionel Storr were led to give a am of 
quartet and solo numbers at the last concert of t ‘oman’s 
Missi Society in ine City on March 13. This 
quartet of singers will be heard in similar programs in a 
number of. other concerts in New York State during the 
middle of April. 
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| REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC | 





Books 


(G. Sehirmer, Inc., New York) 


“NEW SINGING TEACHER'S GUIDE” 


The publishing house of G. Schirmer, Inc., has just issued 
a volume entitled “New Singing Teacher’s Guide, ” a classi- 
fied list of vocal music for the use, not only of the singer 
but also the teacher, selected from the publication of this 
house 

Che table of contents shows what a valuable contribution 
this collection will be, particularly to the teacher. There 
are songs for every voice, classified from the simplest up 
to the most difficult of the modern school of every country. 
Then, of course, there are the arias for all voices from 
opera, oratorios and sacred cantatas; songs of all nations. 
Every kind of song, it would appear, is listed and tabulated. 
[hen there are recitations with and without piano accom- 
paniments or other instruments. The last part of the book is 
devoted to duets of every description and a definite outline 
given to the various vocal methods, exercises, theoretical 
works and musical literature. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the book is “Sug- 
gested Graded Course of Vocal Instruction,” by Isodore 
Luckstone, which outlines vocal instruction from the begin- 
ning of training until the pupil is prepared for finished 
recital work, 

rhis book. compiled by G. Schirmer, Inc., should be of 
invaluable aid, The arrangement is concise, brief and to 
the point. Whatever information one should desire along 
these lines can be found instantly without any trouble. It 
it highly recommended, A limited number of copies will 

issued gratuitously. 


(Vietor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J.) 


“A GRADED LIST OF VICTOR RECORDS” 


Talking Machine Company have just issued 
their eighth revised edition of “A Graded List of. Victor 
Records for Home, Kindergarten and School.” This has 
been arranged especially for educational use, and selected 
from the Victor general catalog, and listed because of its 
value, The book is lavishly illustrated, showing innumerable 
pictures of schools and classes working to the Victrola, 
children being taught aesthetic dancing, also various in- 
truments are shown so as to familiarize one with the various 
parts of a symphony orchestra or band. Quite a few pages 
in the beginning are given over to suggestions as to. how 
to use the Victrola records in all departments of the school, 
showing its value in teaching children. Also the principles 
and something of the mechanical workings of the Victrola 
are briefly explained, so that the children may understand 
more easily how records are made. The various records are 
classified, from teaching records to be used in the kinder- 
garten, on to the red seal record by many of the great 
artists of the world. The children can be taught games, 
rote singing, folk dancing, stories, readings, poems, history, 
Shakespearean songs and interpretations, character imper- 
sonations from Dickens, physical culture exercises, com- 
mercial studies and languages. These are just a few of 
the special features because it hardly seems necessary to 
dwell on the average records issued by this firm, for they are 
too well known for one to go into a lengthy account. The 
book is classified from records for children, teaching by 
imitation, on through work appropriate for studies and 
finishing in the high school. 

The index, of course, is listed alphabetically, and there is 
another graded numerical list so that it would appear almost 
impossible not to locate selections that are needed for the 
individual use. 


The Victor 


(Palmer Press, Providence, R. 1.) 
“THE HAPPENINGS OF A MUSICAL LIFE” 
An Autobiography by Jules Jordan, Mus. Doc. 


Dr, Jordan proudly says that he is American of Ameri- 
can parentage, He was born in Willimantic, Conn., in 1850, 
son of a contractor who was an amateur musician of note. 
He took up singing when a boy and soon became known and 
in demand for his beautiful voice. When he was about ten 
he was a member of a church choir, and used to “pick out” 
tunes on the organ, and his father thought he might some 
day become a musician, and seems to have been pleased. 
(An unusual American father !!) 

Young Jordan, when he was about eighteen, learned to 
operate the telegraph, and this calling took him to Provi- 
dence where, he says, he heard, for the first time, any real 
music, This was the American Band of D. W. Reeves. 
He bought himself a cornet and began lessons with Reeves. 
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He also possessed a voice, became leading tenor 
at Grace Church, Rescs ncgg a moe Ba he held for over 
twenty years. 

Further chapters tell of his subsequent study with George 
L. Osgood of Boston—his creation of the title part in Ber- 
lioz’ “Faust,” under Leopold Damrosch at Steinway Hall, 
New York, with the Arion Society and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra—his appearance in Gounod’s “Redemption,” etc. 
Following these successes he created the Arion Club of 
Providence, of which he has been for many years the 
conductor. 

There is a short chapter on “How I Began to Compose 
Music,” which is full of interest, especially for those who 
wish to become composers ; but, unfortunately, it is far 
too long to quote in full, and to attempt to paraphrase it 
would be to do injustice to the writer. It must suffice, 
therefore, to say that Dr. Jordan got his technical facility 
simply by writing. He seems to have had numerous suc- 
cesses before he had lessons, and several noted teachers 
turned him away after seeing his work with the assurance 
that he did not need lessons. 

Read, if you will read something worth while on the 
subject of American music, the chapter entitled “The 
Power of Simple Songs.” It does not especially deal with 
American music, but it is a contradiction to those who think 
there is no music but symphony and grand opera. It shows 
that the simple song has more actual results than may 
be attributed to these higher forms. It is a thing we are 
prone to overlook, 

In 1886 Dr. Jordan went to Europe for the first time 
and had a few lessons, but did not derive any benefit from 
them, until he came to the famous Sbriglia, in whom he 
seems to have found a sympathetic teacher. At the ter- 
mination of his studies he had offers to enter opera in 
Europe but refused. The chapters which follow are full 
of interesting reminisence interestingly told, and there are 
many valuable hints to teachers oat to singers. There is 
also a history of the Arion Club and a long account of 
Sbriglia. 

Among other things in his remarkable career, Dr. Jordan 
was an early composer of American opera. He set “Rip 
Van Winkle” for the Bostonians and scored a decided suc- 
cess with it. It seems to have been killed by theatrical 
intrigue. 

Under the heading of “Musical Celebrities I Have Met” 
there is another chapter of interesting reminiscence. He 
has, further on, a list of his successtul pupils and other 
varied memories all connected with musical life in America 
and of much historical significance. The book terminates 
with a number of original verses which are printed “as a 
matter of record.” They are well done and indicate the 
scope of the musician’s culture and learning. 

This whole volume is a valuable contribution to litera- 
ture dealing i American music. F. P. 


Music 


(E. C. Schirmer Music Co., Boston) 
“THE HOME AND COMMUNITY SONG BOOK” and 
“140 FOLK SONGS” 


The E. C. Schirmer Music Company of Boston, a new 
publishing firm, sends two books of its “Concord Series” 
for review, “The Home and Community Song Book” and 
“140 Folk Songs.” The editors of this series are os 
Archibald T. Davidson of Harvard, and Thomas Whitney 
Surette. The material in “The Home and Community Song 
Book” is selected from the very best popular (in the best 
sense) music there is. It begins with an eclectic selection 
of various favorite airs (“Loch Lomond,” “All Through the 
Night,” The Londonderry Air, “Funiculi, Funicula,” etc., 
etc.) and goes on to more elaborate things in part, such as 
“I Hear the Soft Note,” from Arthur Sullivan’s “Patience,” 
and “Let Their Celestial Concerts Unite,” from Handel’s 

“Samson,” The arrangements are all done by a musicianly 
hand and the book affords a graded course of the best music 
upon which the leader of any community chorus could make 
no mistake in founding his work, (The editor found some- 
where an old English folk song “Oh No, John!” that is 
quite unfamiliar, but one of the best there is.) 

The “140 Folk Songs” contains all the folk tunes you or I 
or any of us have ever heard. Most of them are German, 
a good many of them are French, some of them English and 
a half dozen other nations are represented by scattered 
examples. (To the credit of the editors, several of Stephen 
Collins Foster’s songs are included.) The texts are in some 
cases the original ones or translations of them; in many 
others they are verses specially prepared for this book. 
There are, for instance, songs for every haliday we have 
and for every sort of occasion in which children might 

participate. The book is designed to furnish “Rote Songs” 
for the first, second and third Ss avuien: i in school or for use 
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in the home, The musical texts have been edited by the hand 
of a thorough musician, 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
SONATA FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
By Ernest Bloch 

It has been said that Ernest Bloch has made it his aim 
to interpret the idiom of the Jews. It may be so, but it is 
difficult to realize any such restriction in the new sonata 
i violin and — which has just been issued by the house 
of Schirmer. Its expression is much more universal. It is 
not the music of one people but of all people, at least all 
moderns—and what the reactionaries and the Hinterweltler 
think about it matters not at all. 

This work is divided into three movements, but the three 
are so perfectly elided, so perfectly associated in both manner 
and matter, that the whole i is a single work, a single, com- 
ae entity, of amazing beauty, individuality and force. 

hat the work is masterly in design goes without saying, for 
Bloch is known as one of the great theorists of the day— 
but it is also masterly of conception. It is based upon 
melodic ideas of a highly expressive order, and the develop- 
ment is carried out with such vigor and logic that the whole 
leaves the impression of a deep, extended mood, a picture of 
something: strangely mysterious, haunting and elusive. In 
the harmonic outline there are depths that one does not care 
to analyze, depths that speak of some great memory of joy 
or anguish that belongs to the cumulative lives and hopes 
of ages of sentient humanity. Perhaps to this extent the 
work is Jewish, the outcome of racial conflicts and prejudices 
of thousands of years. If so, it is surely the expression of 
a conquering race, for it speaks with a high bouyancy, a 
vision of a mighty, conquering humanity, that is saateliite 
forward confidently towards a goal of infinite understanding. 

To those who understand modernistic tendencies this work 
will be a joy. It is wholly worthy of the author of “Sche- 
lomo”—and more cannot be said. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“FIRST STUDIES IN POLYRHYTHMS” 
By Constantin Sternberg 


In the Schirmer Scholastic Series this publishing house 
has just issued a new volume, “First Studies in Poly- 
rhythms,” for piano, by that authority of the first rank, 
Constantin Sternberg. In a short book of only twelve 
pages, Mr. Sternberg goes thoroughly into the relations 
between two rhythm and three rhythm when played to- 
gether. There are illustrations so clearly made that even 
the most backward rhythmetists among young pupils must 
see what Mr. Sternberg wishes to demonstrate, and in addi- 
tion there are three original studies, charming short num- 
bers for piano, which illustrate the points involved. The 
book has both English and Spanish text. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“HILL-SONGS, I AND II” 
By Percy Aldridge Grainger 

Percy Aldridge Grainger’s “Hill-Songs, I and II,” have 
just been issued by Schirmer in his own transcription for two 
pianos, four hands. There are these introductory paragraphs 
by Mr. Grainger : 

My Hill-Songs arose out of thoughie about and longings for the 
wildaens of hil yr hill peoples and hill music con as the 
ej ors Highlands, th imalayas, the bagpipes, and  w like). 

Hill-song I, formed ‘a contrasting elements, fast and slow, ener- 
1901, in Frankfurt-am- 
y, from (and i ding) the of 1901 to (and 
including) th ) the castle half of the summer of 1902 in London, and 
during the later half of the summer of 1902 at Waddesdon, Buck- 
inghamshire, England. It was scored, toward the end of the sum- 
mer (up to September 1) of 1902, at Waddesdon, for twenty-one 
wood-wind instruments (two small’ flutes, six oboes, six English 
horns, six bassoons, one double-bassoon). This original scoring is 


not feasible. 
Hill-song II is the result of a wish to present the fast, energetic 


lementp of Hill-song I as a single-type whole, without sapirantins 
of a slower, more dreamy nature, To this end the bulk of the 
play energetic elements of “J I (composed in 1901 and 
1902) were used together with about the same extent of new material 
of a like character composed in London, in April, 1907, in which 
month the whole was put into shape. Hill-song I was scored, April 
8-20, 1907, at Svinklov, Jutland, Denmark, for twenty- four wind 
instruments (one small flute, two flutes, three oboes, one English 
horn, two bassoons, one double-bassoon, one E flat clarinet, three 
B flat clarinets, one alto clarinet, one bass clarinet, four saxo- 
phones (soprano, alto, tenor, baritone), two cornets, two horns.) 
Interesting they are, with Mr. Grainger’s usual love for 
frank tunes and energetic rhythms. Technically, they call 
for the services of two thoroughly equipped players. Rhyth- 
mically they are decidedly involved; for instance, one notes 
the following sequence of eight consecutive measures— 
consecutive, mind you: 4/4, 3/4, 4/4, 3/4, 2%/4 (!), 2/4, 
3/4, 2/4; (Try and play that at sight “in fast walking 
measure’—and stumble!) Harmonically they are very far 
advanced for a work that dates back fifteen to twenty 
years. To pronounce a definite judgment, one would want 
to hear them both in the present transcription and in the 
peculiar orchestration adopted for the second one. Mr. 


etic and nd dreamy, was composed in March, 
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Grainger himself calls his original scoring of No. 1 not 
feasible, Does he mean technically speaking for the play- 
ers, or that the assembling of an orchestra to include six 
English horns would be extremely difficult? Anyway, silent 
perusal of the score demonstrates their unusual interest and 
one awaits a performance with eagerness. 
(Huntzinger & Dilworth, Ine., New York) 
“FULFILLMENT” (Song) 
By Lucile Crews 

Cecil Fanning, well known baritone, wrote the verse of 
this fine little song, which is of the lark singing in the 
blue empyrean at dawn, calling to his mate. There occurs 
a veritable outburst of love-music, with repetition of the 
phrase in climbing keys, each higher than the preceding. 
The song has running accompaniment in arpeggios, with 
pronounced rhythmic beat, covering various keys, and ends 
with rush of passages to a sustained high note by the 
singer; finish on a chord of the 6-5th. 

(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston and New York) 
“THE WINDS AT PLAY” (for Piano) 
By John W. Metcalf 

This is a joyous sounding piece of nine pages, with descend- 
ing arpeggios for both hands, a melody-note sounding on 
the first and third beats (3-4 time). Played lightly, with 
gentle touch, in bright tempo, it sounds well, and is first- 
class for the young pianist seeking dexterity in this par- 
ticular form of technic, and at the same time adding a 
pleasing piece to the repertory. About grade three, seven 
being understood as expressing extreme difficulty. it ends 
very softly. The pedaling, and in particular passages, the 
fingering, is marked. Very “nice” music, not startling, but 
pleasing. 

(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, New York, Chicago) 
“SONG OF THE OPEN” (for Voice) 
By Frank La Forge 

To a poem bearing study, with deep meaning, (by Jessica 
Hawley Lowell) Frank LaForge, the former accompanist 
of Sembrich and other big artists, later known as a fine 
composer and song-coach, has written music of real mean- 
There are but two stanzas, the first being in D minor, 


ing. 
sung “appassionato” but subdued, echoing the tumultuous 
night, the tempest wildly wet, the sullen setting sun, the 


poet saying this “is wine to her soul;” then stanza two 
goes into D major, with the same melody as before, but now 
telling of the play of foaming spray. 

The accompaniment adds everything to the song, arpeggios 
covering wide spaces in triplet sixteenth notes, each stanza 
beginning softly, but with intensity, and continuing to fine 
climax on high notes. “To Mme. Frances Alda,” for high 
and medium voice. 

(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, New York, Chicago) 
“TO A ROSE” (for Voice) 
By Alexander MacFadyen 


The Milwaukee-born pianist and composer of songs and 
piano pieces, who a few years ago spent some months in 
New York where he soon became well known, writes with 
equal spontaneity for voice or instrument. His music never 
sounds forced or unnatural. In John B. Tabb’s poems he 
found his text, which has as introduction a measure in 5-4 
time, the next in 3-4, the next three in 4-4, all fitting the 
syllables of the text. The first and third stanza have the 
same music, verse two in minor, and all ends softly after the 
climax. “To Charles Hackett,” for high and medium voice. 


(Harold Flammer, Inc., New York) 
SIX SONGS (from Lucy Gates’ Repertory) 

By Russell, Ware, Stevenson, La Forge and Bassett 

This is a volume of twenty-seven pages, of songs by 
American composers of whom two are women, namely, 
Harriet Ware and Karolyn Wells Bassett. It bears an 
imprint on the title page of the fair Lucy Gates in an 
operatic costume, and a fac-simile reprint of a full page 
letter from her to the publisher. She wisely says “The day 
has passed when anyone may say Americans cannot write 
good songs, and I am proud to be numbered among those 
who are singing American compositions. I am delighted to 
add to my permanent concert repertory the six songs, ‘Chil- 
dren of Men’ (Russell), ‘Iris’ (Ware), ‘Dance the Romaika’ 
(Ware), ‘Little Stars Seven’ (Stevenson), ‘Where the West 
Begins’ (Frank LaForge), and ‘Optimism’ (Bassett). Her 
comments on the merits of these songs are right to the 
point, as follows: “ ‘Children of Men’ contains the un- 
expressed wish of thousands. ‘Iris’ is an exquisite bit of 
song. ‘Dance of the Romaika’ satisfies my love of rhythm. 
‘Little Stars Seven’ is a gem, unusual, restful and vocally 
resplendent. ‘Where the West Begins’ is a fitting climax 
to this group and a song which stirs the blood of every 
westerner. ‘Optimism,’ as an encore, is a delicious bit of 
philosophy for all of us to include in our daily lives.” She 
also writes that her entire group of American songs for 
1921- 1922 is selected from the Flammer publications. The 
song “Where the West Begins” (Poem by Arthur Chapman) 
was written for and sung by Mme, Schumann Heink, and 
all of these songs are to be had separately. 


(The H. W. Gray Company, New York) 
“THE TECHNIC AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING” 
By Clarence Dickinson, M.A., Litt.D., Mus.Doc. (with the 
Collaboration of H. A. Dickinson, M.A., Ph.D. 


The author of this work of two hundred pages, Dr. 
Clarence Dickinson, is quite one of the busiest organists in 
the United States, his work encompassing the position of 
organist and director of the music at the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, Fifth Avenue, New York; Temple Beth- El Syna- 
gogue, New York; head of the department of music, Union 
Theological Seminary ; composer, arranger, giver of lecture- 
organ-recitals, etc. Following a student period under Guil- 
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mant, Vierne, Moszkowski and Reimann in Europe, he was 
active for some years in Chicago, Fifteen years ago he was 
ome to New Yor k as organist of the Brick Presbyterian 

Church, other fields of artistic endeavor falling to him in 
the course of time. The work contains within its pages all 
the material necessary from the very beginning, to virtuoso 
attainment on the organ. The index gives the contents, in 
two parts, the first consisting of the text, instruction in 
manual and pedal technic, and the second given exclusively 
to compositions for the organ. Dr. Dickinson's aim has been 
to include in one volume a study of all the distinctive prin- 
cipals of organ technic, with enough illustrations and ex- 
ercises through which they may be mastered, together with 
interesting compositions which will at once call for their 
application. He has in mind also the many students who 
must study without the personal guidance of a teacher. With 
their needs in view, he has taken up each point of technic 
in logical and related order, with illustrations showing how 
and what to do. The exercises and the pieces are never 
mere studies, but are such as will be of use to the organist, 
with such a great variety in style that recital programs can 
be made from these numbers. All this is done in very 
thorough style, including the various touches, and beginning 
at once with pedal technic. All sorts of combinations for 
the pedals, intervals, alternating feet, scales and every 
imaginable pedal difficulty for either foot or both together 
are included. Among the compositions printed are such 
well known standard works as Best's postlude in C minor; 
Guilmant’s processional march en two church hymns; C, 
Ad. Thomas’ postlude in C major, with its difficult pedal 
part; Guilmant’s “Prayer in F;” Lemmens’ “Fanfare,” 
Liszt’s “Ora Pro Nobis,” three movements from Mendels- 
sohn’s sonatas, Pachelbel’s “Christmas Pastorale,” Rembt’s 
“Fughetta,” Steggall’s “Prelude,” and works by Alkan, 
Frederick Archer, seven excerpts from Bach works, an 
adagio by Franck, etc. Altogether it is the most complete 
and satisfactory organ method available, and in its compila- 
tion infiinte pains and much time must have been extended 
by Dr. Dickinson and his wife, 

(Enoch & Sons, London, Paris, New York, Toronto) 
“THREE SATIRICAL SONGS” 
By Herbert Hughes 

Herbert Hughes has written three songs worth knowing 
and singing, namely, “There Was a Man of Thessaly,” 
“The Apple Trees” and “He Climbs His Lady’s Tower,” 
the poems being marked “Old Rhyme,” “Samuel Langford” 
(from the old German) and “Eleanor Alexander.” The 
first is of the robust, hearty “Hail Ye” sort, played with 
sonority, sung with gusto, until the close, when the line 
“There was.a man of Thessaly, and he was wondrous wise” 
is repeated softly, slowly, producing ludicrous effect, par- 
ticularly since it ends in major. “Apple Trees” tells of the 
two trees in daddy’s garden, and he who would have them 
must climb with hands and knees Following a rather long 
introduction in alternating 5-4 and 4-4 time, G major, comes 
the song, sweet and simple, like a young girl singing 
Hesitatingly the longing to marry now is expressed, and 
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the song ends as it began, on a sustained soft chord of the 
ninth, D-A-F sharp-C-E, expressing musically an “unfin- 
ished” state; probably so the German gir! thought .. . 


(Enoch & Sons, London, Paris, New York, Toronto) 


“SPINDRIFT” (Five Songs) 
By May H. Brahe 


The five poems contained in these songs are “Lost Love,’ 
“Question,” “A Spring Triolet,’” “A Nature Carol” and 
“Sea-Birds,” by Ethel Tindal Atkinson and Margaret Dick- 
son. While the.title means “Light fleecy clouds, or spray, 
there is nothing of the sort in the poems, for they are 
serious, even when playful. A: ‘love who lies beneath the 
sea, Mary and her Holy Son, these are not “spindrift.” 
Intense feeling, passionate music in spots, anguish, marked 
feeling, with expression, all this occurs in the music. The 
merry song is “Sea-Birds,” which has bolero tempo, and 
guitar-like accompaniment, with much spontaneity, and a 
bright close. Range of the songs is what you will, in three 
keys, high, medium and low. The music is melodious, natural, 
easy to play and sing, and encompasses two dozen pages, 
with tasteful illustration on title-page of gulls, sea and 
waves, in blue, green and white. 


Edward Johnson vs. Edoardo di Giovanni 


In Italy the name Edward Johnson probably would not 
even be recognized, despite the fact that the Chicago Opera 
Association’s tenor of that name spent more than ten years 
in that country as leading tenor in the nation’s principal 
opera houses, and even now maintains a home in Florence 
But mention Edoardo di Giovanni and Italian hands will 
fly in enthusiastic gesture. Edoardo di Giovanni and Edward 
Johnson are one and the same. The former is merely the 


Italian version of the latter name, the version that Mr 
Johnson used while singing in Italy. 
Italy virtually has adopted the Canadian tenor, Operas 


have been written for him by Italian composers and high 
honors and decorations have been conferred upon him by 
King Victor Immanuel. Puccini chose him to create the 
tenor roles in all of his new operas, and others of the 
Italian school have bestowed similar honors upon him 
Pizzetti wrote an opera for him, but, eager to return to 
America, Mr. Johnson was forced to forego the honor of 
creating the new role. But every summer he returns to 
Italy. Italians regard it as a “homecoming.” 
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CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION STOPS OFF IN 
HOME CITY FOR ONE LONE PERFORMANCE 


Gabrilowitsch, Winnipeg Male Choir and Florence Nightingale Chorus Give Progr 





Margery Maxwell Marries— 


Chicago Musical College Prize Competitions—Other Items of Interest 


, March 18, 1922.—Art is not appreciated as 
it should be, for if it were there would not have been an 
may seat at Cohan’s Grand last Sunday afternoon when 

sip Gabrilowitsch gave a piano recital under the man- 
agement of F. Wight Neumann. As a’ Schumann and 

1opin interpreter,.Mr, Gabrilowitsch stands in a unique 
place, as he is the poetic pianist par excellence. To dwell 
it this time on the merits of his performance does not 
seem necessary, yet as a matter of record it may be stated 
that he was in splendid form and that rarely is such piano 
playing heard in this city. It was an afternoon of great 
enjoyment, so interesting that one left the hall with regret 
it the conclusion of the program and after remaining for 
the additional encore, thus having heard the program from 
an unsual experiment, at least for this 


Chicago, Ill 


heginning to end 
reviewer? 
“LOHENGRIN.” 

On Sunday evening, March 12, the Chicago Opera Asso- 

ation made a one-night stand in its home town before 
journeying towards the West via Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
After the first act, Mr. Insull, president of the projected 
Opera Association of Chicago, addressed the audi- 
ence, stating that “This performance is being given for the 
purpose of de pearls Lg to Chicago the showing that this 
wonderful grand opera company makes in the various cities 
in which it appe ars.” This reviewer cannot partake of that 
opinion, as the Chicago Opera Association has often been 
heard to much better advantage in these surroundings than 
on this occasion. Apologies are in order in behalf of the 
company, inasmuch as principals, chorus and orchestra were 
tired out, having traveled from Pittsburgh to Chicago the 
mus night and reaching here only at three-thirty in the 
afternoon of the lone performance, The previous night, 
Saturday, in Pittsburgh, Raisa and Johnson had sung in 
Aida,” the soprano appearing in the title role and the tenor 
as Rhadames. Thus, it was a real tour de force for them 
to appear in their respective roles of Elsa and Lohengrin 
at the Auditorium. Besides these two distinguished and 
very popular singers the cast included Cyrena Van Gordon 
as Ortrude, George Baklanoff as Telramunde, and Edward 
Cotreuil and Desire Defrere, with Giorgio Polacco direct- 
ing the performance with a great deal of elasticity. 

Winnipec Mace Cuor Hearn, 

A highly delighted audience nearly filled Orchestra Hall, 
March 13, which listened to a program of cherals and solos 
the Winnipeg Male Choir, whose work proved 
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teur organization of business men. Granting the statement 
as true, it was entirely too modest in its claim. Seldom 
has such a well groomed array of voices been heard here. 
The various chorals rendered were conspicuously indicative 
of artistic accomplishment through the medium of able and 
effective directorship in the person of Hugh C. M. Ross, 
The perfect precision in attack, musical understanding, and 
splendid voice quality in ensemble enabled them to deliver 
all of their renditions in tones full of color with startling 
forcefulness, shaded to exceedingly fine pianissimo diminuen- 
dos yet distinctly audible throughout the auditorium. 

In fact, mezzo voce singing is a crowning feature of its 
work, Every note as well as word reaches the ear as clear 
as a bell, pronouncing mastery for both choir and director. 
The choir sang all of the numbers heard by this reviewer 
with soulful warmth, poetic feeling, vim and aplomb, deliv- 
ering with commendable technic and clearness of diction, 
always expressing sincerity and enjoyment in their appeal. 
The several soloists possess clear, resonant voices and ad 
much to the laurels of their organization. 

Percy Grainger’s pianistic achievements as chief soloist, 
as well as his several interesting and charming composi- 
tions, more than met the anticipations of his auditors. 

Marcery Maxwett Marries CHICAGOAN. 

Margery Maxwell, soprano of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, was married in Milwaukee (Wis.), March 15, to 
C. W. Felder of Chicago. The bride will continue to ap- 
pear with the Chicago Opera Association on its present tour 
to the Pacific Coast. Congratulations and best wishes to 
the popular young American star! 

FiLorence NIGHTINGALE CHorus. 

Kimball Hall held a capacity audience on March 13. the 
occasion being a concert by the Florence Nightingale Chorus 
of the School for Nurses of the Presbyterian Hospital. 
The chorus, conducted by John W. Norton, was assisted by 
Eric Delamarter (organist) and Anna Burmeister, as 
soloists. 

Last Revuter-Gorpon RecitAt. 

No tickets were received at this office for the last of the 
series of violin and piano recitals given by Rudolph Reuter 
and Jacques Gordon at Kimball Hall, March 15, and there- 
fore, the concert cannot be reviewed. This is to be regret- 
ted inasmuch as this excellent combination of artists had 
included on the program Cesar Franck’s sonata for violin 
and piano, and according to reports at hand, gave it, as well 
as the balance of the program, an exquisite performance. 

Curcaco Musicat Cotiecr Prize Competitions, 

The annual competition for prizes held by the Chicago 
Musical College will take place this season at Orchestra 
Hall, April 29. The prizes for which the students will 
compete will be as follows: Mason Hamlin grand 
piano, presented by the Mason & Hamlin Co., Boston; Con- 
over grand piano, presented by the Cable Piano Co., Chi- 
cago; valuable Italian, French or German violin, presented 
by Lyon & Healy, Chicago ; entire musical education (for 
vocal students), presented by the Chicago Musical College. 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Frederick 
Stock, will play, as in former seasons, the accompaniments 
to the concertos and arias, and the judges will be the fol- 
lowing distinguished musicians: Frederick Stock, Josef 
Lhevinne, Prof. Leopold Auer, and Herbert Witherspoon, 

The interest which the competitions of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College have aroused in the great artists of the world, 
as well as with the public, may be gathered from the fact 
that, in addition to the great musicians whose names already 
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See teen eee Wis Kade mee udges Harold 
Bauer, Eugene Ysaye, Franz Kneisel ah eee 
Hutcheson, Edward Johnson, Mischa 

jou oe It may be added that near case al aad 2 ca 
to Chicago from far distant places in order to assist at the 
competition, and that Mr, Stock earned the gratitude of the 
institution and the competing students for the skill and sym- 
pathy with which he directed the work of the latter at 
rehearsal and competition. 


Wa ter Spry Goes Sourn For Vacation. 

After a strenuous recital and teaching season, Walter 
Spry, who he as piano soloist at the’ Columbia Chorus 
concert, § y afternoon, March 19, will go South next 
week for a well earned vacation. Mr. and Mrs. Spry will 
be the guests in Asheville (S. C.) of Dr. and Mrs. Reed, 
of the Columbia School. 


Buss Conservatory ReciraL ANd OtHer Items. 

An unusual students’ recital was presented Saturday 
afternoon, March 11, at Bush Conservatory by piano stu- 
dents of Jan Chiapusso, vocal students of Boza Oumiroff 

and Mme. Justine Wegener, others. Among those ap - 
poeta whose splendid work reflected considerable cr 
upon their mentors as well as the institution in which 
have been taught, might be mentioned Harry M. Bernina, 
who played the Rubinstein “Staccato Etude” and Weber's 

“Perpetual Motion;” Ruth Mover, who rendered Liszt's 
thirteenth rhapsody; Pearl Williams, who was heard in 
Chopin's “Impromptu ;” Elisabeth Latta, i in a group of Eng- 
jish songs; Bertha Deutzman, who sang Brahms and Franz 
songs ; Emmons Carlson, who offered the prologue from 

“Pagliacci,” and Albert Williams, who rendered violin 
solos by Czerwonky and Behfeld. Then an octet of y 
ladies sang several part songs for ladies’ voices, little Rut 
Mover, fourteen year old pupil of Mme. Julie Rive-king ~ 
Bush Conservatory appeared with much success on March 
10 at a benefit concert for European Theosophists in the 
Fine Arts Building. 

Celia Thomas, pianist and pupil also of Mme. King, 
pe? March 9 at a banquet at the Sheridan Plaza. 

Deutzman, soprano, student of Mme. Justine 
Wegener, received a unique honor Wednesday when she 
received special distinction at the Bush Temple Theater. 
As leading lady of the stock company she was made “guest 
of honor” at a benefit performance, the proceeds of which 
will be devoted to further study in Europe this summer. 
Miss Deutzman has played with the Bush Temple Company 
for two years, during which time she has been advanced 
from the chorus to leading lady in recognition of her talent. 
Mme. Wegener has had the exclusive instruction of her 
vocal work during that time. 

An advanced students’ recital was given at Bush Con- 
servatory, March 18, 

Charles W. Clark, baritone of Bush Conservatory, sang 
at Wesleyan ‘University, March 10, in Bloomington. 

Ferne Hassell, violinist, and Mrs. Elizabeth Erwin, con- 
tralto, pupils of Bush Conservatory, appeared as soloists at 
the Lincoln Club, March 10. 

Louise St, Joun Westervett Stupto Recirat. 

Last week’s Saturday afternoon studio recital, given by 
the class of Louise St. John Westervelt, at the Columbia 
School, was presented by Catherine Miller, contralto, and 
Tesse Raymond Wheaton, tenor. Miss Miller’s selections 
included Scarlatti, Giordani, Handel, Rachmaninoff, Diack, 
Pierce and Branscombe. Mr. Wheaton offered Scott, Pur- 
cell, Ward-Stephens and Flotow numbers, 

James Hamutton’s Pupms 1n Concert. 


March 9, James Hamilton presented several of his pupils 
in recital at the Lyceum Arts Conservatory. Those who 
Kfraery N in the evening’s enjoyment were Edna Blank, 

pried Nye, Julius Niehaus, Virginia Hill Thayer, Adrain 
ogram to a 


and Isabel Cumming. To bring the 
us, sang the 


dl close Mr. Hamilton, with Julius Nie 
duet from Stainer’s “Crucifixion.” 

Isabel Cumming, one of Mr. Hamilton's artist-pupils, sang 
a concert in Berwyn (Ill.) recently, when the critic Fag the 
Berwyn Beacon had the following to say: “Miss Isabel 
Cumming sang a delightful group of songs—‘Love’s Echo’ 
(Newton), ‘Down in the Forest’ (Ronald), ‘Her Dream’ 
(Waller). Her charming, clear, lyric voice makes her 
singing such a pleasure to her audience.” 

Orcuestra’s ProcRaM. 

There is much to be derived from a purely orchestral 
program when it is as excellently done and as well arran 
as that presented by the Chica oe “7% iony Orchestra at 
this week's concerts, March 1 There being no 
soloist it was up to Conductor Stock a his musicians not 
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only to delight their auditors, but also to hold their atten- 
tion throughout the prégram as well. That they 
brilliantly was made manifest at the close of each number 
layed, hearty and sincere plaudits bursting forth from the 
one listeners. And there was good reason for such en- 
thusiasm, as more exquisite readings than those given each 
individual number on the program, cannot be imagined. 
Beginning with the Schumann “Liebesfruehling” overture, 
following which came the noble Cesar Franck symphony, 
Goldmark’s “Sappho” overture, “Notturno e Rondo Fan- 
tastico” by Pick-Mangiagalli, and ending with Strauss’ 
“Death and Transfiguration,” they gave of their best, and 
the different solos by the principals of practically every de- 
partment were so admirably executed as to call for highest 


praise only. (Continued on page 49) 


Rubinstein Musicale 


Justin Lawrie, tenor; Fernando Guarneri, baritone; 
Esther Rhoades, harpist, and Winifred McCall, accompanist, 
presented the program at the fifth musicale of the Rubin- 
stein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman president, which 
took place on Saturday afternoon, March 18, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. The work of the vocalists was familiar to many in 
the audiences, they having scored at the Maine festivals last 
fall. Accordingly they were given a cordial welcome in 
their first group—two duets, “Mamma mia che vo sape,” of 
Nutile, and “Vieni sul mar” (MSS.)—and the appreciation 
of their singing grew as the afternoon continued. Each 
was heard in two solo groups and closed the program with 
the duet from the fourth act of Verdi’s “La Forza del 
Destino,” which they sang in costume and with appropriate 
action. It was very well done in spite of the limitations im- 
posed, and both gentlemen thoroughly earned the applause 
which was given without stint. For his solo groups Mr. 
Lawrie chose Orsini’s “Forse una Volta,” Tosti’s “Luna 
d’Estate,” Debussy’s “Beau Soir,” Faure’s “Les Berceaux” 
and Rabey’s “Tes Yeux,” adding to this number with well 
chosen encores. Mr. Guarneri gave the “Brindisi” aria of 
Thomas for his first solo number and later sang “Torna 
Maggio” (diCapua), “Notte di Sentimente” (Capolongo) 
and Vanderpool’s “Love, Come to Me.” He, too, was com- 
pelled to add to his programmed list. Miss Rhoades proved 
herself to be a harpist of much talent and charm. Encores 
were in order after two groups, which included “First Ara- 
besque” of Debussy, “Serenade” (Andalusienne) of Le 
Bano, prelude by Hasselmans, Schrecker’s mazurka and 
Tedeschi’s impromptu. 

On March 28 Lucrezia Bori will give a costume recital 
for the club, after which will occur the annual ball. Rosa 
Ponselle and Mario Chamlee are the artists announced for 
the April events of the Rubinstein Club. 


The Beethoven Association Concert 


There was a formidable array of artists at the fifth sub- 
scription concert of the Beethoven Association, which took 
place March 13 at Aeolian Hall. There was an equally dis- 
tinguished and very enthusiastic audience on hand to fill 
the hall and give the artists encouragement. The first num- 
ber was the Brahms trio for violin, piano and horn, a work 
seldom heard and for that reason all the more to be en- 
joyed. It was entrusted to the capable hands of Alexander 
Schmuller, violin; William Bachaus, piano, and Xavier 
Reiter, horn—splendid artists all of them, who gave it a 
praiseworthy performance. Susan Metcalfe Casals, assisted 
by Pablo Casals at the piano, gave a group of Beethoven 
songs. The final number was the Schumann quartet in E 
flat major, op. 47, for piano (Mr. Bachaus), violin (Mr. 
Schmuller), viola (Hugo Kortschak) and cello (Pablo 
Casals). It is hardly necessary to record that it was an ex- 
cellent performance, the andante cantabile being especially 
beautiful. It seemed strange to see Harold Bauer on the 
of in the role of turner of pages for the ensemble num- 
bers. 


People’s Opera Company Presents “Aida” 


A benefit performance of “Aida,” presented by the Peo- 
ple’s Opera Company at the Longacre Theater on Sunday, 
March 19, attracted a large and enthusiastic audience. The 
cast included Edith de Lys, Nicola Zerola, Mary White, 
Giulia Grilli, Gaetano Viviano, Italo Picchi, Ignazio Palazy 
and Amedeo Baldi, in addition to a large chorus and or- 
chestra. A. Dell’Orefice conducted. 

Edith de Lys especially scored an emphatic success in 
the title role, winning much applause. Zerola, as Rha- 
dames, also was enthusiastically applauded and deserved to 
be. Mary White, as the Princess, was also well liked and 
sang and acted her part, too, very creditably. All in all 
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A SKETCH BY CAROLA SPAETH OF OLGA SAMAROFF, THE PIANIST, IN PRIVATE LIFE THE WIFI 
OF LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, CONDUCTOR OF THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, AND THELR LITTLE 
DAUGHTER, SONIA MARIA NOEL STOKOWSKI, WHO WAS BORN IN LONDON ON DECEMBER 28 ANI) 
ARRIVED HOME IN PHILADELPHIA ON FEBRUARY 9. 
The baby wos born within a stone’s throw of where her father was, near Queen's Hall, in the Hnglish 
therefore, a citizen of two countries, having been obliged because of her birth in London to have a British birth certifi 
cate, while she is at the same time registered at the United States Embassy, and, through the Embassy, in Washington 
At the age of twenty-one she will be allowed to assume her parents’ nationality, as the British law permits this privi 
lege. Mme. Samaroff was born in America and Mr. Stokowski is a naturalized citizen 


capital, She is 


New York recital, has been developing her vocal technic 


the performance was an excellent one, for which much credit 
f with Eleanor McLellan, the “maker of 


is due Alfredo Martino, the general director. In the au- 
dience were noted a number of well known opera stars, in 
cluding Martinelli, who joined heartily in the applause. 


singers 


Feininger Left Many Compositions 
The late Karl! Feininger, who died February 1, left many 
works, for large orchestra, string quartet, violin 
etc.,, a symphonic poem having been praised by Liszt. The 
Gemunder violin firm can give details 


Eleanor McLellan a “Maker of Singers” 


Fanny Rezia, formerly soprano at the Opera Comique, 
Paris, who won the approval of the press at her recent 


voice, 











THE DRAKE 


CHICAGO 
LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
On the famous Boulevard Link 


5 minutes ride—20 minutes walk to the 
theatre and business district. 


Several attractive shops for ladies in the 
hotel. 


All the advantages of a high grade metro- 
politan hotel, but just apart from the noise 
and confusion of the Loop. 


Rates to suit all reasonable requirements. 


The National Meeting of Harpists will be held at 
The Blackstone April Sth, 6th and 7th, 1922. 
The Drake and The Blackstone are under the same management 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
pemaien on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica, Counizr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica Courter will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 


SAENGER 
Studios: GEastighty-rst Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. Lenox 687 L. Lilly, See’y 


Guest teacher at Chicago Musical College, five weeks, 
June 28th to August ist, 1922. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





MUSIC IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


Modern Tendencies in Education Versus Old Fashioned Theories 


The changes in public school music have perhaps been 
more marked in the primary grades than in the intermediate 
and grammar grades, For many years school music meant 
the singing of songs whenever children were gathered to- 
gether for assembly purposes. Gradually this type of in- 
struction was superseded by a carefully articulated course 
of study for each grade. In the beginning this meant that 
the subject of sight reading was included as part of the 
regular course for the first year. A great deal of very 
clever work was accomplished as a result of this method, 
and for a considerable length of time teachers believed that 
because results could be obtained by this method, that such 
education was important. A complete study of intervals 
was carried on in the first and second years, on the theory 
that it was important for children to know all about inter- 
vals before they learned to read music. This theory has 
been largely exploded through the introduction of the so- 
called “song” method in the primary classes, This song 
method has been abused more in practice than in theory, 
because to carry out successfully the song method, a great 
deal of time and attention must be devoted to phrase-wise 
teaching. 

By phrase-wise teaching we mean the selecting of certain 
musical phrases from songs, with an idea that these music 
phrases must be memorized and later analyzed. In the 
hands of unskilled class teachers such a method frequently 
amounts to rote teaching without any definite standard by 
which a follow-up system can be made to determine the 
actual value of teaching. 

Prior to the introduction of the so-called song method, 
the work in the first two years was divided against itself. 
On the one hand we had the formal learning of rote songs, 
and on the other we had the first steps in formal sight 
reading. These two subjects were absolutely apart from 
each other. The little child considered the first to be mere 
singing, and the second to be music. It was logical for 
children to reason this way, although the intention was en- 
tirely opposite. The actual insistence in music teaching was 
placed upon the reading of music, whereas rote songs were 
considered merely from the standpoint of recreation be- 
tween studies, rather than actual music teaching. Today 
the very opposite is recognized as the correct thing to do. 


FoRMALISM IN THE Earty GRADES. 


For a long period of time the type of instruction which 
was prevalent in the primary grades developed a certain 
technical response to the reading of music. The results 
were largely in the nature of “stunts,” because people real- 
ized that it was possible to accomplish these results, and for 
that reason persisted in an attempt to gain their ends, re- 
gardless of the deleterious effect upon the children them- 
selves, Recently it was determined that no matter what 
successes were obtained in this direction there was no par- 
ticular gain as far as the individual child was concerned, 
because in the third year it was necessary to revert to the 
earliest steps in teaching to accomplish what we thought 
had been accomplished in the first two years. 

Education in the early grades should mean the proper 
orientation of the child’s mind toward the work which he 
is later expected to do. In music this should mean the prep- 
aration by the class teacher of the subject to the extent 
of arousing the necessary interest in music. This can be 
done only by reducing the technic of music to its simplest 
terms, and devoting the largest part of the time to the ap- 
preciation of music and the singing of good songs, In 
spite of this fact there are a great many people who today 
still persist in forcing this unusual type of instruction upon 
the children in the primary grades. 


MoperN TENDENCIES, 


The kindergarten type of instruction is not altogether 
consistent with the instruction which is carried on in sub- 
sequent grades. We are told that the motive behind kin- 
dergarten instruction is to develop the individuality of the 
child, and to permit every opportunity for self-expression 
without indulging in any formal instruction. In itself this 
is a very good thing, but it can not be carried beyond the 
kindergarten stage. There is a certain amount of didactic 
information which every child should have, whether he gets 
it in school or at home does not change the point of view. 
For many years it was believed that the break between the 
kindergarten and the first year was too great, and because 
of this fact educators introduced the kindergarten exten- 
sion course, the idea being to carry the child through the 
first year with a type of instruction sympathetic and co- 
ordinated with that of the kindergarten grade. We doubt 
if there has been any real check-up system on this type of 
instruction to determine wi r or not children leaving 
the kindergarten extension classes are prepared to enter the 
second year of the regular school course. Our personal ob- 
servation has been that in music they are not . The 
adjustment, however, is very simple, all that we need is to 
have the kindergarten eee oe adopt the same- type 
of instruction which is being in the first two years of 
a regular school course, 

Vorce TRAINING IN THEse GRADES. 


It is a well recognized fact that all young children are 
faulty in musical tone production because the physical ten- 
dency is to abbreviate everything that they do. Reduced 
to simple terms, it means that it is difficult for children to 
sustain a tone for any specified length of time, and their 
vocal response is largely a disjointed succession of tones, 
instead a? full easy legato style. 

It has further been proved that any attempt to teach 
formal voice training in these grades is detrimental to the 
paiva of ss and for ge he ag try 4 the simplest 
form of vocalization, i a this is accom- 
plished largely pavers op en application to_the ng 
which are sung as part of the daily routine, One of t 


greatest defects is the short sound of A. Vocal teachers 
adopt the broad sound of A because they realize that it has 
a more soothing effect and is prvsalhon: Fi to less nasality 
than the short sound of A. In school training, the methods 
which are used are those which lend themselves more to 
the common sense theory of voice training than the highly 
specialized form, It is important that all children should 
sing well, but it is more important that they should sing 
intelligently, and frequently a formalism produces the very 
opposite effect to that which we hope to accomplish. There 
is no method by which a child can successfully adapt formal 
instruction to actual practice. Success in voice training de- 
pends largely upon the ingenuity of the teacher, but there 
are certain fundamental principles which must be observed, 
practised and carried out. 
Tue Teacuinc or Music THrouGH AppRECIATION. 

Each year brings forth a new scheme for teaching ap- 
preciation to little children. There is no doubt that at this 
early age the idea of listening is much more important than 
the idea of doing. Correctness in speech is accomplished 
through imitation, and this principle of instruction can be 
applied directly to music. If we can successfully adopt the 
_e type of instruction in music we will get a comparable 
result. 

The future of public school music success must of ne- 
cessity depend upon those elements in teaching which work 
to a more intelligent interpretation of the child mind, rather 
than a more skillful adaptation of method. 

Much harm can result from an insistence on method, and 
the greatest caution should be exercised in the selection of 
material. New ideas are slowly but surely creeping in, 
and saner methods must be inaugurated to keep pace with 
~ “en of school music as a subject fit for the 
ittle child, 


Adelaide Gescheidt Artists’ Activities 


_ Fred Patton and Judson House, artists from the Adelaide 
Gescheidt studios, were soloists at the Union Theological 
Seminary lecture recitals, given by Clarence Dickinson, Feb- 
ruary 21 and 28. Irene Williams was soloist with the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra February 19, One hears of 
the Gescheidt pupils on all sides; now in concert, then in 
oratorio, again in opera or church circles, and in all their 
activities they bring the highest art to their audiences. 


NEW YORK CONCERTS 


Thursday, March 23 


Symphony Society of New York, afternoon, .Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening Carnegie Hall 
Amy Grant, opera recital, morning Aeolian Hall 
Kathleen Beresford Picard, afternoon Aeolian Hall 
Idelle Patterson, song recital, evening Aeolian Hall 
Ilse Niemack, violin recital, evening Town Hall 


Friday, March 24 


Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, evening....Carnegie Hall 
Thomas O'Kelly, song recital, evening Aeolian Hall 
Wilhelm Bachaus, piano recital, evenin Town Hall 
Ruth Draper, original character sketches, afternoon, 
Selwyn Theater 
Margarita and Max Selinsky, recital for two violins, 
Chalif Hall 








Saturday, March 25 


Erna Rubinstein, violin recital, afternoon....Carnegie Hall 
Symphony concert for young people, morning. . Aeolian Hall 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, two-piano recital, afternoon, 
Town Hall 
Woman's String Orchestra, evening Town Hall 
Mannes’ Orchestra, evening... Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Sunday, March 26 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon...Aeolian Hall 
Society of the Friends of Music, afternoon 
Elena Gerhardt, song recital, evening Town Hall 
Ruth Draper, original character sketches, evening, 
Selwyn Theater 
Clara Butt, evening Hi rome 
George Reimherr, song recital, evening... National Theater 


Monday, March 27 


Charles Carver, song recital, afternoon 
New York Trio, evening 

Cora song recital, afternoon 
Chamber Music Art Society, evening 


Tuesday, March 28 


Philadelphia Orchestra, evening 
Augusta Redyn, song recital, afternoon 
Felix Sal cello recital, evening Aeolian Hall 
Margaret Eldridge, piano recital, evening Town Hall 
Ruth Draper, original character sketches, afternoon, 
Selwyn Theater 


Aeolian Hall 
Aeolian Hall 
Town Hall 
Town Hall 


Carnegie Hall 
Aeolian Hall 


Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, 
Metropolitan Opera House 

Wednesday, March 29 
Schola Cantorum, evening 

Thursday, March 30 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening Carnegie Hall 
Ernesto piano recital, afternoon...Aeolian Hall 
William Juliber, piano recital, evening i 
Lucilla de Vescovi, song recital, evening Town Hall 


Carnegie Hall 
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LOS ANGELES DELIGHTED 
WITH WERRENRATH’S SINGING 


Russian Opera Company Closes Successful Two Weeks’ 


Engagement 

Los Angeles, Cal., February 29, 1922.—His coming eagerly 
awaited by’ those who knew the beauty of Reinald Wer- 
renrath’s singing and by an equal number who had heard 
of the famous baritone, enormous audiences greeted the 
genial artist at his two concerts here. The program offered 
at the evening concert displayed the velvet-smooth voice to 
good advantage, the quiet ease of tone production and fine 
diction. Mr. Werrenrath was very generous with his en- 
cores, always keeping them in close connection with the 
songs just sung, an evidence of his fine discrimination in 
program numbers. The beautifully sympathetic accompani- 
ments of Harry Spier were a much appreciated feature. 


Tue Russian Opera Company's SEASON, 


Closing a very successful two weeks’ engagement, the 
Russian Opera Company left behind it a grateful and ap- 
preciative public for the beauty of the works presented. 
The operas by Rimsky-Korsakoff attracted much attention 
and the “Snow Maiden” was given twice in the second 
week, Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame”; “Demon,” by Ru- 
binstein; “Boris Godoundff,” by Moussorgsky; “Eugen 
Onegin,” Tschaikowsky, and “Dubrovsky,” by Napravnik, 
were the colorful operas given. “Carmen” was the sole de- 
parture from the Russian repertory. 

SIMONSEN PLEASES. 

Axel Simonsen, cellist, who is playing admirably this 
season, had an especial triumph recently when he appeared 
at a morning recital before the Friday Morning Club. 
Eleanor Woodford was the assisting soloist, singing two 
groups of songs delightfully, using in one group a song by 
Mrs. Hennion Robinson, with a cello obligato exquisitely 
played by Mr. Simonsen. For his numbers, Mr. Simonsen 
chose the Grieg sonata (first movement) which aroused 
much enthusiasm, and “Sapphic Ode,” by Brahms, and 
“Tarantella,” by Popper, which were given with such 
beauty of tone that they were encored. 


Orner CoNnceERTS. 


The Zoellner Quartet drew a large audience for the fifth 
concert of the season, and much enjoyment was given by 
the scholarly rendition of an interesting program with the 
Schubert quartet as the special number. The D major 
quartet by Franck and a Debussy quartet quite captivated 
the many admirers of the artistic ensemble. 

Lester Donahue, pianist, and Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, 
contralto, packed Trinity Auditorium to its utmost capacity, 


and many people could not obtain tickets when these two 
popular artists appeared jointly in connection with the 
Ampico in the Chickering. Lester Donahue is a prime 
favorite, and his playing on this occasion justified all the 
encomiums lavished upon him. Among other numbers he 
gave a Brahms ballade in D minor, MacDowell’s. “Keltic” 
sonata and “Etude Hungarian” and a Godowsky waltz, all 
played with more than his customary brilliancy and incom- 
parable technical skill. Mme. Dreyfus, who stands on a 
pinnacle of excellence of her own making, charmed her 
auditors with unusual songs which she describes with vocal 
color. Both artists were generous with encores. 

Mary Le Grande Reed, a popular soprano here, is leaving 
for France, to the regret of hosts of friends. 

Frederic Stephenson, composer of sacred works, many 
songs (among them “An American Ace”) and choral num- 
bers, has finished a book on modern harmony. A Spanish 
serenade, an extensive ensemble for male voices with 
soprano and cello solos by Mr. Stephenson, will be presented 
by the Ellis Club at its April concert. 

Charles T. Ferry, composer and pianist, is leaving this 
week for a period of study in Paris, and he will be joined 
in New York by Vincent Jones, also composer and a teacher 
of harmony. 

Constance Balfour, soprano, and Brahm Van den Berg, 
pianist, were heard in concert on February 21, under the 
auspices of the American Legion. Mme. Balfour gave two 
groups of songs to the accompaniment of the Ampico in 
the Knabe. J. W 


Sacramento Notes 


Sacramento, Cal., February 23, 1922..-The McNeill Club, 
composed of sixty of Sacramento’s representative business 
men, gave a very creditable performance last evening. This 
male chorus is one of Sacramento’s oldest singing clubs, and 
naturally it has a large following. A leading feature last 
evening was the singing of the club’s visiting artist, Lena 
Frazee, a former Sacramentan. Miss Frazee has a beauti- 
ful mezzo soprano voice, which she displays with infinite 
artistry. Among the best things sung by Miss Frazee were 
“Du Christ avec Ardeur,” from “La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc,” 
and “Billy Boy.” In the latter number one could almost be 
reminded of the great Schumann Heink, so rich were her 
tones. The program included “Rockaby, Lullaby,” a num- 
ber written by the club’s former director, Robert Lloyd, and 
dedicated to the president, V. S. McClatchy. It brought 
back to memory many fine McNeill Club concerts, given 
under the direction of “Bobby” Lloyd, a fine fellow and 
splendid director, The club’s present director is Percy A. 
R. Dow, of Oakland. 

We were shocked the other day at the sudden death of 
William F. Meyers, a young and quite justly celebrated 


bass singer from these parts. Meyers was found by Homer 
Henley some years ago in a blacksmith shop at Placerville, 
one of the old California mining towns fifty miles east of 
Sacraménto, Henley recognized his talent and taught him 
for several years, finally sending him to New York, Meyers 
went from there to Europe, where he studied several years, 
making quite a name for himself. Lately he had been lead- 
ing the Chamber of Commerce Male Quartet here, but had 
his residence in San Francisco, where his wife and two 
small children now survive him. W. O. 


SAN DIEGO HEARS LOS ANGELES 
ORCHESTRA PLAY CADMAN WORK 





Russian Opera Company Has Successful 
Engagement 

San Diego, Cal, February 15, 1922-—A large and en- 
thusiastic audience assembled for the second San Diego con- 
cert of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
program was remarkable rather for brilliancy and striking 
contrasts than for any great emotional content, The juxta- 
position of the formal music of Weber's delightful “Obe- 
ron” overture with the bolder tone painting of Liszt's sym 


Three Days’ 


phonic poem, “Tasso,” was a very interesting one. Mr 
Rothwell conceived the “Tasso” splendidly. The solo part 
of Schumann’s lovely A minor concerto was played by 


Richard Buhlig with refreshing spontaneity and poetry—a 
well balanced performance. George Schumann's “Dance of 
Nymphs and Satyrs” was a marvel of delicacy and elan. 
A_ new work played from MS., an Oriental rhapsody, 
“Omar Khayyam,” by Cadman, proved extremely effective, 
and met with hearty endorsement from the audience. The 
rhapsody was composed as a prelude to a screen drama 
This varied program closed with the spirited playing of 
Dvorak’s colorful “Carnival” overture. The concert served 
to emphasize the splendid balance of the several sections of 
the orchestra, and to confirm the favorable impression made 
here by Mr. Rothwell’s musicianship and artistry on the 
occasion of the first concert. Gertrude Ross, the Los An 
geles composer, gave an interesting program analysis for 
all subscribers on the day preceding the concert, 

Those who heard the Russian Opera Company during its 


three days’ engagement here found much to interest and 
delight them. The production of Moussorgsky’s “Boriy 
Godounoff” was the most successful, the most evenly good 
and well sung, with the small orchestra in excellent form, 


effective settings and well acted. 

The piano students of Nell Cave presented a good pro- 
gram recently, and gave an account of fine training. Miss 
Cave, retiring president of the M, T. A. here, is a public 
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spirited musician, who has done much to aid the cause of 
music in San Diego. 

Senor Manuel Mora, the Spanish tenor, could hardly find 
a more appropriate setting than the beautiful Civic Audi- 
torium in Balboa Park, and in his program there last Sun- 
day afternoon he seemed to bring to life the charm and 
spirit of the old Spanish days. Senor Mora is possessed of 
a splendid voice and a very striking presence; it is to be 
hoped that San Diego may hear and see him again, , 

The Thearle Music Company sponsored Henry Souvaine, 
pianist; Penelope Davis, ano, and the Ampico in the 
Knabe in a week of ee culminating in an invitation 
concert. Mr. Souvaine appeared seventeen times here, play- 
ing and talking for various clubs and. schools and made an 
excellent impression. Miss Davis is a young artist of 
promise. All these things help along the cause of music, 
and have much more than a commercial value 2 og oe: 


SEATTLE LOUDLY APPLAUDS 
HAROLD BAUER’S PLAYING 


Griffes Group Gives Program—Civic Orchestra's Second 
Concert 


Seattle, Wash., March 1, 1922.—Harold Bauer appeared 
at the Metropolitan in recital on the evening of January 31, 
playing to a very large and enthusiastic audience. Mr. 
Bauer is one of the pianists who is in very high favor with 
the Seattle public. During his stay in Seattle, he played for 
the Radio News Service in the offices of the Post-Intelli- 
gencer a group of solos which were heard throughout the 
length of the Coast. 

Olga Steeb, pianist; Edna. Thomas, soprano, and Sascha 
Jacobinoff—a trio of artists known as the Griffes Group— 
appeared in a recent concert at the Metropolitan Theater, 
giving a delightful concert to one of the smallest houses 
ever assembled in Seattle for a concert of this sort. No 
one seems to know just why the organization failed to 
draw, since it was given good publicity and offered inter- 
esting music. The artists were, however, very cordial to- 
wards their limited audience .and were greeted with all of 
the enthusiasm a small audience can muster. 

The Civic Orchestra, under Mme. Davenport-Engberg, 
gave its second concert of the season at the Metropolitan 
on the afternoon of January 30, playing the “Unfinished” 
symphony of Schubert as its leading number, and offering 
Dorothy Greenberg, an artist pupil of Silvio Risegari as 
soloist, who played the concerto in G minor of Saint-Saéns, 
and Sidney Dixon, a young local tenor, who sang a group 
of American songs with piano accompaniment in a charm- 
ing manner. The orchestra showed much improvement 
over its last appearance, and Mme. Engberg is gradually 
getting the organization into nice shape. 

Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist appeared in a joint 
recital on the evening of February 8, at Meany Hall, under 
the auspices of the Women’s League of the University of 
Washington. The Women’s League is a student organiza- 
tion which gives a series of concerts each season to raise 
money for a scholarship fund at the University. Meany 
Hall, which seats 3,500, was sold out for the concert and 
the enthusiasm of the audience was commensurate with its 
size. 

Kathleen Parlow and Arthur Middleton were heard in a 
recent joint recital at the Metropolitan and delighted a 
rather limited audience in the joint offerings. 

The fourth in the series of chamber concerts, under the 
auspices of the Musical Arts Society, was given in the Fine 
Arts Hall on the morning of February 1, when the program 
was given over to a cham music concert with Eleanor 
Nordhoff Beck, harpist; Francis J. Armstrong, violinist; 
Arville Belstad, pianist; George Kirchner, cellist, and Boyd 
Wells, pianist. The program consisted of a Mozart sonata, 
plore’ by Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Wells; a Brahms trio 

y Mr. Kirchner, Mr. Belstad and Mr. Armstrong; and a 
group of charming numbers especially arranged for the 
harp and piano, by Mrs. Beck and Mr. Armstrong. The 
program was arranged by Francis J. Armstrong and the 
house was more than sold out for the program. 

Sarah Y. B. Peabody, soprano, with the assistance of 
Paul McCoole, one of the Boyd Wells pianists, appeared in 
a recent concert at the Cornish School, giving a charming 
program of old.French and Italian songs, a group of Eng- 
lish and a group of modern songs. Mr. McCoole played a 
group of Chopin etudes and several modern numbers. Both 
artists have been heard many times in Seattle and drew a 
large and enthusiastic audience to hear them. 

_A series of artist-student recitals, by the students of Sil- 
vio Risegari, has recently been brought to a close with the 
recital by Edward Whiting. The students, who were all 
of special excellence both in their musicianship and tech- 
nical equipment, displayed excellent individuality in their 
programs. Mr. Risegari, who is himself a pianist of very 
high attainments, is possessed of the gift in passing his art 
on to his students or rather in drawing out the best of 
talent in a student. Very large audiences were in attendance 
upon each of the recitals. Those who gave the series were 
Florence Lamkin, Dorothy Greenberg, Euphemie Campbell, 
Bernadotte Campbell, Madeline Pless, and Edward Whiting. 

J. H. 


Tollefsens Entertain Laurier Musical Club 


An ideal musicale was given March 7 by the Laurier Mu- 
sical Club of Brooklyn, at the home of Carl H. and Au- 
gusta Tollefsen, 946 President street; acted as host 
and hostess of the occasion, graciously receiving the invited 
guests. The attendance was exceptionally good, considering 
the stormy night. This is the twenty-ni th season of the 
club, com mostly of musicians who personally enter- 
tain, so that most of the programs are partici ted in 
The meetings are held at members’ resi wi 
the exception of that in May, held at the Pouch Mansion, 
The participants of gt sy ae were, however, selected 


from outside the club. Koehl, pianist (soon to give 
a recital at Aeolian Hall), played esterars “Sonata 
Pathetique.” Nora Fauchald, ied by 


Halfrid Nelson, sang an aria from ‘ 


Samuel Tonkonogy, accompanied by Mr. Koeh we the 
Schubert-Wilhelmj ““Ave Maria” and Sicilienne and 
Rigaudon.” Mabel Ritch, alto, _ “Du Christ Avec 
Ardeur” (Bemberg), with Harry ittaker at the piano; 
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she has fine r. 
force, and is 
Vaughn Holly, 
Severn, “Ui 


sings very 
companied by Mss. Edmumd 
tenor, accom rs, 
gg Bre Mh wl ig og an | eae co 
olly particu ne high notes, is an enjoyable 
singer, The artists Fat» 9 the same order later, Mr. 
Koch! giving four Chopin waltzes and “Polichinelle” 
(Rachmaninoff); Miss Fauchald a group, by Kramer- 
Novick (dedicated to the ) and Bur ; Mr. Ton- 
k , “Hindoo Chant” ( y-Kor ), “Slavonic 
Dance” (Dvorak-Kreisler). Miss Ritch sang a Fup. of 
songs and Mr. Holly sang numbers by Denza, rk, 
Martin and Severn. 
The program was rendered artistically, and with fine 
expression. Mr. Koehl gave the two numbers of his 
recital program very artistically. From childhood he_ has 
been under the skilful guidance of Mr, Tollefsen. Miss 
Fauchald has a pure ano voice which she uses with 
great skill, interpreting songs with delightful expres- 
sion; she is a pupil of Ella Toedt. Mr. Tonk and 
Mr. Koehl were in perfect accord; young violinist is 
an excellent artist. Following the musical, refreshments 
were served. 


N. Y. C, M. S. Completes Seventh Season 


This is the seventh annual and the most successful season 
of the New York Chamber Music Society, Carolyn Beebe, 
founder and pianist. It was given under the direction of 
Gretchen Dick, who presented the series of three concerts, 
November 15, 1921; January 9, 1922, and March 20; as the 
Second American Concert Course, the first having been given 
at the Manhattan Opera House with individual soloists. 
Though the Society's seventh season has been the most suc- 
cessful, it looks as if the eighth would surpass it, according 
to the early returns immediately after next season’s dates 
were announced to the subscribers. 

The 1922-1923 series will again be given at Aeolian Hall 
in three concerts on. Tuesday evenings, November 14, 1922; 
January 9, 1923, and March 20. The personnel will be 
the same, and Miss Beebe plans to present as many, and 
possibly several more, novelties as this past season in addi- 
tion to the usual classics. 

A scant resume of the 1921-1922 season shows the first 
performance of the three new interesting works of such 
well known artists as Percy Grainger, Ethel Leginska and 
Henry Hadley, the first two artists appearing in person at 
the organ and piano respectively. Mr. Hadley was repre- 
sented in the final concert on March 20 by his newest manu- 
script, andante and scherzo, especially arranged for Miss 
Beebe and the New York Chamber Music Society. 


Spokane Items 


Spokane, Wash., March 3, 1922.—The Werrenrath concert 
given in Spokane, March 2, proved an evening of enjoyment 
that the audience will not soon forget. His voice was 
pleasant to hear, his power of interpretation was marvelous 
and he used the clearest enunciation in addition to fine tone 
blending. Mr. Werrenrath gave an exceedingly difficult 
program of English and German songs and had to respond 
with a double encore, to two songs by Joseph Marx and 
Sinding. There were also the (om 2 from the Hebrides, 
these being original melodies of the Kelts and Gaels, which 
preserve all their primitive savagery. “Hame Oor Bottachan” 
won great applause. Mr. Werrenrath was ably assisted by 
Harry Spier at the piano, who also delighed the audienc 
with two solos. Sy 


Macbeth Charms Boston Again 


Boston, Mass., February 10, 1922.—For the second season 
in succession, Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the 
Chicago Opera, appeared on the concert series conducted 
by the Boston Athletic Club on Sunday, again carrying all 
before her. . 

The programmed numbers were operatic ones—all by 
request—in which she was accompanied the Boston 
Symphony Ensemble, under the baton of Mr. Vannini. The 
Boston Symphony Ensemble added enjoyment to the enter- 
tainment by some excellent work in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Scheherazade” and other numbers. B, S. 


Rubinstein Club Sings “The Old Road” 


At its February concert in the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, the Rubinstein Club, under direction of William 
Rogers Chapman, sang John Prindle Scott’s “The Old 
Road” to open the program. Another ladies’ chorus which 
sang it recently was the Women’s Choral Club of Pasa- 
dena, Cal. Bec 

The Apollo Club and the University Glee Club, both of 
Brooklyn, sang the arrangement for men’s voices at their 
winter concerts, and the Colgate, Rochester and Oberlin 
glee clubs are featuring it on their programs this season. 


‘Campbell at Cooper Union 

One of the most enthusiastic audiences of the season 

eeted Cora Chase, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 

company, and John Campbell, tenor, in the fifteenth con- 
cert ok ook le’s eg hag om Sener, Unee, Sun- 
day ev , ruary 26, Ss sang arias songs 
by Bellini, Sidney Homer, Donaudy and others. Mr. Camp- 
bell’s contributions were from the works of Handel, Bur- 
leigh, Sibella and Borowski. : 


Minette Hirst’s Songs Popular 
Minette a an Piao Me Life?” ’ on . 
populari is bei eatured by singers of repute in al 
parts of the United States and Canada. Rafaelo Diaz re- 
cently sang this number with great success at the mu- 
sicales given in the homes of Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt and 
Mrs, i Warren. 





Hurlbut Pupil in New Position 
Mae Bella Kirtland, of Colfax, Wash, ano _and 
teacher, has been appointed soloist and director of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of that city. She is preparing 
students for Harold Hurlbut’s summer master classes in 
Spokane, Wash., and Portland, Ore. 
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(Continued from page 45) 

The Bush Conservatory String Orchestra has been or- 
ganized under the direction of Rowland Leach. Weekly 
rehearsals are held; the last one took place March 10. 

Ruth Mover, artist pupil of Mme. Julie Rivé-King, of 
Bush Conservatory, played at the Fine Arts Building for 
the benefit of European Theosophists on March 10. 

Significant of the successful kind of training given to 
students of Bush Conservatory is the way in which the 
Conservatory students are in demand by the public and 
managers. Following is a list of the engagements scheduled 
for last week: March 11, concert at Oriental Consistory, 
benefit Polyclinic Hospital; March 12, Division Street 
Y. M. C, A, concert; March 17, concert at Hyde Park High 
School before 3,000 students. 


Cuicaco Musicar Cotece Items, 


Granville Marsh, vocal student of the college, gave a joint 
recital with Percival Davis, organist, at Joliet (Ill.) last 
wi 





eek, 
Edward Collins gave a recital at Sheboygan (Wis.) 
March 2. 

Anne Leonard, student of Mabel Sharp Herdien, sang for 
the radio concerts, March 5. Miss Leonard has been lately 
singing at the Wilmette Christian Science Church. Stella 
Grosse, also studying with Mrs. Herdien, sang at a musicale, 
February 21. 

Percy Grainger was a visitor at the Chicago Musical 
College recently. Mr. Grainger declared himself to be 
looking forward with eager pleasure to the teaching which 
he will do in the Summer Master School of the college next 
June and July. 

CotumsBia ScHoo. COMMENCEMENT AND OTHER Notes. 


The commencement plans of the Columbia School of 
Music arranged by Clare Osborne Reed, its director, find 
this institution again offering a series of unusual and inter- 
esting events, running over a period of a month. The chil- 
dren’s department will do its share by offering two affairs 
in the Auditorium Recital Hall. On Saturday afternoon, 
May 13, will be given the annual children’s May festival. 
On this occasion the program will be given entirely by chil- 
dren studying under the various teachers who have been 
selected by the director for a place upon the program. On 
Saturday afternoon, May 20, will be given a demonstration 
of the children’s class work, giving examples of the regular 
work of the children’s classes in sight reading, ear training, 
improvisation, key board harmony, Dalcroze eurythmics and 
many original compositions completed by the children them- 
selves in their class. 

The academic and collegiate departments have a series of 
four events, the first being on Sunday afternoon, May 21, 
in the Playhouse, when soloists from the piano, voice and 
violin departments—members of the collegiate class—will 
appear. On Wednesday night, May 31, the twenty-first 
annual commencement concert, with full orchestra under the 
direction of Ludwig Becker, will be given in Orchestra 
Hall. The soloists in the piano department will be Gene- 
vieve Davison and Mary Allen, both of whom are studying 
with Clare Osborne Reed; Anna Hanschmann, a pupil of 
Helen B. Lawrence, and Ardis Dailey, a pupil of Walter 
Spry. There will also be soloists from the voice and violin 
departments, and the school chorus under the direction of 
Louise St. John Westervelt will o— the program. On 
Friday night, June 16, in the Gold Room of the Congress 
Hotel, the awarding of degrees and diplomas will be con- 
ferred by Clare Osborne Reed, the director, assisted by 
members of the faculty. A short program will be given 
and the chorus will again have its part in the program. The 
directors and members of the faculty wil receive the mem- 
bers of the class and their friends at the close of the pro- 
gram. 

The Thursday evening recital given in the School Recital! 
Hall last Thursday presented pupils of Katherine Hedglin, 
Louise St. John Westervelt, Gertrude H. Murdough, Wil- 
liam Montelius, Helen Frish, Lillian Price and William G. 
Hill. There will be no concert on March 16, but thereafter 
the concerts will be given every Thursday as usual. 

Walter Spry gave a lecture recital a week ago Monday 
for the University Guild of Women of Evanston, at Harris 
Hall, Northwestern University, the subject being “Modern 
Music and Its Sources.” 

Fannie Mapes, who studied and graduated last year under 
Clare Osborne Reed, is in charge of the music at Stanley 
McCormick School, Burnsville, N. C., and from reports is 
doing remarkable work, not only in the piano department, 
but also in the training and drilling of choruses and a num- 
ber of community “sings” under her direction. 

Alma Sparr, who completed her normal training in Mrs. 
Reed’s class, is director of music at Lincoln Academy, 
Kings Mountain (N. C.) where she is ranger J piano as 
well as being director of the chorus and glee clubs. 

The semi-monthly studio recital given by the pupils of 
Louise St. John Westervelt on Saturday afternoon, March 
11, was given by Catherine Miller, contralto, and Jesse Ray- 
mond Wheaton, tenor. 

Knuprer Stupios Activities. 


Eusebio Concialdi, baritone, of the faculty, sang with tre- 
mendous success before an audience of six thousand people 
at the Ashland Auditorium at the occasion of the. ninth 
educational meeting of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
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of America. His selections consisted of arias by Giordano 
and Rossini, and a group of songs in English, supplemented 
by five encores. 

Christian Jordan, of the faculty, was the pianist at_the 
concert given by Benjamin Schroeder, baritone, at the First 
Evangelical Church Auditorium, Oak Park, on March 9. 
Hy otyy Pg ed compositions by Schubert-Ganz, Chopin, 
Liszt, Mr. Jordan played two American dances of his own, 
“Miss Lonesome” and “French Heels.” Mr. Jordan was also 
the ‘soloist at the last meeting of the Millard Avenue 
Women’s Club, on March 3. 

Anna Daze, of the faculty, was the accompanist for 
Esther Muenstermann, contralto, at the concert of the 
Haydn Choral Society at Orchestra Hall on March 7 and 
at the Radiophone concert on March 13. 

Magdalen Massman, pianist, of the faculty, appeared as 
soloist at a meeting of the Catholic Woman's Club, at the 
Fine Arts Recital Hall, on March 4. 


AMERICAN ConseRvATORY Notes. 


The department of lic school music at the Conserva- 
tory is enjoying the largest registration it has ever had. 
Plans for a most intensive course have been prepared for 
the summer term. In addition to the regular classes there 
will be special feature courses by George H. Gartlan, direc- 
tor of music in the public schools of New York City; D. A. 
Clippinger, William S. Brady and others. 

Henry Sopkin, violinist and artist pupil of Ramon Girvin, 
appeared with success at the concert given by the Haydn 
Choral Society at Orchestra Hall, on March y, 

Esther Arnison, pianist and artist pupil of Cleveland 
Bohnet, was soloist for a concert given by the Musical 
Culture Club of Streator (Ill.) March 2. Her success was 
most pronounced. 

Advanced piano and organ pupils of Frank Van Dusen, 
and yoick pepe of Ragna Linne, furnished the program at 
Kimball Hall, March 4. Those taking part were Katherine 
Dockstader, Edward Eigenshenk, Agnes Wind, Jean Cooke, 
Whitmer Byrne, Joseph Taylor, Marian Stanley, Inez 
Parker, Caryl F. Marshall, Margaret McCleland, Maude 
Stein and Mae Freund. 


Craven Stupio Happenrnas. 

Floyd Carder, baritone, an artist pupil of Carl Craven, is 
engaged to give a song recital at Somerset Hotel, March 21. 

Norman Duff, basso, who is now located at Adrian 
(Mich.) as a voice teacher, has been engaged to give four 
song recitals for the Woman's Club of Adrian. 

A special musical service, given as a memorial to the late 
Caruso, was presented by the chorus choir of St. Paul's at 
the Midway Church, of which Carl Craven is director of 
music, Sunday afternoon, March 5. Jeannette Cox. 


National Opera Club Meeting 


The Astor Gallery was well filled, as usual, when the 
president, Baroness Katharine Evans von Klenner, rapped 
for order at the March 9 meeting. She made several an- 
nouncements of importance, calling special attention to the 
Kronold Memorial Benefit of Sunday evening, May 7, at 
Carnegie Hall, New York (She is chairman of this affair, 
and said “of course the National Opera Club would sup- 
port it to its utmost ability.”) She called on Mr. Riesberg 
to “say something,” which was done briefly. 

The operatic concert, with an act from “Othello,” takes 
place on the evening of March 30, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
with the following cast, conducted by Romualdo Sapio: 
Desdemona, Clementine De Vere Sapio; Emilia, Miss n- 
gieri; Othello, Signor De Carlo; Cassio, B. Vitale; Iago, 
W. W. Archer; Lodovico, A. W. Benkert; Montano, Milton 
Adams. 

Following announcements, she introduced Michael An- 
selmo, violinist, whose beautiful singing tone was remarked 
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by all, as well as the ease with which he surmounted the 
bowing difficulties of “Perpetuum mobile” (Ries) and 
Paganini’s capriccio. A burst of applause led him to con- 
tribute “Hymn to the Sun” as an encore, played with much 
feeling, and accompanied by Julius Schendel. Jerome Uhl, 
of the Chicago opera, came next to the stage, singing an 
aria from “Thais” with spontaneous expression and beauty 


of voice; he had to sing again (a French song by Bem- 
berg); Edgar Bowman played accompaniments. Evelyn 
Jeane won enthusiastic applause for her clear and_ bell- 
like soprano voice, singing “Je Veux Vivre” (Gounod) 


beautifully. Both singers added greatly to the musical 
program, which was of highest excellence. 

Mr. Hubbard gave the operalogue, “Othello,” telling the 
story and reciting the original text in some instances, in 
a manner made familiar through previous appearances. Mr. 
Bowman playing appropriate music from the opera. 
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Albany, N. Y., March 4, 1922—The London String 
Quartet appeared in a fine program at Chancellor’s Hall, 
under the direction of the State College Music Association. 
Not in some time has such a gifted group appeared in a 
program of chamber music, and the audience included many 
true music lovers as well as students and members of the 
college association. The association was recently founded 
by Dr. Harold W. Thompson and T. Frederic H. Candlyn. 
The council is composed of these two with Dorothy Dan- 
gremond, Grace Fox, Katherine Stratton, Agnes Scott 
Smith and Augusta ‘Knapp. The quartet’s programmed 
numbers included the appealing Mozart D minor quartet, 
beautifully played; Dvorak’s “American” quartet, marked 
by a lovely tonal quality ; and Frank Bridge’s “Londonderry 
Air,” a piece that lingered in the memory. Then there was 
the “Folk Song Phantasy,” composed by H. Waldo War- 
ner, viola player in the quartet. This brought, as did every 
offering, a veritable storm of applause. The musicians were 
particularly gracious with encores, giving the lovely “An- 
dante” of Tschaikowsky, Percy Grainger’s “Molly on the 
Shore” and “The Lonely Shepherd,” Speight. 

The Mendelssohn Club of Albany, always certain of 
large and delighted audiences, gave a successful mid-season 
program at Chancellor's Hall, Dr. Frank Sill Rogers con- 
ducting. The assisting artist was Grace Kerns, soprano, 
a favorite here. Schubert's “Omnipotence,” Mendelssohn's 
“Forever Blessed” and “All Praise to God” from “Lohen- 
grin,” with Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” were 
among the club numbers, sung with a true sense of values 
and ready response to splendid direction. Miss Kerns 
charmed with the familiar but none the less welcome aria, 
“De puis le Jour,” from “Louise ;” Campbell-Tipton’s “Spirit 
Flower,” and two groups of songs. Otto R. Mende, bass, 
had a solo in a club number and Harry Alan Russell again 
proved his capability as accompanist both for Miss Kerns 
and for the club. 

Edgar Schofield, baritone; Helen Campbell Triplett, 
soprano; Colby Shaw’s Strand Orchestra, and Harry Alan 
Russell, pianist, were heard in recital before a large audi- 
ence in the Strand Theater, the proceeds going to the 
Women’s Club of Albany. Mrs. Edward C. Conway di- 
rected the concert plans. Mr. Schofield displayed a fine 
voice in several selections and was given an ovation. His 
numbers were varied, ranging from the air, “Avant de 
Quitter ces Reux,” from Gounod’s “Faust,” to negro spi- 
rituals. Mrs. Triplett sang the waltz song from “Romeo 
and Juliet” charmingly and also gave “My Laddie” and 
“My Heart.” The orchestra won new laurels. Mr. Rus- 
sell played Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto with the orches- 
tra, and with Lee Cronicon acted as accompanist for the 
soloists. 

Margaret Anna De Graff, harpist, and Earle Hummel, 
violinist, gave a worth while program recently in the His- 
torical and Art Society rooms. These young people have 
gained in poise and musicianship. 

Elmer Tidmarsh, assisted by Emilie Henning of New 
York, gave a program in the Second Reformed Church, 
Schenectady. 

Mrs. Edward C. Conway, lyric soprano, sang at a tea 
given at the Ten Eyck by Mrs. Jeremiah Wood, wife of 
thepLieutenant-Governor, and Mrs. Thomas A. McWhinney, 
wife of Assemblyman McWhinney. H..:¥. 

Atlantic City, N. J., March 1, 1922——“The Parable of 
the Prodigal Son” in reading and song was presented Feb- 
ruary 5 in the First Presbyterian Church. The quartet, 
composed of Nora Lucia Ritter, soprano; Helen MacAvoy, 
contralto; William Chester Boyer, tenor, and Lehman 
McVaugh, bass, was heard in “There Is Joy In the Presence 
of the Angels,” in addition to solos. There was reading by 
Henry Merle Millon, D.D. 

February 3 and 4, The Cap and Bells Musical Clubs of 
Haverford College scored a decided triumph, when they 
made their second annual appearance, under the auspices 
of the Leeds and Lippincott Company of the Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall Hotels. The boys have excelled their former 
record. Among the features were two unusual baritone 
soloists, a trio of syncopating banjoists, and an old time 
quintet that burst into and out of harmony at unexpected 
intervals. J. C. Wright and W. L. Rhoades managed the 
clubs. The ensemble of the Instrumental Glee Club was 
well balanced and much credit is due these two leaders. 

A “Musical Revue” and dance, given by the Crescendo 
Club, February 20, in Morris Guards Armory, was the 
mést successful in the history of the club. Mesdames Sachse, 
Westney and Culbert were in charge. A male quartet— 
James McGehean, August Bolte, Harry Kaufman and 
Charles Scull—was heard in popular airs. “America’s Wel- 
come to Jenny Lind” was depicted by Margaret Tilton, R 
Orville Ketchum, Alice Sachse and Anna T. Barbash. The 
costumes were beautiful and the “Cradle Song” was charm- 
ingly interpreted. Lillian Albers Westney introduced a 
— “The Rosebuds,” receiving an ovation. “American 

dian Songs” were well liked. Ida Taylor Bolte, contralto, 
was heard in Cadman and MacDowell numbers. An in- 
spiring feature was the dramatic singing of the duet from 
“Il Trovatore,” by William C. Boyer and Nora Lucia 
Ritter. Mr. Boyer’s solos, “Speak” and “Little Mother at 
Home,” and the solos of Miss Ritter, “Muzetta Waltz 
Song” (from “La Boheme”), and “A Little Song” by Voor- 
his, not forgetting the piano solo of Jose chall Lilly, 
“Old Black Joe,” and variations, are worthy of favorable 
comment. The excellent program closed with the sketch 
composed by Miss Ritter and acted by her and Mr. Boyer. 
“Busy Body Moon” was given its initial presentation be- 
fore the local public, the musi¢ rather descriptive and whim- 
sical. The ovation extended was merited, for it is highly 
original, characterful and effective, and has been successful 
in other cities, The piano accompanists py Wilbur C. 
Harley (for male et), Alice. Warren Sachse (for 
Jenny Lind), Anna Thill iff (for Rosebuds), and 
Anna G. Heiss (for Viola Pony owe Mr. Lilly was 
ey gpk for the “Busy Body Moon” ‘ 
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latt Auditorium, Chopi 
The Ambassador Artists’ Ensemble, 


rector, pec ot Sig. Piechi, who was first bass with the 
Scotti y, in connection with the Ambassador 
Quintet. PWeber, pe, Rubinstein, Meacham, Puccini and 


Lake compositions were well read and encores were numer- 
Italo Picchi, who sang arias by Verdi and Wagner, 


ous. 
has a pleasing voice, excellent diction and an engaging per- 
sonality. He received flattering applause from the large 
audience, 


Bessie C. Silvers, popular pianist and member of the 
Crescendo Club, will be married in the early spring to 
Harold Rutherford of Philadelphia. 

At the monthly meeting of the Beth Israel Sisterhood, 
Rev. Emil Hirsch of Chicago delivered the lecture, being 
introduced by Hattie A. Bacharach, president. Music was 
furnished by the Royal Palace Hotel Trio—Emanuel Gold- 
stein, musical director and violinist; Arthur Suter, cellist, 
and Joseph S. Lilly, pianist. | Tobani’s “Metropolitan 
Echoes,” Wagner’s “Prize Song,” and Bizet’s “Carmen” 
received distinctive readin 

The Dennis Orchestra, f Leonard Lewis director, pres- 
ented Nora Lucia Ritter, dramatic soprano, as soloist Feb- 
ruary 2, at the Hotel Dennis. Saint-Saéns, Lampe, Godard, 
Bendix and Strauss were artistically interpreted by the 
quintet. Miss Ritter, in “A Little Song” by Voorhis, Linn- 
Seiler’s “Butterflies,” “Baby Dreams” (Stothart), and “A 
Song for You” (Vanderpool) was warmly applauded, re- 
sponding with five encores. “Love Sends a Little Gift of 
Roses,” “Pegee” and Gounod’s “Ave Maria” (violin obli- 
gato) were request numbers. Her beautiful soprano voice, 
exceedingly flexible, combined with a charming personality, 
is an asset to be appreciated. Bernice L. Lewis was the 
proficient accompanist. 

Anna F. Barbash, ‘of the Crescendo Club, was soprano 
guest soloist with the Octave Club of Norristown, Penn. 
Marsden Brooks, cellist, was also a guest artist. Both 
are well known in the musical circle of Atlantic City. 

The Orpheus Musical Club, a new organization, presented 
its initial concert in the Casino of the Steel Pier Thursday. 
The chorus of fifty trained voices, with special soloists, 
presented “May Queen,” by Sir Sterndale Bennett. The 
chorus, under the baton of Joseph Lilly, was commendable. 
The role of May Queen was beautifully managed by Nora 
Lucia Ritter, whose success from beginning to end was em- 
phatic. She sang with warmth and noteworthy understand- 
ing, ending with a beautiful high C. Mrs. Howard Steele 
was very creditable as the Queen, displaying a voice of 
colorful quality. Daniel Snyder was warmly applauded; 
his is a light, but true tenor voice. Sumner yatt, as 
Robin Hood, has a robust bass voice, and great warmth. 
Marion Hayden was the pianist with the orchestra, which 
was led by Ray Comfort, violinist; Vida Raper was piano 
accompanist for the chorus. Mr. Lilly deserves special 
mention for his ability in controlling the orchestra, chorus 
and soloists, 

Frank Merrich will be the conductor of the Steel Pier 
Orchestra, which will open in the near future on the Steel 
Pier. He is a well known musician, having appeared in 
many cities from coast to coast, and has a host of admirers 
in this, his home city 

The Business Girls’ “Club of the Y. W. C. A. had the 
privilege of hearing Evalyn Quick Tyson depict the life 
and works of Edward Grieg, the Norwegian composer. Miss 
Tyson played several Grieg selections which were greatly 
appreciated by the large audience. 

Anna T. Barbash was soloist for the Board of Educa- 
tion, in the Monteray school building on February 24. Con- 
certs are given as an incentive for the pupils and parents 
of pupils once every month. Mrs. Barbash sang “Baby 
Dreams,” “Muzetta Waltz Song” (from “Boheme”), and 
“A Little Song,” which was finely interpreted. The large 
audience was appreciative. Alice Warren Sachse was the 
accompanist. 

David Kapland, director of the Colonial Theater Or- 
chestra, is an admirable accompanist and conductor. He 
offers elaborate selections from the masters, and is always 
warmly applauded. Herbert Henderson, organist, is also 
proficient. 

Sunday evening the Ambassador Hotel management pres- 
ented Bernard Parronchi, cellist. His selections—‘Elegie” 
(Massenet) and “Tarantella” (Popper)—were meritorious 
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” atid well teéeived. The Aimbassadot Eiisenible. was licard 
iti Meridelssoliii’s “Fingal Cave” overture, Griég’s “F 
Gyiit” suite, and L Vallo’s operatic fantasy, “Paglidcci.” 
Harry Loventhall, eonductor-Violinist, is very as 


Augusta, Ga.,; March i, 1922,—The announcement of 
Gi Opera Week in Atlanta from April 24 to 29 has 
fired the heart of music-loving Augusta to the hope of 
having at least two or three concerts, at which two or 
fore of the artists from the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany can be induced to appear. It is the consensus of 
opinion that such a series of concerts could be made 
tremendously successful, and the music clubs of the city 
are working towards this goal. Signora de Fabritiis, one 
of the most influential and popular members of the local 
circle of musicians, is the chief leader in this movement, 
and is being backed enthusiastically by both local news- 


pers. 

The Southern School of Music gave an ambitious recital 
February 24 and 25, which was called “Through the Years 
with Music,” given in costume. Mrs. S. T. Battle and 
Helen Battle were the directors. Grace Etheridge and 
Leah White opened the program with a brief but inter- 
esting discussion of music, and gave a few facts about each 
group, which thade the recital not only interesting, but 
also instructive. Each participant was dressed in cos- 
tume, thus adding a note of color and charm. The groups 
were divided as follows: Colonial, Indian, In the Sixties, 
Gypsy and modern. Those taking part were: Lester Goss, 
Mary Kirkley, Pickens Grenecker, Angela Kirsch, Marion 
Busbia, Olive Morgan, Katheryn McKeller, Isbale North, 
Lucile Dozier, Sara Mills, Nonie Mullins, Ellioner Elliott, 
Eunice Chapman, Christine Greene, Earline Silvey, Dimple 
Toole, Marion and Rebecca rews, Marjorie Ramp, 
Margaret Goldfarb, Mary Peters, Dellie Evans, Louise 
Thompson, Ellen Street, Mildred and Herbert Lorick, 
Norma Thomas, Anna Gray, Edith Bowden and Grace 
Etheridge. 

The music pupils of Gretchen Bredenburg gave a beauti- 
ful recital at the studio on February 25. Those taking part 
were Mary Scruggs, Rose Dunning, Idaline Kimbrell, 
Elizabeth Bailie, Florence Henderson, Dorothy Grimes, 
Margaret Bailie, Elsie Edmonds, Margaret Werner, Evelyn 
Holland, Margaret Hildebrandt, Ruth Kimbrough, Charlie 
Belle Humphrey, Edmonia Elliot, Edward Hessel, and 
ivy Hixon. 

ulcher’s Orchestra gave a concert at Hephzibah recently 
which was so marked a success that the members have 
been invited to offer the same program at Blythe way soon. 
Those taking part in the program were Charles Fulcher, 
violin and leader; Mr. Griffrn, violin; Mr. and Miss Thomp- 
son,. saxophone; James Carswell (the composer of a num- 
ber of new songs, set to music by Mr. Fulcher), tenor, and 
Isabelle Kendrick, pianist. : 

The second of the recitals to be given by the organists 
of the city was offered February 23, at St. Paul’s, by 
Prof. George L. Johnson, and Lucile Weeks. 

The ladies of St. Paul’s church gave a musicale tea at 
the residence of Mrs. W. B. White, 1005 Milledge Road, 
February 25. No admission was charged, but a free-will 
offering was collected for a really beautiful purpose—the 
urchase and installation of a magnificent set of chimes to 

installed in St. Paul’s, one of the oldest churches in the 
entire South—believed to be one of the three oldest in 
America. 

It is with genuine regret that Augusta received the an- 
nouncement that Henry P. Cross, organist of the First 
Presbyterian Church, who has for some time been a valued 
member of the city’s music circle, leaves very shortly for 
Sharon, Conn., where he will make his home. He has done 
much to crystallize the local interest in music and he will 
be sadly missed. 

The musicale given at the Mary Warren Home on 
Washington’s Birthday by the ladies of St. John was much 
appreciated and a splendid success. 

The Richmond Academy Glee Club gave a fine program 
for the benefit of the wounded and invalid soliders at Len- 
wood, Friday night, February 24. 

On February 22, Elizabeth Jackson took a group of her 
music pupils to the hospital, where their appearance elicited 
much applause from the soldiers. Those taking part were 
the Misses Bothwell, Jack Harker, Miss Verdery, Marie 
Myers, Furlow Hollingsworth, Mr. Chandler, Mary and 
Frank May, and others. P. G. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


Canton, Ohio, March 1, 1922.—The first joint concert 
in the history of musical circles in Canton, in which mixed 
voice organizations had an equal part, was enjoyed Monday 
evening, February 27, by an audience of eight hundred 
Canton and Massillon people in McKinley High School 
auditorium. The Canton Ladies’ Chorus, one of the oldest 
organizations in the city, and the Elks’ Glee Club, compa- 
ratively a newcomer in the ranks of music here, essayed a 
program that was varied and gave general satisfaction to 
the audience. The program was so arranged that each or- 
ganization shared equal honors. Both clubs had selected 
the highest class of numbers in their repertory, and there 
was just enough friendly rivalry to produce all that was 
best in each unit. The Ladies’ Chorus used “Fantasy on a 
Russian Folk Song,” by Gaines, with violin solo and obli- 
gato by Mrs. Gail Watson Cable. Seventeen minutes were 
required in the rendition of this number and, under the able 
direction of Sarah Lavin, the women gave a fine demon- 
stration of the ability which won for them the first prize 
at a contest in Pittsburgh several years ago. It is a num- 
ber that required the finest skill and shading, and the chorus 
arose to the occasion that won for it long and hearty ap- 
plause. Mrs. Cable’s work during the number was particu- 
larly pleasing and her artistry added greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the number. The Elks’ Glee Club used “Martyrs 
of the Arena,” De Rille, as its principal number. This is 
one of the heaviest male choruses ever. written. Director 
David P. Reese had devoted several weeks to preparation of 
the number and the sixteen voices of the men brought out 
all that the author had put into the piece. It was a skillful 
demonstration of the excellence of this new men’s club of 
singers. The program opened with “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” The Ladies’ Chorus then sang a group of three 
light numbers, selected to show the various capabilities of 
the club. The Elks’ club followed with two songs. A 
Southern melody was particularly well done and brought 
great applause. Tuttle C. Walker, of the glee club, sang a 
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solo and an entore. The Ladies’ Chotus text rendeted sev- 
eral numibets, one withoiit, acconipaniltient, dnd denion- 
strated the fine control of the ditector and response by the 
chorus. The glee club’s “Comitades in Arms” (by request), 
brought forth a demand for an encore. Lester De Varney, 
second glee club soloist of the evening, sang a group of two 
songs and an encore, and then followed the two big num- 
bers of each organization. The program closed with joint 
numbers—“The Lost Chord,” Sullivan-Brewer, and the 
“Recessional,”” DeKoven. R. M. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, February 27, 1922.—In response 
to a request from the Schubert Memorial Committee in 
New York, Coe College Conservatory celebrated Schubert's 
birthday with a program of the great master’s music. The 
following participated: Arline Jones, Katherine Jacobsen, 
Grant Perrin and Mr: Daehler (piano); Allan Schirmer, 
Margaret Deacon, Margaret Hearn and Mr. Newcomb 
(vocal); Mr. Kitchin (violin) ; Mr. Bidwell (organ). 

The second recital on the College and Community con- 
cert course was given on January 26 by R.ccardo Martin, 
tenor of the Chicago Opera, with Hubert Carlin at the 
piano. Mr. Martin sang opera arias and groups of songs 
in English, French atid Italian. Mr. Carlin also added 
two groups of piano solos, - 

Jose itchin, head of the violin department of the Col- 
lege Conservatory, assisted by Virginia Paul, accompanist, 
gave a tecital at the Memorial Chapel, February 7, the pro- 
gram including the Handel! sonata in A major, the Vieux- 
temps “Fantasia Appassionata,” op, 35, and two groups of 
interesting shorter numbers. 

The third of the Community Concert Course recitals was 
given on the eventhg of February 23 by Josef Lhevinne to a 
large atid delighted audience. In addition to the printed 
program there were five encores. Numbers by Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schubert-Liszt, Chopin, Moszkowski, Balakireff 
and Liszt-Busoni were played. 

The annual spring music festival will occur in April, with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra as the oe 
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Chattanooga, Tenn., March 6, 1922.—Cadek Conserva- 
tory presented Anna Pavlowa atid her Ballet Russe, under 
the direction of S. Hurok, to a latge atidience in Wyatt 
Auditorium, on the night of February 20. Pavlowa’s pro- 
gram, afranged in three groups, comprised “Polish Wed- 
ding,” “Amarilla” and a suite of interpretive forms, the 
dancer making three appearances during the evening, sus- 
taining the stellar role in the second group, and dancing 
“Gavotte Pavlowa” with M. Vajinski, and a bacchanalle 
with Laurent Novikoff. 

The one hundred and sixty-fifth recital of Cadek Con- 
servatory was held last Week at the Temple of Music, 
twenty-four pupils appearing upon the program. 

Mattie James, director of the Junior Music Club, pre- 
sented a number of young people in concert in the Court 
House Auditorium recently. Those taking part were Satah 
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Robinson, Annie Kirtley Long, Matiori Chapniaii, Boyée 
Savage, Stanley Harold, Helen Kurth, William Kfug, Wil- 
liam Tabor, George Gurney, Lois Spencer. Assisting Miss 
James’ club were pupils of Clara Whips, director of niusit 
of Wyatt High School, who sang a berceuse, the gypsy 
song from “Carmen,” and the “Gobble” duet from “Mds- 
cotte.” Dorothy Harris and Sam Parker sang a duet from 
“Bulbul.” 

Two concerts were given this week under the direction 
of the County Federation of Parent-Teachers, by Charlotte 
Peege, contralto; Philip Sevanta, harpist, and Florence 
Brinkman, pianist. The National Society for Broader Edu- 
cation is sponsoring their itinerary. K. M 


Cheyenne, Wyo., March 7, 1922.—The auditorium of 
the First Methodist Church was filled with music lovers on 
the night of February 15, when the faculty of the Music 
School of the University of Wyoming, of Laramie, gave a 
concert. Roger Frisbie, organist; George F. Knapp, bari- 
tone; Margery Mitchell, mezzo soprano; Mabel Babington, 
pianist, and Daisy Wharton, violinist, gave the program, 
which was put on under the auspices of the Baptist Young 


Chaps. The proceeds will be used for church building pur- 
poses, 

Miss Flanagan, supervisor of public school music, a grad- 
uate of Northwestern Conservatory of Minneapolis, is fos- 


tering music in many directions. Besides her activities in the 
public schools she is directing and training the Elks’ Glee 
Club, the members of which put on an Irish program on St 
Patrick's Day in Elks Home. Miss Flanagan is organist- 
director of St. Mary's (Catholic) male choir. When this 
ofganization was formed about a year ago, a male choir 
was an innovation in the church music of our city. The 
choir at present contains sixteen voices and has proven a 
success. At Christmas time Gounod’s “Messe Solemnelle” 
was admirably sung, and it will be repeated at Eastertide, 
with the addition of the “Hallelujah Chorus.” James Wool- 
cox atid William Keating are the bass soloists and Arthur 
Bachmann and Charles Edwards the tenor soloists 

The Music Study Club was recently given an impetus by 
the addition of four active members from the musical cir- 
cles of Fort D,. A. Russell, the United States military res 
ervation, located just northwest of town. Mrs. Essig, wife 
of Captain T. W. Essig; Mrs. Ware, wife of Captain Ware; 
Mrs. William Neeley, wife of Colonel Neeley, and Mrs 
Garrison, wife of Chaplain William Garrison, arrived lately 
on the post from Camp Grant with the Fifty-third United 
States Infantry. Mrs. Essig is a pianist of talent and for 
some time was connected with the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege as instructor in piano. The other three ladies are de- 
lightful vocalists. Mrs. E. H. Cook and Mrs. Frank Wes- 
cott, both of Cheyenne, and Mrs. Essig, of Fort Russell, 
have joined in inaugurating “musical evenings,” an evening 
a week devoted to things musical at the homes of the 
matrons. W. L. L 

Connersville, Ind., March 7, 1922——The annual con- 
cert of the Chaminade Club was given on the evening of 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


February 6, with Haig Gudenian, violinist, assisti . The 
concert was one of the best the club has given in eight 
years it has been organized. 

Vera Jean Phillips, prominent local musician and teacher 
of piano in the Mason School of Music at Charleston, W. 
Va., is critically ill here at the home of her aunt, Mrs. 
Jackson. 

Gaul’s “Holy City” was recently sung by the choir of the 
Central Christian Church, under the direction of Maurice 
Lucas. The soloists were Frances Batt Wallace, soprano; 
Ruth Lenglade, ey dg Webb Holter, tenor, and Maurice 
Lucas, bass. Dan K Wanee was the able organist. 

The high school glee club, consisting of thirty-eight voices, 
gave its annual concert on March 6 in the high school audi- 
torium. A capacity house greeted the boys and evidenced 
its appreciation by prolonged applause after each group. 
Helen Fletcher Riddell, lyric soprano, was the assisting 
artist. 

A large number of local musicians and practically all of 
the students of Elmhurst School for Girls motored to Rich- 
mond, Ind. recently to hear a piano recital by Rachmaninoff. 

The first annual music memory contest was held in the 
public schools on March 3.- A capacity house greeted the 
enthusiastic contestants. There were thirty contestants in 
the final contest, ten from each school. The following stu- 
dents were the prize winners: Josephine Miller, gold medal ; 
Aurora Yetta, silver medal ; Virginia Mount, bronze medal. 
The prizes were given by the Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music, of which C. M. Tremain is director. A. A.G. 


Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 


Dallas, Tex., March 1, 1922.—Of 330 boys and girls 
who participated in the music memory contest, made per- 
fect scores. Sixteen of the thirty-three schools represented 
had teams with perfect scores. These schools, with teach- 
ers in charge of the music, were as follows: Silberstein, 
Eddie Jarrell; Rusk, Bertha McLendon; Colonial, Earle 
Henry ; Bryan Street High, Allye Boyls; Houston, Elsie 
Guenther; Winetka, Mary Craig; Rosemont, Nell Cotton; 
Fannin, Mary Webster; Forest Avenue High, Louise Wil- 
cox; Lipscomb, Lelie Swann; Brown, Bess Sansing; Cedar 
Lawn, Lorena Smith; Crockett, Marjorie Davis; Reagan, 
Mabel Quay; Royal Street, Marian Williamson; Roberts, 
Vera Marzian. Announcements were made at the Palace 
Theater in conjunction with a program by the Palace Sym- 
phony Orchestra and assisting artists. There were about 
2,000 boys and girls present. Susie L. Williams, music 
supervisor, led the children in singing. The orchestra pro- 
gram included Schubert's “Marche Militaire,” Liszt’s sec- 
ond Hungarian rhapsody and Schubert's “Moment Musi- 
cale.” David Guion played his‘ arrangement of “Turkey in 
the Straw,” a contest number, and gave as an encore 7 
Dance.” Others participating on the program were Mrs. 
James A, Jackson (vocal), Mrs. F Sanders (accom- 
panist), and Kent Gage and Dwight Brown (harp and organ 
duet). The $5 prize for the best essay on the Sousa 
concert was won by John D. Thornton, of Winnetka School. 
Ruth Cockrell, of Lipscomb, won second, and Margaret 
Scott, of Winnetka, third. While only 330 ‘took part in the 
final contest, 6,500 were represented to make the teams of 
ten from each school. To get a perfect score it was neces- 
sary to write the name, composer and his nationality of each 
of the twenty numbers played and to spell each correctly. 

Seven Dallas composers were honored February 4, when 
the Reuben Davies Club presented a, program consisting 
wholly of compositions by Dallas musicians, played by them, 
or, in case they were songs, with the composers playing the 
accompaniments. Mrs. J. B. Rucker, Julius Albert Jahn, 
Reuben Davies, Edward Potjes, Harold Hart Todd, iola 
Beck and David Guion each offered artistic numbers. The 
vocal soloists, all of whom interpreted the songs im — 
sively, were Mrs. Albert Smith, Mrs. Earl B. Peel, 
Robert Parks Bennett, George Ashley Brewster and Daisy 
Polk. 

Paviowa and her Russian ballet drew one of the largest 
houses the Coliseum has held this winter and delighted all 
with her fine performances. ' Theodore Stier conducted the 
symphony orchestra in a fine musical ee. 

An approving audience of nearly rsons greeted 
the opening concert of the fifth fi Y7 the Dallas Sym- 
phony Geotestra, Walter J. Fried directing. . varied pro- 
gram was presented, including numbers by Wagner, 
thoven, Coleridge-Taylor, Mozart, Mascagni, Sibelius and 
Berge. Helen Fouts Cahoon sang two arias effectively, and 
by special request “The — Song.” She was accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Fred I 

A distinctive musica ak of the season was the first 
free Sunday concert held under the auspices of the Munici- 
pal Music Commission, February 19, at the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral. Augmented by the entire personnel of the Dal- 
las Male Chorus, the Dallas Municipa' Chorus gave inspir- 
ing interpretations of “Messiah” Selections. This is the 
third season for the Municipal Music Commission. Paul 
Van Katwijk is the efficient director of the chorus. i? 
B. Rucker was the bass soloist (accompanied by Mrs. 
Rucker) and Mrs, Clarence Penniman was so me soloist. 
Viola Beck accompanied at the piano and H. M. 
Whaling, Jr., was the organist for the choral numbers 


Denver, Colo.—(See letter on another page.) 


Elkhart, Ind gee | vi 1922.—On the oe 
of February 6, 7, 9 and F. Van Ducen, leader o 
community activities, and C. 5 “oihate of the national scat, 
conducted classes in song leading. Some splendid talks = 
the various phases a music were also a part of the 

gram, -H. L. Carr e on “Making Elkhart More Msi- 
ea” Mrs. S. H. Church gave an enjoyable discourse on 
“Music in the Home,” and Rev. W. Pittinger spoke on 
“Patriotism and Singing.” 

The first big musical event of the season was 
Sunday afternoon, February 5, at — Elks’ T Temple, when 
the Chamber Music Art Society of New York 
program (under the auspices of the Musicians’ Club), which 
was enjoyed to the utmost. The personnel of the — 
is as follows: Cyril Towbin, Karl Kraueter. ; 
Nicolai Moldavan, viola; Percy Suck, cello; Emil Mix, 


bass; George Grisez, clarinet ; sg Ae a wy 
Albert Marsh, oboe; John Schon, ithe, 
French horn; Charles Hart, piano. 
The Musicians’ Club is a newly organized society, all 
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Be pn wr Somes most part band nd instrument’ 

vere ty proceeds 0’ concert went toward fitting 

up club rooms, where band and orchestra rehearsals can be 

— There is the a ladies’ James Bp Silkwood 

rover, st, is president; James oyer, pianist 
and rad cod concert manag v8 

On February 8 at Trinity y Methodist Church, an inter- 
esting lecture recital was given by Edna Richolson Sollitt, 
a Chicago pianist: This concert was the first of a series 
of three given under the of the Matinee Musical. 
Mrs, -Sollitt took for her ect “Modernism in Music.” 
Every detail of her lecture Was og in such an interesting 
and comprehensive way that the least musical person was 
made to understarid and enjoy, not only the but also 
the program of piano numbers which followed. 

On February 9 six members of the Matinee Musicale pre- 
sented a program before the Matinee Musicale at Goshen, 
Ind, * The beautiful home of Mrs. C. C. Piat was filled to 
capacity with members of the club and their guests. The 
program consisted of vocal, piano and violin numbers, by 
the following: Alene Webster, soprano; Isabelle Wineland, 
contralto; Eunice Zimmerman, violin ; Helen Zimmerman, 
piano ; Brenda Fischer McCann, piano; Ethel Jacobson 
Crawford, accompanist. Mrs. Harry Green, president of 
the Goshen Matinee Musicale, assisted Mrs. Piat i in serving 
refreshments. 

February 14 five members of the Goshen Matinee Musicale 
favored the Elkhart Club with a fine sa % of opera 
selections at a meeting held at the Y. W. C. A. The pro- 
gram consisted of a group of soprano numbers from “F aust,” 
and “Semiramide” by Elsie Winterhoff. Mrs. McK, White, 
contralto, gave selections from “Les Huguenots,” “Samson 
and Delilah” and “Tosca.” Mrs. E. Hausman and Mrs. F. 
Hauenstine, pianists, and Marshal Hauenstine, violinist, 
played a brilliant ensemble number from “Der Freischiitz.” 

ern Miller was the accompanist. 

On February 8, at the Atherton Club, Lillian Johnston 
and Florence Armstrong, of the Redpath Bureau, gave a 
clever program of vocal and piano numbers, this being one 
of a course of entertainments fostered by the Atherton Club. 

Two large audiences greeted the Montague Light Opera 
Singers at Trinity Methodist Church on the afternoon and 
evening of February 17. This is one of the musical eer 
tions of the Chamber of Commerce course. H. N. M 

El Paso, Tex., February 28, 1922.—The closing feature 
of National Music Week in E i Paso, as far as | musi- 
cians were concerned, was the sacred cantata, “Penitence, 
Pardon and Peace,” by Maunder, which was splendidly sung 
by a chorus including some of the best voices in El Paso, 
at the First Presbyterian Church, on Sunday evening, Feb- 
ruary 26. The music of the cantata was in harmony with 
the words. Mrs. James G. McNary, a leading organist of 
the city, accompanied on the pipe organ. Among the solo- 
ists were Mrs, R. L. Holliday, soprano; Mrs. A. R. Gold- 
stein, contralto; C. J. Andrews, tenor, who directed the 


chorus; Lew Gordon and E. V. Lawyer, ig Pe In the 
chorus were Mrs. W. R. Schutz, Mrs. R. af Mosson, Mrs. 
W. D. Howe, Mrs. R. M. Henderson, Mrs. C. J. Andrews, 


Mrs. J. A. Krakauer, Dr. Floyd Poe, Ww. Ww. Rose, James 
A. Dick, Hugo Meyer and others. An immense crowd was 
present and every one enjoyed the. cantata. 

A symphony orchestra is being organized in El Paso 
under the direction of Anton Navratil, and it is planned to 
give the first concert the latter part of March. It will be 
called the El Paso Philharmonic Orchestra. There are now 
about forty members, but it is the hope of Mr. Navratil 
to increase this number to sixty or more. Frederick Sier- 
veld, leader of the Seventh Cavalry Band at Fort Bliss, 
is assistant conductor. The orchestra is now holding 
nightly rehearsals. 

The Russian Grand Opera Company, comprising about 
ninety members, gave three performances at Liberty Hall 
on the nights of February 23, 24 and 25. The operas were 
“The Tsar’s Bride,” “Queen of Spades” and “Boris Godou- 
noff.” They sang to small audiences, which seemed to 
enjoy the performances, though they did not come up tq 
some of the grand operas which we have had in El Paso 
in the past. Fk, 3. 


Erie, Pa. March 4, 1922.—Arrangements for local 
pec in Pennsylvania Music Week, April 30 to May 

are among the leading musical activities of the spring. 
Headed by the school board and teachers, it is proposed to 
make the week a big civic celebration in which all musical 
social and civic groups shall take part. 

In its third concert of the season, February 26, in the 
Park Theater, the Erie Symphony Orchestra, Henry B, Vin- 
cent conductor, far surpassed its former successes and was 
acclaimed for superior work, both in the orchestral num- 
bers and the accompaniment to the Mendelssohn G minor 
concerto, played by Elsie Jarecki. Besides the concerto the 
program included the prelude to Act it of “Lohengrin, *. 
Wagner; “Suite Arlesienne,” Bizet; “Badinage,” Victor 
Herbert; “Indian Dances,” Skilton; the “Mastersinger” 
overture, Wagner, and the “Blue Danube” waltzes, Strauss. 
It was Mrs. Jarecki’s first public a rance in several 
seasons and she received an ovation at Te combules of the 
concerto which she played with artistic skill; she was for 
five years a pupil of Leschetizky. Another feature of the 
concert was the xylophone playing of George Metcalf, Jr., 
in the Skilton “ “War Dance 

Guy Maier and ping Pattison gave a notable two-piano 
recital, February 20, Ta sonegrs Sedig on the Artists’ Course, Eva 
McCoy manager. acheth, soprano, appeared on 
the same course February 2, receiving the approval of a 
large audience for an interesting vocal program. George 
Roberts, accompanist, contributed a group of piano solos. 

Students of Erie Conservatory of Music appeared in re- 
cital February 27, giving a creditable miscellaneous pro- 
gram of songs, piano and ensemble numbers and readings. 

Come rene include an engagement for the New York 

Music Society in April, the final concert of the 
Artists’ Course. This course will also caer the Tony 
Sarg. Marionettes, March 31. M. McK. 

Gainesville, Ga., March 1, 1922—No recital of the 
year at Brenau has been been more een the one given 

on Tuesday evening by eg assisted by 


Walter ter Chapman at the piano, Pend + . Pearce, vio- 
linist. Some of ‘the most appreciated were “In 
Native Worth” and “Creation” (Haydn), “Rose Softly 
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pee yp 
man), and perennial favorite, Massenet’s “ P.G. 

Garnett, Kan., March 1, 1922.—The cause of ogy ah in 
Garnett received a stimulus recently when Edith Rhett 
ae or Cle ey Seer iis Seaton Cay Orchestra, -Associa- 
tion, Miss Rhetts spoke to the ddldven ¢ of the various schools 
in the afternoon and to the 1 public in the evening. 
One of the direct results of visit, much appreciated by 
Music Supervisor Emma F. Paxton, was the decision of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club to purchase for the schools a much 
needed set of records for appreciation work. This club has 
been unusually active this winter, having added both an 
ensemble and a violin section. 

The high school glee clubs are planning a series of pr 
_ at community centers over the county to help Patel 

te an interest in better music. 

Two recent recitals b the pupils of Mrs. A. O. Penniman 
and Mrs. Thomas Triplett attest the interest of local people 
in piano music. The allowing of hi school credits for 
outside music work has been very helpful in encouraging 
this interest. 

The large chorus choir of the Community Church has 
developed into an excellent organization, having a live choir 
manager whose duty it is to assist the choir master in any 
way possible—finding new members, keeping .up em - 
eral interest, buying new music, etc. e * 

Green Bay, Wis., March 4, 1922.—February 27, Joseoh 
Lhevinne, pianist, gave a concert at the Orpheum Theater 
The program opened with the Waldstein sonata (Beetho- 
ven). At once the audience realized it was listening to a 
genius. Each succeeding number, groups of Schubert, Cho- 
pin, Moszkowski, Liszt-Busoni, brought storms of applause, 
until at the conclusion the enthusiasm of the people knew 
no bounds, and Mr. Lhevinne had to respond to seven en- 
cores. Marcel Anderson, under whose management the 
concert was given, is to be congratulated for having given 
our community the privilege of hearing such an artist. 

February 16 Gatty-Sellars, English organist, gave a re- 
cital at the Congregational Church, assisted by Miss Hagen, 
mezzo soprano, 

On March 1 the junior pupils of the Larsen Conserva- 
tory of Music appeared in a very satisfactory recital at the 
Conservatory Hall, Bellin Building. Those who took part 
were Ruth and Mildred Aronin, Evelyn Kress, Ruth 
Abrams, Mamie Cohen, Donald Vieaux, Billy Voss, Esther 
Weiss, Ruth Smith, Blanche Barrie, Mary Saylor, Joyce 
Buth and Betty Williams. 

Hanover, N. H., February 28, 1922.—Florence Stern, 
pupil of Auer and Elman, gave a recital to an audience of 
undergraduates recently which was very successful. 

W. B. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”’) 
Louisville, Ky., March 8, 1922—-On March 7 there 
was a faculty recital given at the Louisville Conservatory 
of Music by Dan Baker, tenor; Lucille Dreier, Nanny Rudy 
Anderson, Alberta Nichols, Lionel Levinson-Sinclair, and 
Frederick Morley, pianists. The program opened with the 
Grieg concerto, played by Miss Dreier and Mr. Morley. Mr. 
Baker was heard in two groups of songs in French and 
English. Miss Anderson ue a group by Gluck-Brahms, 
Rachmaninoff, MacDowell and Liszt. The program closed 
with the Arensky suite for two pianos, played by Miss 
Nichols and Mr, Sinclair. K. W.D. 
Minneapolis, Minn., February 22, 1922—The second 
concert of the series given by the Minneapolis Choral So- 
ciety in the Auditorium was held last Tuesday night and a 
full house enjoyed the numbers rendered by the society and 
the singing of Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association, who was the special soloist 
for the occasion. Miss Macbeth’s principal contributions 
were the polonaise from “Mignon” by Thomas, sung with a 
precision and beauty of tone that were a special delight, and 
the “O Luce di Quest Anima,” from “Linda di Chamounix,” 
by Donizetti, which served to display the artistic qualities of 
this very popular singer. There were also French and old 
English groups of songs, and these, as well as mumerous 
encores, were exquisitely sung. The Choral Society, under 
the baton of Gustav Schoettle, did some excellent singing, 
particularly in a “Roundelay” by Brueschweiler, and the 
“Volga Boatman’s Song.” The closing number was the 
“Sextette”’ from “Lucia,”.in which the soloist and all the 
chorus took part, George Roberts being the accompanist, as 
he was for the soloist. B, G. 
Mobile, Ala., February 3, 1922.—The Clara Schumann 
Club celebrated its twenty-eighth birthday with “An 
Evening with Clara and Robert Schumann” on January = 
The club president, Mrs. James R. Hagan, spoke briefl 
the history of the club, and paid tribute to the lives o the 
eminent composers in a way which prepared the ceilings 
for the program which followed. The opening number was 
a piano quartet, played by Mrs. Adam Glass, Mrs. Young, 
Mrs. J. S. Simon and Mrs, Crigler. A beautiful number 
was rendered by Mrs. Fowler. This was followed with a 
piano duo that was very pleasing by Mrs. Julius Goldstein 
and Mrs. Adam Glass. Next came a vocal number by Mrs. 


-E. Birch, with Mrs. Hagan as accompanist. A piano solo, 


“Andante and Scherzo,” was played by Mrs. T. C. Wake- 
ford, and the guest was J. Fryer, baritone, who sang a solo, 
accompanied by Mrs. Young. The program closed with a 
vocal quartet, “The Gypsies,” sung by Mrs. Hurlburt, Mrs. 
Fowler, Mrs. Schneider, Mrs. Simon, with Mrs. Walker as 
accompanist. 

At the meeting of the Music Study Club, held January 
24 at the home of the resident, Mrs. J. R. Crosby, a pro- 
gram of “American Music Inspired by American Poetry” 
was given. The program notes were arranged by Gladys 
Brown. The vocal numbers were by American composers. 
“Rest,” poem by Father Ryan and music by Frances Golson, 
was sung by Mrs. C. W. ont. The soloists were Hallie 
Sue McMillan, Mrs. John Lynch, Miss Vickers, Mrs. Henry 
Wright, Mrs. Martin Nestor, Mrs. Morse. The accom- 

nists were Miss Kirkbride, Mrs. Potter, Mrs. Wakeford, 

rs. Murray, Mrs. Crosby. The piano numbers were by 
Miss Quarles, Miss Potter and Mrs. Crosby. Cedric 
Lemont, a guest of the club, played three selections from his 
newly published suite of piano compositions, which were 


received with applause. 
In accordance with its annual custom, the Ladies of 


Charity gave a concert at the Lyric Theater January 29. 
Assisting in the entertainment were a number of the best 
musical 


talent of the city. The program was arranged by 


Spohr), Mil Lady Moon Is My | ac (Hors- 
Elegie. ; 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Mrs. Karl G Klinge. eget reggae ho contributed were 
Mrs. Hen: ey Wright, Mis. John aa ‘William B. Taylor 
and Mrs. Erv A number of special ht to little 


folks was led by Elizabeth Phelan. Gabe Chamberlain and 
Adelaide Johnston sang several duets. 


Montgomery, Ala. February 26, 1922.—February 1 
the Montgomery concert course presented Marguerite 
D’Alvarez, contralto, and Lyell Barber, pianist, in a well 
balanced program, which included a group in English, 
French, and Spanish, also several delightiul piano numbers. 
D’Alvarez more than lived up to her reputation, and charmed 


her large audience with one of the finest contralto voices 


heard in this city in many moons. Lyell Barber was an 
accompanist excellence, and his solo numbers showed 
him to be a fine solo pianist. 

The second attraction under the auspices of the Mont- 

gomery concert course was Anna Pavlowa with her ballet 
and orchestra, given on the night of February 14. A full 
house with splendid appreciation was in order. Her partner, 
Novikoff, was as heartily received as was she herself, and 
Pianowski ran him a very close race for popularity. The 
orchestra, under Theo Stier, was greatly enjoyed. 

Music week was duly celebrated with various programs. 
The Treble Clef Club, under direction of C. Guy Smith, 
presented Mrs. W. R. Helie, soprano; Mrs, Stanley Taril- 
ton, accompanist; Mrs. J. M. Starke, contralto (president of 
the club). Two choral numbers were given by the club, with 
Marion Auerbach as the able accompanist. At the conclusion 
Mrs. W. M. Teague gave a brief talk on music. 

The Montgomery Music Club presented Lily Byron Gill, 
pianist; Marguerite Welles Stiles, violinist; Rosabowie 
Keenan, soprano; Nell Williams and Mrs. McLean Borth- 
wick, accompanists, all members of the faculty of the Ala- 
bama Woman's College of this city. 

Another Musical Tea was given at the home of Verna 
Lockhart on the night of February 25, when the following 
were presented: Mrs. C. Guy Smith, Mrs, Wadsworth, Mrs. 
Earl E. Cobb, Mrs. Sam Jordan, Mary Frances O'Connell, 
Verna Lockhart, John Todd, Jack Stone and Laula Watts, 
vocal; Milton Panetti, pianist, and Helen Morris, reader. 

On Sunday, February 19, the Montgomery Talking Ma- 
chine Company presented John Philip Sousa and his famous 
band in two concerts at the City Auditorium. As in the 
past, Mr. Sousa was greeted with rounds of applause and 
gave many of his own popular marches. j. P. M, 

New Castle, Pa., February 25, 1922—The huge audi- 
torium of the First Presbyterian Church was inadequate on 
the evening of February 9, when hundreds of music lovers 
were turned away, unable to get standing room to hear the 
annual concert of the Patterson School of Music. Pro- 
fessional and advanced students in the voice and piano 
departments gave the program. Proceeds of the concert 
were given to charity. Those appearing were Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Brown Patterson, Virginia Patterson, Albert Gen- 
kinger, Rhys Williams, Russell Urmson, Mrs. R. G. De- 
Arment, Louise MacNab, Rebecca Garvin, William Arbuckle, 
Dorothy Whittaker, Carolyn Dufford, Lenore Patterson, 
Vera and Violet Simonton, Julia Baker, Florence Balph, 
Mrs. Frank Thompson, Kathryne Nessle, Mrs. Wayne Orr, 
Mrs. Louis Round and Charlotte Taylor. 

February 16, in the Lincoln High School auditorium the 
fourth number of the New Castle concert course was given 
by the Chamber Music Art Society of New York City. 

The art of piano playing was advanced some ten years or 
more when Guy Maier and Lee Pattison gave their splendid 
concert in the High School auditorium, January 13. 
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Omaha, Nebr., February 22, 1922.—Two events in 
the current series of the Business Woman's Club were 
scheduled for this month—Arthur Middleton's song recital 
and the Cherniavsky Trio. Mr. Middleton’s recital found 
the genial bass-baritone in excellent voice and a happy 
mood. He gave freely of his best and provided his audience 
a thrill of genuine artistic pleasure, adding many extra num- 
bers in response to recalls. Of special interest on the pro- 
gram were the two Handelian arias, “To Arms Ye Brave” 
and “Where’er You Walk;” Mendelssohn's “I’m a Roamer 
Bold,” and a group of Kipling ballads. Stewart Wille 
furnished the accompaniments and a well played solo group 

The Cherniavsky Trio*provided the first chamber music 
heard here so far this season, playing a trio by Arensky 
with balance, refinement, and unanimity of artistic impulse 
Two modern numbers also figured on the program, which, 
in addition, gave each of the brothers an opportunity to 
shine in a solo group. The evening was one of rare enjoy- 
ment. 

Richard Keys Biggs, organist from Brooklyn, was heard 
in a recital at the First Unitarian Church, February 7. 
Hazel Smith Eldridge, contralto ; Elouise West, accompanist, 
and Madge West Sutphen, violinist, assisted. 

Winifred Traymor, A, A. G. O., gave an organ program 
at the Holy Angels’ Church recently. Assisting were the 
West String Quartet, Mrs. Leo A. Hoffmann (soprano) 
and Mrs. T. Dinan (contralto). 

The new organ at the First Central Congregational Church 
was formally opened last Sunday afternoon in a recital by 
Martin W. Bush, assisted by Fred. G. Ellis, baritone. 

Frances Nash, pianist, is visiting relatives and friends 
here at present. 

Piano pupils of Irene Trumble were heard in recital in the 
Schmoller and Mueller Recital Hall recently 

In the same place Enid Liensborg, Delia Erixon and Edna 
Anderson, pianists, were presented by their teacher, Jean P. 


Duffield. 


Pupils of Luella Anderson, violinist, were also heard in 
recital recently. Jj. P. D. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Pueblo, Colo., February 28, 1922.—Leopold Godowsky 
rendered a program recently in his faultless and impressive 
manner. While he is a master of all schools his interpreta- 


tions seem permeated with the spirit and subtle coloring of 
Chopin. His program included works by Beethoven, Brahms, 
Chopin-Liszt, Ravel, Debussy, Liadow, Scriabin, seven num- 
bers from his “Triakontameron” and his symphonic meta 
morphoses on “Artist's Life’ by Johann Strauss, P. T. 


Regina, Saskatchewan, March 1, 1922.-Touring Can 
ada in regal style, like a royal visitor, came the famous Eng- 
lish contralto, Dame Clara Butt. Not only has Dame Clara 
Butt been honored by the king and royalty in England, but 
she has also been honored by the Governor-General of Can- 
ada, the King’s representative here, who has loaned her and 
her party his special car in which she and the other artists 
(of whom one is her husband, Kennerly Rumford, baritone) 
are travelling. The others are Mr. Melsa, a Polish violinist, 
and Grace Torrens, pianist. A right royal welcome awaited 
Dame Clara Butt when that private car finally rolled into 
the grounds of the C. P. R. Station, Regina. Ladies of the 
Regina branch of the Canadian Club and others had arranged 
for a reception and luncheon to be given her at the beauti 
ful banquet hall in one of the city’s largest buildings where 
extensive arrangements for the best catering had been made. 
On the evening of February 18, at the Metropélitan Church 
in which many musical concerts and festivals have been 
































benefit concert was given at the Baptist Church on held, a large crowd of music lovers from the city and sur- 
North street, February 17, for Rev. McAllister, a former rounding towns assembled. It was an animated scene which 
pastor of the church, who lies in a dying condition at his greeted her there and the large audience was not disap- 
home. Aside from his work in the church, Rev. McAllister pointed when the singer's beautiful voice was heard. Many 
was a promoter of fine concerts. FP. Be P. of the songs were old-fashioned and simple, sung without 
New Orleans, La.—(See letter on another page.) affectation, with purity of tone and finish, Hers was an art 
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which told a peony amr! in song and charmed her listen- 
ers. The selection from “Orpheus” was good and Haydn's 
“Spirit Song” was Sot to go wrapt attention. ‘The 
Home-coming of an Unknown Warrior,” given as an encore, 
made quite a hit. The singer’s favorite gags which has 
almost become part of herself, so closely has she become 
associated with it was “Abide With Me.’ Kennerly Rum- 
ford, baritone, sang “Where’er You Walk” and “More Sweet 
Is That Name,” Handel; “When the Swallows,” a Scottish 
song; “Gentle Maid,” Irish, and “Vicar of Bray, ” an old 
English song with a modern harmonious accompaniment, all 
of which delighted the audience. Mr. Melsa, the Polish 
violinist, exhibited his natural talent and love for string 
music in the manner in which he handled the violin; he was 
voted a most capable artist. Grace Torren, pianist, played 
the accompaniments with style and understanding of the 
various parts. 

One week before the arrival of Dame Butt and party to 
Regina, it was known that she would be greeted with a full 
house. There was the biggest mail order sale ever experi- 
enced in this city. 

Rehearsals now seem quite in order. Everybody with a 
good voice for singing is preparing to assist at the Musical 
Festival listed for May. There are great inducements of- 
fered men and women interested in the subject. The Queen 
City Classics is rehearsing frequently and probably will 
figure prominently in the male choir competition. 

During the week ending February 18, The Western Grain 
Growers’ Association held a convention in Regina. Regina 
Conservatory of Music arranged a concert for the enter- 
tainment of the delegates, which was greatly Tats by 
all who heard it, Prof. F, G. Kilmaster, Mus.B., F.C.C.O., 
gave a high-class organ recital. Alice Gott, "LT.CM.. 
played a violin obligato. Jean McCracken, A.T.C.M., violin- 
ist, played Francis Macmillen’s “Causerie” to the accompani- 
ment of Miss Dolmage, pianist, L.T.C.M. 

H. J. Record, L.LC. , arranged a recital in Regina for 
music lovers and critics which greatly delighted those who 
attended. An excellent work is being accomplished by this 
careful and painstaking teacher, which is most com 
able. In order to make a decided success of the concert he 
spent many weeks in training his students. Mr. Record is 
choir leader and organist of Rae Street Methodist Church. 

Under the auspices of the Toronto Conservatory of Music 
a theoretical music examination was held in Regina recently, 
with the following results: primary harmony, Margaret For- 
syth and Dorothy McColl, honors; primary convenes 
Mary Balfour, Elda Moore, Noreen ‘Mills and Mrs. C. 
Bowerman, first class honors; elementary theory, Ella N 
Coles, first class honors; Vera Armstrong and Ilen Hunter, 
honors. R. G. B. 


Roanoke, Va., February 24, 1922.—On Saturday 
night, February 11, the Letz Quartet was heard at Hollins 
College. In addition to the large student body and faculty 
of the college, a large number of Roanoke’s local musicians 
attended. This is a yearly event at Hollins and one which 
is looked forward to with much pleasure by all who have 
heard these artists. 

On Sunday afternoon, February 12, the Letz Quartet 
gave a recital at Virginia College before the student body 
and local musicians. The splendid program was greatly en- 
joyed by all who were fortunate enough to hear it. 

Never before has the harp been heard to pour forth such 
melodies as it did under the hands of Alberto Salvi when 
he appeared at the City Auditorium on February 20, under 
the auspices of the Thursday Morning Music Club. There 
was a large audience in attendance, composed in part of stu- 
dents from Hollins College and Virginia College. The pro- 
gram was a well chosen one and the audience plainly showed 
its appreciation of the artist by continuous applause. This 
was the second in a series of concerts under the auspices of 
the Thursday Morning Music Club. 

On February 20, Fokine and Fokina, with four assisting 
artists, appeared at the Academy of Music. The interpre- 
tation of the Russian ballet by these artists was wonderfully 
done and the playing of the Russian Trio (Mr. Steinberg at 
piano, together with violin and cello) was equally enjoyable. 
While the audience was only a fair sized one, due to Salvi’s 
appearance the same-night at the Auditorium, it was an en- 
thusiastic and appreciative one. 

A number of the local teachers were in Lynchburg, Va., 
this week, attending the convention of the State Music 
Teachers Association. Prominent in the list was Edward 
Morris, a concert pianist of note, who is now making his 
home in Roanoke. 

Of interest to the music world was the marriage on Wed- 
nesday night of Bula Ray Shull of this city, to Vectihe Ar- 
mand Morichard le Fevre de Montagny of New York, the 
ceremony being performed in St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Roanoke. Mrs. de Montagny, who has won distinction in 
opera, having sung in many cities of the United States, 
Mexico, Canada and Cuba, is the possessor of a beautiful 
dramatic soprano voice. After graduating from the New 
England Conservatory, she continued her studies with Pizza- 
rello in New York. 

The .approach of Easter is marked by great activity 
among the choirs of the city which are now at work on 
—_ programs. Two have already announced cantatas for 

Friday night. At St. John’s Episcopal — “Olivet 
to Calvary” will be given by the choir, James E . Corneai, 
organist and director. “The Man of Nazareth,” by Rogers, 
will be sung by the choir of Christ Episcopal Church, Gor- 
don H. Baker director. Special programs will also be ren- 
dered on Easter Sunday, 

At the Nazareth Club on Wednesday afternoon, a recital 
was given by the Nazareth Music Club, which was largely 
attended by friends and patrons. Several selections were- 
rendered by an orchestra under the direction of Elizabeth 
Kelly. Maria we pianist ; Rosirfa Bisese, Teresa Mur- 
phy and Edwa d Schiavone, violinists; Helen Lorenzen, 
cello; Dorothy Kastendiie, eco bells; Pasquel Bisese, 
flute, and Patrick Flanagan, up we a 


Rochester, Minn., February 25, 1922—The Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of Rochester, arold director, gave 
its third concert (its third season) February 7. The most 
interesting feature of the program was the fourth symphony 
- eng eng “bo it is only the second time that an entire 
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magnificent uartet mend y Messrs. Nelson, 
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Glenn Cooke eee Rochester), piano, 
was entirely satisfying in every detail, and earned the ap- 
plause that “was bestowed upon tt Constantin Kamarorsky, 
cellist with the Minneapolis Symphony, was the soloist of 
evening. He played the Giltermann concerto in A minor, 
and his performance of it thrilled his audience, as it is 
dimieult bye rsapite.| “Db Bach, = 
t passages. His encore, air in y. ar- 
ranged for the cello and clavier by Becker, was in contrast, 
and exhibited the artist’s ability. Be js orchestra gave a 
splendid reading of “Prince Igor” and 
of fine effect under the baton of Mr. Cooke. concert 
closed with the ever lar “Rienzi” overture, played with 
infinite precision brilliancy, Perhaps at no ee 
concert was the approbation of the work of Mr. Cooke and 
the orchestra more demonstrative than on this occasion. The 
personnel this year includes forty-six musicians, of whom 
all but seven are Rochester musicians, the majority of these 
seven being members of the Minneapolis Symphony. Aside 
from a decided gain in its artistic personnel, the organization 
has been placed on a better financial basis, and the keen in- 
terest of the Rochester people has been plainly shown by the 
fact that previous to this year there have never been more 
than five hundred subscribers, while this year there are 
3,400. Aside from the popular general subscriptions and the 
receipts from the concerts, the Philharmonic Society is given 
municipal contribution from the city taxes for municipal 
music, and the Mayo Clinic — the popular subscrip- 
tion up to the amount of 
One of the greatest treats afforded Rochester people, was 
the concert by the Flonzaley Quartet, and a large and sym- 
pathetic audience greeted these renowned artists. The con- 
cert opened with the Haydn quartet in D major, the artists 
at once showing technical surety, and utmost delicacy and 
refinement. Included in the program was Emanuel Moor’s 
adagio (from quartet, op. 57), the Mozart variations and 
Borodin’s nocturne and scherzo. Four encores were graci- 
ously given, “Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes” being 
uncommonly well played. It is to Mary Lawler that Ro- 
chester owes its gratitude for the bringing of these artists. 
Through her courtesy the ex-service men from the Oronoco 
Sanitarium were guests at the concert. 
Alma Gluck, soprano, and Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, 
were warmly greeted at their joint recital given February 16. 
Artists for the following months are Lhevinne, Morini, 
and Schumann Heink. 


Sacramento, Cal.—(See 
Slope.’”’) 

San Antonio, Tex., February 20, 1922—M. Augusta 
sas presented “Tony Sarg’s Marionettes” in two per- 
formances, February 15. In the afternoon, Thackeray's 
“The Rose and the Ring” was given, and Irving's “Rip Van 
Winkle” at night. At the matinee were guests of Miss 
Rowley, as she knew what a great treat was in store. 
The Marionettes have gained popularity all over the country, 
and it is decidedly the most unique attraction which has 
ever been booked in San Antonio. The scenery was beauti- 
ful and the lighting —— wonderful. The puppets moved 
about as real human beings, even to the difficult task of 
moving the hands th and down the keyboard of a small 
piano, Charles E. Searle gave a synopsis of the story. 
Due praise must be ys en the puppeteers—Sylvia Newton, 
Amy Hamlin, Maud Longnecker, Knowles Entrikin, Wilson 
Fulton, Peter Pann, and Charles Searle—for they were 
decidedly heard, if not seen. The music, both vocal and 
instrumental, was given by Winthrop Parkhurst. After the 
performance at night, Mr. Searle explained to an interested 
group something of the intricate workings of these fascinat- 
ne ee objects. 

ertram Simon, violinist; David Griffin, baritone, and 
Walter Dunham, pianist, appeared in a benefit recital, 
February 15, for the Carmelite Sisters’ my) “omens and Day 
Nursery. Mr. Simon played numbers by Pugnani-Kreisler, 
Weber-Kreisler, Kreisler, Wieniawski, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and Schubert. Mr. Griffin sang numbers by Donaudy, 
Caldara, Donizetti, Floridia Wallace, Woodman and S 
— r. Dunham played numbers by Grainger, Sibelius and 

iszt. 

The last concert in the series of six, by the San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra, Julien Paul Blitz conductor, was given 
February 16, with the gifted conductor appearing as cello 
soloist, with William Turner, tenor, a friend of Mr, Blitz 
for many years, as co-soloist. The Ween) numbers in- 
cluded the prelude to “Lohengrin” ( 7) , which was 
given a fine reading; “The Wheel of phale” (Saint- 
Saéns) played in compliment to the San Antonio Rotary 
Club, Mr, Turner being a Rotarian and Mr. Blitz a former 
member. Mr. Blitz said that symphonic music was most 
enjoyable when understood, and proceeded to explain the 
various parts of the work, the orchestra illustrating them. 
The number was then played without interruption, and it 
received. prolonged sere. “American Fantasy” (Victor 


apolis Srepneny), sed 


“Music on the Pacific 


Herbert) was a splendid closing anes with its well 
known melodies and crashing climaxes. By “er request 
“The Mill” (Gillet) was given, and had to be repeated. 


(This number was played at a former concert.) Mr. Blitz 
chose for his solo number the difficult “Variations on a 
Rococo Theme” (Tschaikowsky) which gave a splendid 
opportunity to display his rich, vere legato tone, and also 
his amazing command of t He was given a true 
ovation at the close. The fins wool was under the capable 
direction of John M. Steinfeldt, for the solo, and Mrs. 
Lawrence A. Meadows, accompanist for the orchestra, 
was at the piano for the encores. The orchestra applauded 
as long and ow Pagdln did the we utianes, a just tribute to the 
conductor from men. "s number was the 
tuneful “Aubade” from Cem ve (Lalo), in which his 
big, resonant voice was heard to fine advantage. His tone 
is flowing, and decidedly mane: He also received much 
applause and many r The orchestra played a fine 
accompaniment for the solos, Mrs. Meadows also con- 
tributed the instructive program notes. During the inter- 
mission Mrs. Eli Hertsberg, president, and Mrs. Henry 
Drought, first ae ys page were presented with flowers 
from Major and Paegelow of Brooks Field, as a 
slight token = their a eee of the splendid music made 
possible through ‘orts of these two officers. At the 
public in the afternoon, Mr. Blitz and Mr. Turner 
were as warmly ed as at night, and the orchestra also 
came in for its full share of applause. This concert 


closed the th season. 
John M. Steinfeldt presented another section of his piano 
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class in recital, February 19. These class recitals at the 
San Antonio College of: Music, of which Mr. Steinfeldt is 
the director, are being greeted by large and enthusiastic 
audiences. Those who appeared on this program were as 
follows: Sarah Schulman, Laurabella Kroeger, Mrs. Walter 
Faust, Mercedes Arnold, Mallory Page Warren, Velma 
Knight, Bluma Rappoport, Vessie Garcia, Jean Kayton, 
Evelyn Leonard, and Alberta Scott. Ss. W. 


Sandusky, Ohio, February 20, 1922.—Singing in the 
high school auditorium under the auspices.ot the Music 
Club, Florence Macbeth, of the Chicago Opera Association, 
proved a great delight to an audience which taxed the 
auditorium’s capacity last Monday. Her program was well 
selected and varied enough to suit the taste of every one 

resent. From the Old English numbers beginning with 

andel’s “What’s Sweeter Than a New Blown Rose?” 
to the brilliant polonaise aria from “Mignon,” Miss Macbeth 
displayed a versatility not common, but most essential to 
success in the recital field. Her technic, her trills and runs 
in the aria were most enjoyable for their exactness and 
finish, but it was in the quaint Old English songs and the 
French ones that all the beauty of voice and charm of the 
singer found sway. Encores were very numerous and 
graciously given. George Roberts proved of real assistance 
in his accompaniments and group of solo numbers. He is 
to be regarded as one of the most promising of the younger 
school. B. G. 


Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Sioux City, Iowa, February 28, 1922——-The months of 
January and February have brought out much local talent 
in musical events, but little from outside. Charlotte Peege 
and her company, consisting of Philip Sevasta, harpist, and 
Florence Brinkman, pianist, gave two concerts on January 
16 and 17. Miss Peege pleased the audience very well with 
her solos, and Miss Brinkman and Mr. Sevasta were wholly 
satisfactory. The concerts were well attended. 

Florence Kinnaird, soprano; Raymond Girvin, violinist, 
and Joseph Brinkman, pianist, gave a concert on February 
14 under the auspices of the Woman’s Club. The artists 
were well received by the small audience. 

The annual performance of the High School Opera Club 
was Henry Hadley’s “Fire Prince,” and the production was 
altogether the best ever given by this organization. Arthur 
Poister, director of music at the high school, trained the 
singers and conducted the two performances. Considering 
that all the members of the company, including the principals, 
chorus and orchestra, were drawn from students of the high 
school, a remarkably high standard was reached. 

The Monahan Post Band of the American Legion gave its 
second annual concert on February 14. The band is but two 
years old, and the members are all members of the legion. 
The director, Harry Johnson, had the benefit of study at the 
bandmasters’ school in France under eminent téachers, and 
has accomplished a great deal in the development. of the 
Post Band. Many of its members have learned their in- 
struments in this two years, and at the convention last year 
at Kansas City, it won third place. The concert was a 
genuine surprise to all who heard them. Among numbers 
deserving special mention were Rossini’s “William Tell’ 
overture, “Danse Orientale’ by Lubonirsky, and King’s 
“Princess of India.’ Mr, Johnson is also.director of the 
Shrine Band. 

The Morningside College and Community Orchestra, 
directed by George E. Hubbard, gave its first concert on 
February 17. The program included numbers from Bizet’s 
“L’Arlesienne,” and Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance.” 
James Reistrup played Liszt’s E flat piano concerto. 

Two organ recitals were given on February 12 and 19 by 
Olive Fleetwood and Albert Morgan at the First Baptist 
Church. Mr. Morgan gave organ numbers; Mrs. Fleet- 
wood, both organ and vocal numbers, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fleetwood sang the duet, “Gentle Consort,” from “The 
Creation.” The recitals were well attended. A trio recital 
was given on Sunday afternoon, February 19, at Grace 
Church by Opal Bullard, piano; M. W. Baldwin, cello, and 
George Hubbard, violin. 

The first concert by the Abu Bekr Temple Shrine Band 
on March 2 was a brilliant success from every point of view. 
The band is composed almost entirely of amateur per- 
formers, there being sixty-six pieces, under the direction of 
Harry Johnson. The soloists were Wilfred Beach, soprano ; 
Carl Norrbom, bass, and Hazel Ruth Templeman, harpist. 
A capacity audience was present. O, A. M. 


Spartanburg, S. C., February 23, 1922.—John Philip 
Sousa and his band played before more than four thousand 
citizens here on Washington's birthday, in two concerts 
given in the magnificent music hall of Converse College. 
This auditorium, which has echoed the applause given noted 
artists for years, was never more resonant with apprecia- 
tion than the afternoon and night of February 22, when 
Sousa’s Band rendered a program consisting largely of 
popular music. Sousa showed all the fire of enthusiasm 
which has made him for more than a quarter of a century 
one of the most notable band leaders in the world. D. S. 


Spartanburg, S. C., March 4, 1922.—Modest of man- 
ner, charming in personality, and in her usual good voice, 
Anna Case appeared before an appreciative audience here 
the evening of March 3 at Converse College auditorium in 
a popular program. The weather was about the meanest 
brand that has ever hit Spartanburg, but despite that fact 
there was a good attendance. “The Sacred Fire,” “The 
Night Wind,” and her own composition, “Longing,” were 
among the best numbers on the program, from point of 
rendition and appreciation. Miss Case appeared here under 
the auspices of Converse College and the Woman’s Music 
Club. Bb; S: 


Springfield, Mo., January 25, 1922.—Featured by an 
appearance of John McCormack in a public concert on Jan- 
uary 19, the third annual Southwest Missouri Music Festi- 
val, held on January 19, 20, and 21, was pronounced by all 
lovers of music of this section an exceptional success, The 
festival is one of the biggest annual events on the calendar 
of the Southwest Missouri State Teachers’ College, under 
whose auspices it is held. As usual, the festival consisted 
of three events—John McCormack, who opened the three- 
day program with a recital in Convention Hall; the South- 
west Missouri Community Chorus, on January 20, directed 
by Prof. Clayton P. Kinsey, head of the State College Con- 
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servatory of Music, and the sixth annual high school musical 

contest, in which more than 500 pupils participated. In the 

high school contest were representatives from Spri Id, 

Joplin, Carthage, Webb City, Aurora, Lebanon, illow 

Springs, Ozark, Eldorado Springs, Neosho, Carterville, 

Bolivar, Houston, Monett and Nevada. In theumusical con- 

test a silver loving cup was presented to the school ranking 

highest in each of the following classes: mixed chorus, large 

(won by Joplin); girls’ glee club (won by Springfield), 

small orchestra (Houston), large orchestra (Joplin), girls’ 

quartet (Springfield), girls’ double quartet (Springfield), 

boys’ glee club (Joplin), mixed quartet (Springfield), mem- 

ory contest (Willow Springs). A gold medal was presented 

to individual winners as follows: memory contest, Hazel 

Slusser, Willow Springs; boys’ vocal solo, John Fulbright, 
Lebanon; girls’ vocal solo, Ruth Dayton, Aurora; violin 
solo, Bertram Stern, Joplin; piano solo, Susan Wallace, 
Carthage; accompanist, Susan Wallace, Carthage. A mem- 
ory contest was added this year as a feature of the music 
festival. A medal was given to the high school pupil recog- 
nizing the greatest number of musical compositions (played 
on a reproducing machine), and their composers, Each high 
school was permitted to select a team of five students; the 
team making the highest score for its school was presented 
a silver loving cup, The contest was pronounced the best 
ever held, both from the point of view of entries and the 
class of music used by the contestants. Many of the num- 
bers for high school pupils were exceptionally difficult, and 
several were rendered excellently. The judges of the con- 
test were Theresa Finn, director of music in the Soldan 
High School, St. Louis, and Henry Tovey, dean of the music 
school of the University of Arkansas. The Southwest Mis- 
souri Community Chorus, composed of choruses and glee 
clubs from the State Teachers’ College and the various par- 
ticipating high schools, sang “The Building of the Ship” 
(Lahee), directed by Prof. Clayton P. Kinsey with Mrs. 
Clayton P. Kinsey at the piano; the accompanying orchestra 
was directed by Prof. Sidney F.Meyers and the soloists by 
Agnes Dade Cowan, all of the instructional staff of the State 
Teachers’ College Conservatory of Music. The assisting 
soloists were Mrs. W. W. James, Robert James and Lee 
Adams, all of Springfield. John McCormack sang for the 
first time to a Springfield audience of music lovers, and was 
enthusiastically and appreciatively received by the throng of 
admirers. He was called back time after time for encores, 
which included such favorite number® as “Mother Machree” 
and “Dear Old Pal of Mine.” Thunderous applause fol- 
lowed each number of his Irish folk song group. McCor- 
mack was ably assisted by Donald McBeath, violinist, and 
Edwin Schneider, pianist. The phenomenal success of the 
third annual music festival has resulted already in extensive 
plans for a greater event next year. 

The Southwest Missouri State Teachers’ College enlarged 
its recital program this year. In addition to John McCor- 
mack, the recital course for this school year includes Fran- 
cis Alda, soprano, with Cassini, cellist; Carolina Lazzari, 
contralto; Ignace Friedman, pianist; the Tony Sarg Marion- 
ettes (for two performances), and Erika Morini, violinist. 

N. E. R. 


“ 


Vancouver, B. C., February 16, 1922—The present 
musical season has been suffering for the lack of a proper 
auditorium and, so far, Harold Bauer has been the only pia- 
nist that has come to the city. However, his recital in Wes- 
ley Church on January 31 was a success of such magnitude 
that, to a large extent, it compensated music lovers for the 
recent dearth of exponents of pianistic art. Piano students 
and teachers were given an exhibition of technic that com- 
manded .admiration, while the emotional appeal and expres- 
sive warmth of Mr. Bauer’s interpretations so carried his 
audience away that cries of “Bravo” followed some of his 
most appealing numbers. Some of his most popular suc- 
cesses were Beethoven's “Appassionata” sonata, Bach’s 
“Partita in B flat” and Ravel's “Fountains.” | 

Dame Clara Butt is one of the few singers who have such 
a hold on the affections of the west, that the announce- 
ment of an engagement creates positive excitement. Mr. 
Rumford noticed in a Honolulu paper that the recital in 
Vancouver was to be held at eleven p. m, and remarked, 
“What a strange mistake!” Unfortunately it was not due 
to a printer’s error, but to the fact that it was necessary to 
secure the Capitol Theater after the regular program. In 
spite of such a difficulty, late suburban cars and ferries were 
arranged for, and the demand for seats for the recital of 
February 7 was so overwhelming that a second booking was 
secured for February 10. Capacity audiences that capitu- 
lated to the singer's charm and applauded every number to 
the echo gretted the famous contralto. Kennerly Rumford, 
baritone, and M. Melsa, violinist, came in for a share of the 
honors, Dame Clara Butt and Mr. Rumford were guests of 
honor at dinners given by various musical, patriotic, and so- 
cial organizations. 

The Vancouver Operatic Society presented Gilbert and 
Sullivan's “The Mikado” at the Avenue Theater on four 
days, beginning February 8. J. C. Welch was the musical 
director and R. C. Reed the stage director. Principals were 
Jessie Adam, Agnes Laughlin, William Jaques, J. C. Wal- 
lace, Frank Hoole and David Sharpe, This was the ninth 
successful production of the society. 

Lydia Lypkowska, soprano, and Alexander Sklarevski, 
pianist, were guests at the Hotel Vancouver for a few days 
prior to leaving on the “Empress of Asia” for the Orient. 

E. 5 


Waterbury, Conn., February 11, 1922.—January 23, 
the Waterbury Choral Club, under the direction of Isaac 
B. Clark, gave its first winter concert, assisted by the Little 
Symphony Orchestra of George Barrere, New York, The 
program included Parker’s “King Gorm, the Grim,” Rach- 
maninoff's “Laud Ye the Name of the Lord,” four of Cad- 
man’s Indian songs arranged for female voices, the “Pil- 
grims’ Chorus” from Wagner’s “Tannhauser” for male 
voices, and “The Fairies” by Henry K. Hadley. The work 
of the club was very highly commended. For the spring 
concert the club will sing “The Light of Asia,” by Dudley 
Buck, which was sung by the Harmonic Society here on 
April 27, 1891. 

On January 26, the fourth coneert of the Prentzel sub- 
scription series was given by the Cleveland Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Nicolai Sokoloff conductor, and Louis Edlin, 
violinist, as soloist. There was a very large audience, 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Musical Comedy - Drama- Motion Pictures | 








After this coming week the fate of the present season 
will be determined. All indications point, however, to a 
great majority of the theaters closing. The past two weeks 
have been noticeably poor in attendance and the outlook is 
rather discouraging, even the most popular “hits” have 
dropped off considerably. It would appear that after Easter 
there will be little in the way of new productions with the 
exceptions of the usual summer revues. For this week the 
most notable production perhaps is “Voltaire,” produced by 
Arthur Hopkins and staring Arnold Daley in a romantic 
comedy at the Plymouth Theater, “Bavu,” by Earl Carroll, 
served its purpose, and a musical comedy, “Just Because,” 
opens at the Earl Carroll Theater this week, There are 
many well known names in musical comedy composing the 
Walker Whiteside comes to the Comedy Theater in 


“Hindu.” 


cast 
the 
“Tae First Firry Years.” 

An uncommonly good play was offered at the Princess 
Theater last week. “The First Fifty Years,” by Henry 
Myers, with Clare Eames and Tom Powers constituing the 
entire cast. Mr. Myers is a new playwright and his present 
offering is his first production. The play shows a remark- 
able dramatic sense for a young man of twenty-six years. 
He has constructed a play along lines that are original, and 
has taken a viewpoint that is certainly not commonplace. 

Mr. Myers was educated in Germany to become a concert 
pianist. At an early age he showed remarkable talent for 
music and for several seasons-was a special pupil of Humper- 
dink. While he was studying with this master he developed 
a talent for musical compositions. Numerous songs by him 
have. been published and he has many scores for musical 
comedies and one*or*two short operas to his credit ; however, 
it is as a dramatist that he achieves his first artistic success. 

The play has only the two characters, Miss Eames and 
Mr. Powers. The first seene’shows the young couple after 
their honeymoon, and each successive scene marks a wedding 
anniversary, first, fifth, tenth, fifteenth, twenty-fifth, until 
the fiftieth year is reached. In a remarkably clever way, 
Mr. Myers has shown the life of these two, and even though 
he has taken a cynical view, nevertheless he has formed a 
play that in itself ranks with the season’s best, and in the 
artistic work of the two stars they contribute to the season's 
best acting. Tom Powers was particularly convincing, and 
the progression from youth to old age was remarkably vivid 
and well portrayed. Miss Eames was perhaps not quite so 
successful in the first scene, but she made a beautiful picture 
and the scene showing the tenth anniversary which in itself 
was remarkable for its dramatic power and the fact that it 
was a pantomine, offered Miss Eames at the height of her 
ability 

The production received unanimous praise, and it is 
likely that “The First Fifty Years” will continue for 
many weeks at the Princess Theater, but whether it does 
or not Mr. Myers will have become a recognized play- 
wright, and in this his first play he is assured an artistic 
success that is seldom accorded a newcomer. 

HirroproMe Witt Cxiose Soon. 

The Dillingham office announced last week that the pro- 
“Get Together,” is drawing to the close of its 
season. The big playhouse was opened on September 3, 
and it has been conceded to be the best extravaganza that 
the Hippodrome has ever housed. The actual date of clos- 
ing is not statec, but it would appear to be some time within 
the next month. 

“Tue Bar’ Neartnc Eicuty-rirta WEex. 

Perhaps the most successful mystery play that was ever 
offered in this country, “The Bat,” is still holding its own, 
and there is no telling when the public will cease to have 
interest. “The Bat” has also been produced in England 
since the first of the year and from all reports seems to 
have interested London as much as it has New York. 

“Canpipa” Comes To THE GREENWICH VILLAGE. 

Ellen Van Valkenburg will play the title role in Bernard 
Shaw’s “Candida.” Miss Van Valkenburg is well known 
locally and for some seasons past has been connected with 
the Cornish School in Seattle, Wash. She also assisted in 
the direction for Margaret Anglin in the classic productions 
of “Medea” and “Iphigenia,” offered here during past 
seasons. Her husband, Maurice Brown, is a director. 


Ruta Draper In New Recitat Series. 

Ruth Draper began a series of new recitals at the Selwyn 
Theater last Thursday afternoon. This series will extend 
for three weeks. A detailed review will appear in the next 
issue of the Musica. Courier. 

Suvuperts AND ERLANGER COMBINE. 

The two biggest managerial firms, the Shuberts and A. 
L. Erlanger are reported to be forming a managerial com- 
bination that will control practically all of the important 
theaters throughout the country. Definite plans have not 
yet been announced, but it is supposed to be for the purpose 
of regulating the various attractions and causing much more 
successful booking arrangements than have existed in the 
past. This is a tremendous move on the parts of the big 
powers in the theatrical world, and if their plans mate- 
rialize the public would benefit greatly by this combination. 


“Tue Loves or PHaraon.” 

The imported film, “The Loves of Pharaoh,” continues 
to show to good business at the Criterion Theater. It is a 
marvelous picture, and aside from its educational value is 
something that a movie fan will enjoy and appreciate to 
the utmost. The motion picture theaters are suffering to 
a small extent from the same depression that seems to exist 
in all forms of amusement, particularly noticeable here in 
New York. The Criterion is a small theater, and with the 
four showings a day, is holding its own in view of box 
office receipts. 


duction, 


Tae Rtvott, 

The German picture, “The Mistress of the World,” being 
shown simultaneously at the Rivoli and Rialto, has not 
lived up to 
parts, one part 


tations. The feature is divided in four 
ing shown each week. After the first few 


days, it became evident that the programs at these two 
houses would have to be to maintain the ‘_ 
standard that has always prevailed at the Hugo Riesenfel 
theaters. The severe criticism that has been accorded this 
picture is in most cases just, but after seeing the second 
episode entitled “The Race for Life” it must be admitted 
that it contains some unusual scenes. Particularly inter- 
esting are those of the natives, which are well acted. One 
would presume that they were taken in the German pro- 
vinces of Africa. Often the serious moments were accom- 
panied by loud laughter and much applause. 

The feature picture was “Bought and Paid For;” Jack 
Holt and Agnes Ayres were the stars, and the picture 
proved to be of the usual type of feature productions, di- 
rected by William de Mille. 

The original piano trio was held over again and con- 
tinued to be the musical attraction. To the writer its selec- 
tions could have been improved upon if it had given one 
more serious composition. “Bimini Bay” was well played 
but there was not h contrast for the second number, 
“Chanson Dansante.” This setting, with the three Knabe 
grand pianos, is very effective, and evidently the three play- 
ers have become popular. 

The overture was “If I Were King,” with Frederick 
Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer conducting. George Richard- 
son, baritone, sang an aria from “Hamlet.” There was a 
novelty picture entitled “The Yellow Girl” that was a fan- 
tastic study in black and white, This week the third epi- 
sode of “The Mistress of the World” will be shown, to- 
gether with the feature picture. 


Tue StRanp. 


That old warhorse, the second Hungarian rhapsody of 
Liszt, was played by the Strand Symphony Orchestra, Carl 
Edouarde conductor, as the opening mumber on the Strand 

ogram last week. The czimbolom cadenza, played by 

ela Nyary, scored its usual success and Mr. Nyary was 
compelled to bow repeatedly at the close. In commemora- 
tion of St. Patrick’s Day, glimpses of “The Emerald Isle” 
were shown, and Colin O’More charmed every one with his 
singing of “Little Town in the Old County Down” of Corlo- 
Sanders. Not only is his voice one of unusual beauty and 
sweetness but also his diction is remarkably fine and called 
forth much praise. His audience refused to allow him to 
go without an encore, and even then seemed loth to part 
with him. 

The cinema feature was “The Seventh Day,” with Richard 
Barthelmess. The scene is laid almost entirely along the 
New England coast, and has to do with the fisher folk, 
whose haven is invaded by a yacht party of irresponsible 
young people. The vocal prologue, “Bells of the Sea,” was 
written especially for this occasion by Alfred Solman. 
Herbert Waterous, basso, sang it with sonorous tone which 
was very effective. Scenically, it was one of the finest 
things the Strand has done. Mr. Waterous, clothed in yel- 
low oilskins, stood upon the prow of a boat which looked 
like a real boat and plowed along through a sea which 
would have passed muster from the most critical. The 
scenic artist was not mentioned on the program but he cer- 
tanly deserves a special word of praise. Percy J. Starnes, 
Mus. Doc., and Ralph S. Brainard played the organ solos 
as usual, . 
Tue Ri1Atto. 


What with the second installment of serial, “The Mis- 
tress of the World,” another feature in “Travelin’ On,” by 
William S. Hart and with William S. Hart, and the regu- 
lar Rialto Magazine, the musical program at the Rialto was 
reduced to merely an overture. In honor of the day, it was 
Victor Herbert's “Irish Rhapsody,” with Hugo Riesenfeld 
and Joseph Littau conducting. Owing to what appeared to 
be deliberate bad manners on the part of the members of 
the orchestra themselves, this number was not enjoyed as 
much as it should have been by the audience at the particu- 
lar performance which the writer attended. The regular 
performance does not begin until seven-thirty, of course, 
but happening to drift in a little before seven, it was im- 
possible to enjoy either the picture itself or the organ ac- 
companiment, played by Frank Stewart Adams and J. Van 
Cleft Cooper, because of the loud talking and remarks 
which was going on in back of the curtains through which 
the members of the orchestra go in and out. Several times 
an usher disappeared through these curtains, evidently with 
the intention of quelling the disturbance, but without appa- 
rently making the least impression, And when the mem- 
bers of the orchestra did begin to assemble, they made such 
a hubbub that they fairly drowned the organ, and gossiped 
so loudly among selves that one could scarcely believe 
them to be grown men so much did they resemble a crowd 
of little boys quite overcome to find themselves the cynosure 
of all eyes and madly striving by this means to appear at 
ease. 

Tae Captor. 


St. Patrick’s celebration 8 sheers rap at the Capitol last 
week, After the Capitol News, which opened the program, 
Gambarelli followed with a little dance number “Glow- 
Worm,” which the program stated was “by request.” In 
this column the stories: of the Bible have mentioned 
before, and the third gore “Noah’s Ark.” These 
pictures are a ly we tographed and are ex- 
cellent pictures. at would be more appropriate as an 
overture than the Irish —— y by Victor at mong It 
was given a very y energetic readi y Erno 
Rapee, conductor, and his musicians. This was followed 
immediately ys Bg the am called an Irish Divertisse- 
ment, which |} both and singing. Doris Niles 
is developing into a very clever dancer as was evidenced in 
this_ number. was Marguerite Schuiling, a 

known musician. She 


. LeBaron, The most popular vocal se 
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in ORIGINAL CHARACTER SKETCHES. 
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ALBERT E. SMITH Presents 
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a Louis Mercanton Production 
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THE STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Carl Edouarde, Conductor 
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JOHN GOLDEN AND MARCUS LOEW Present 
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Continuous Noon to 11.30 P. M. 





Complete Change of Prowram Dail 

lomplete nge ogram 

Two Orchestras, Three Conductors. 
nk an Riesenfeld Conducting 


RACLE MAN.’ 


Mousey-Tosten Zuro perenne. ecw 
ohn ore ° e e 
NYO n J LL AND MR 
Tuesday—Joseph Littau conducting. 

Mary Pickford in “MADAME BUTTERFLY.” 

“OLD WIVES FOR NEW”—All Star Cast. 
Wednesday—Hugo Riesenfeld conducting. 

Geraldine Farrar in “CARMEN.” 

“ON WITH THE DANCE” with Mae Murray and 

David Powell. 

Thursday—Josiah Zuro conducting. 

Pauline Frederick in “LA TOSCA.” 

Cecil B. De Mille’s “OLD WIVES FOR NEW” 
Frigg renee Littau conducting. 

“BEHOLD MY WIFE.” 
Sntuetay—mineratels and Zuro conducting. 

Cecil B. De Mille’s “MALE AND FEMALE.” 


Continuous Noon to 11:30 P. M. 
IVOLI MARION DAVIES 





B’way & 
49th St. in “BEAUTY'S WORTH” 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer cond 





ION orenn a | Continuous Sixth 
at 44th St./| Noon to 11 P. M.| Week 


“THE LOVES of PHARAOH” 
Directed by Lubitsch 
* with Emil eae, Dagn Mang es, Paul Wegener, 
enry ‘ 














Selections from New Productions 


T. B. Harms, Inc., New York. 

“Sally,” a musical comedy, music by Jerome Kern, book 
and lyrics by Guy Bolton and Clifford Grey. The most 
popular selections are “Wild Rose,” “Whip-poor-will,” 
“Look For the Silver Lining,” “On With the Dance,” 
“Schnitza Komisski,” “Sally,” “Lorelei” and a “Selection.” 

“The Love Letter,” sented by Charles Dillingham, 
with music by Victor facobi, book and lyrics by William 
ions are “My Heart 
Beats For You,” “ Girl at Home,” “Canzonetta,” 
“Dreaming,” “I’ll Return For You,” “Scandal Town,” “I'll 
Say I Love You,” “We Were In Love,” “Upside Down,” 
“First Love” and “The Only Girl.” 

“Two Little Girls in Blue,” a musical comedy, presented 
by A. L. Erlanger, with music by Paul Lannin and Vin- 
cent Youmans, pee by Arthur Francis. The most popular 
selections are “Honeymoon” (When will you shine for me), 
“Who's Who With You,” “The Gypsy Trail,” “Oh Me! 
Oh My!” “Dolly,” “Just Like You,” “Rice and Shoes,” 
“Orienta,” “You Started Something,” and a selection, 

Leo Fetst, Inc. 

~ “Blossom Time,” a musical play, presented by the Messrs. 
Shubert and Heinrich Berte, by S. Romberg, and lyrics by 
Doroth: Donnelly. The most popular selections are “Three 
Little Maids,” ” “My Springtime Thou Art,” 
tc. of Love,” “Let Me Awake,” “Tell Me, Daisy,” “Only 

Ever Fills the Heart,” “Keep It Dark,” “Peace 
to My Lonely Heart.” - May Jounson, 
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MENGELBERG AND NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA MAKE AN INVASION OF BOSTON 





Handel and Hayden Society Gives Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater”—John McCormack with Boston Symphony—Ethel Hutchison 
in Recital—Bauer Plays Beethoven—The London String Quartet—Fourth of Orchestra’s Special Concert 
Series—Titta Ruffo Assists Apollo Club—Duo-Art Concert—Mrs. Beach and Emma 
Roberts in Joint Recital 


Boston, Mass., March 18, 1922—Thursday evening, March 
16, in Sym y Hall, to a large and enthusiastic audience, 
the New ork Philharmonic Orchestra, Willem Mengel- 
pap conducting, gave the following program: “Overture 
to Oberon,” Beethoven; “Les Preludes,” Liszt; prelude to 
$ »” Wagner; and Richard Strauss’ “Ein Helden- 
leben.” The orchestra was keenly alive to the wishes of 
Mr. Mengelberg, heeding his every gesture. The applause 
was spontaneous and long continued. 

HanpveL anp Haypn Give Dvorax’s “StapatT Mater.” 

woe oy hg tary March 12, in S y Hall, the 
Handel Haydn Society, Emil Moll uer conductor, 
gave an admirable performance of Dvorak’s setting of the 
“Stabat Mater.” The assisting artists were Helen Stanley, 
soprano; Kathryn Meisle, contralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, 
and Clarence Whitehill, bass. 

Again the chorus showed the effect of the efficient drill of 
Mr. Mollenhauer—accurate attacks, splendid shading, good 
balance of the parts and clean leaving of the phrase. The 
soloists were all entirely equal to the demands of the music, 
and were awarded hearty and spontaneous applause by the 
very large audience. 

Joun McCormack ano Boston SymMpHOoNY ORCHESTRA. 

Friday afternoon, March 10, and Saturday evening, March 
11, in Symphony Hall, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Mr. Monteux conductor, with John McCormack, soloist, 
presented the following program to capacity audiences: 
“Haffner Serenade,” No. P Vlozart: air from the cantata, 

“Lost is my dear Jesus,” Bach; air, “Take Thou for ba | 
very Own,” from the cantata, “All they from Sheba shall 
come,” Bach; Irish fantasies for voice and orchestra, 
Loeffler ; excerpts from the dramatic symphony, “Romeo and 
Juliet,” op. 17, Berlioz. 

Mr. McCormack was suffering from the effects of a cold, 
but in spite of this, he sang as the great artist that he is, 
and it was certainly a joy to hear him with this splendid 
orchestra, as it was when he was singing opera, and espe- 
cially Mozart, as nearly perfectly as we can expect to hear 
it in this world. 

The Mozart “Serenade” gave Mr. Burgin an opportunity 
to show his artistry, and there were many recalls for Mr. 
McCormack, Mr. Loeffler, Mr. Monteux and Mr. Burgin. 


Eruet Hutcaison in REcITAL. 

Saturday afternoon, March 11, in Jordan Hall, Ethel 
Hutchison, pianist, gave a recital under the management of 
A. H. Handley, with this program: B minor, Gavotte, Bach- 
Saint-Saéns; fourth sonata, MacDowell; nocturne, “General 
Lavine,” Debussy; “Paradise Birds,” Scott; F sharp major 
etude, Arensky; “Polichinelle,” Rachmaninoff; C minor 
etude, op. 10, No. 12, Chopin; “Nachstuck in F,” Schu- 
mann; waltz from “Faust,” Gounod-Liszt. 

In the lighter numbers, as in the Arensky etude, which 
gave opportunity for crystal runs, Miss Hutchison made her 
most favorable impression. A fair audience awarded her 
with generous applause. 

Haroitp BAver 1N BEETHOVEN PROGRAM. 

In Symphony Hall, Saturday afternoon, March 11, Harold 
Bauer, pianist, and Pablo Casals, cellist, gave this program: 
sonata in G minor, op. 5, No. 2; sonata in C major, op. 102, 
No. 1; variations on a theme by Mozart; sonata in A major, 
Beethoven. 

A large audience, among it many young people, presum- 
ably students at the many schools of music of Boston, was 
much interested and benefited. The performance was ex- 
cellent, the ensemble perfect, and each respected the rights 
of the other. The audience was warmly enthusiastic. 


Tue Lonpon Strinc Quartet. 

In Jordan Hall, every evening from Monday, March 13, 
to Friday, March 17, and Saturday afternoon, March 18, 
the London String Quartet (James Levey, first violin; 
Thomas W. Petre, second violin; H. Waldon Warner, viola, 
and C. Warwick-Evans, cello) played all the Beethoven 
quartets, the program being as follows: March 13—op, 18, 
No. 1, F major; op. 18, No. 2, G major; op. 18, No. 3, D 
major; March 14—op. 18, No. 4, C minor; op. 18, No. 5, 
A major; op. 18, No. 6, B flat major; March 15—op. 59, 
No. 1, F major; op. 59, No. 2, E minor; op. 59, jo. 3, 
C major; March 16—op. 74, E flat major ; op. 95, E minor ; 
op. 127, E flat major; March 17—op. 130, E flat major; 
op. 131, C sharp minor; Saturday afternoon, March 18— 


oP: 132, A minor; op, 133, Grosse Fuge, B flat major; op. 
135, F major. 

It is not extravagant praise to say that it will be years 
before another opportunity will come when these quartets of 
the great master can be heard with such consummate artistry 
as has been presented by these four gentlemen, who play these 
pieces as Beethoven must have wished to hear them, Fre- 
quent and hearty applause, and increasing audiences have 
greeted the players, 

Orcuestra’s Fourts Concert Specian Series. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Monteux conduc- 
tor, on March 13 in Symphony Hall, gave the fourth concert 
of the special series inaugurated for the first time this 
season. Jean Bedetti, first cellist of the orchestra, was the 
soloist. The program included the symphony No. 5, in E 
minor, “From the New World,” Dvorak; symphony poem, 
No. 1, “Le Rouet d’Omphale,” Saint-Saéns; concerto for 
cello with orchestra, Lalo; overture to “Leonore,” No. 3, 
op. 72, Beethoven. 

Mr. Monteux gave a splendid reading of the Dvorak sym- 
phony and was recalled many times by the large and en- 
thusiastic audience. Mr. Bedetti gave a great performance 
of the Lalo concerto, a work full of technical difficulites, 
and he also was recalled again and again. 

Titra Rurro Assistinc Artist at Apotto Crius’s 

FirtretH ANNIVERSARY CONCERT. 

March 14, in Symphony Hall, the Apollo Club of Boston, 
Emil Mollenhauer conductor, with Titta Ruffo, the baritone 
of gorgeous voice assisting, celebrated the passing of fifty 

ears since the foundation of the Club by the late B. J. 

g, so long a power for good in the musical history of an 
earlier Boston. A very large audience gave every evidence 
of enjoyment, and Mr. Ruffo added several numbers to the 
program. 

Duo-Art Concert 1n Sternert HALL. 

March 14, in Steinert ‘Hall, under the direction of Velma 
Balcom, the third concert of the Duo-Art series was given 
before an appreciative audience. The interpretations of 
Alfred Cortot were recorded by the Duo-Art with a 
miraculous impression of the artists’s actual presence. Anis 
Fuleihan, a Syrian composer, played pieces by Chopin, and 
Debussy, and Arabian music of his own composition. He 
was recalled many times. Miss Balcom sang, accompanied 
by the Duo-Art, the instrument recording the playing of 
several well known accompanists. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach anp EMMA Roserts IN Jotnt 

REcITAL. 

March 17, in Jordan Hall, under Wendell Luce’s man- 
agement, Mrs, H. H. A. Beach, composer-pianist, and Emma 
Roberts, contralto, gave this program; “Come My Dearest,” 
Serbian folk song; “The Bells,” Belgian folk song; “Maiden 
of Scilla,” Italian folk song; “Schmerzen,” Wagner ; “Elfen- 
lied,” Wolf; “In der Campagna,” Strauss (Miss Roberts) ; 
fantasie, C minor, Bach; “Cat's Fugue,” Scarletti; “Prae- 
ludium,” MacDowell; nocturne, op. 20, Sgambati; “Prelude- 
Arabesque,” W. Storey-Smith; rhapsodie, op. 119, Brahms 
(Mrs, Beach) ; “Fidelite,” Nerini; “Colombine,” Poldowski ; 
“The Clock,” Sachnovski; “A Dream,” Rachmaninoff; “I 
Loved Him So,” Balakireff (Miss Roberts); “Fantasia 
Fugata,” “The Fair Hills of Eire, O,” “From Blackbird 
Hills,” The Hermit. Thrush at Morn, The Hermit Thrush 
at Eve (M. S.))Mrs. Beach (Mrs. Beach); “I Pass My 
Life,” Mexican song; negro spiritual, selected ; “Inter-Nos,” 
MacFadyen; “We Shall Walk in Pleasant Vales,” Willeby; 
“Twilight,” Mrs. Beach; “The Year’s at the Spring,” Mrs. 
Beach (Miss Roberts). 

Mrs. Beach played in her well known, finished style, and 
with great beauty of tone. Much interest was shown in her 
own compositions, and she was compelled to add to the pro- 
gram. 

The songs by Miss Roberts were well chosen, and before 
each song she gave a simple but satisfactory description of 
its character. William E. Weston proved a helpful accom- 
panist. A. R. F. 


Ruth Ray Called “Genius” in Philadelphia 


When Ruth Ray, violinist, played in the Quaker City on 
February 16, she not only met with the warm approval of a 
good sized audience, but also received very flattering—yet 
well earned—comments from the press, 

The reviewer of the Philadelphia Public Ledger called her 
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“a remarkably fine performer—one of the best feminine 
players who have faced our public,” an opinion that was sec- 
onded by the Inquirer: “Miss Ray is already an artist of 
distinction, a violinist with a place among the first.” “Genius 
of the Violin,” said the critic of the Record in the headlines 
of his review, which carried as its sub-head, “Superb young 
artist for whom brilliant future is assured.” 

The comments concerning her actual qualifications were 
varied and highly tributory in text. The following are only 
a few selected at random: 

“The great Auer was one of her teachers, and she doves 
his teaching credit. She has the facile and brilliant technic 





RUTH RAY, 
violinist. 


characteristic of his pupils; she copes with difficult passages 
so easily that the unversed would regard them as not difficult 


at all. What sways the hearer far more than her 
skilful bowing, her sure command of her instrument, her 
brilliant execution, is the soul of music in her.”—The In- 
quirer, 


“Miss Ray has a technic which is both brilliant and solid. 
Her tone is of beautiful quality and surprisingly large for 
a woman, and her intonation is faultless. But it was in the 
genuine artistry which she displayed in every number that 
her superiority over the average violin soloist of today was 
most apparent.”—Evening Public Ledger 

“Real genius has been given to this attractive and unas- 
suming daughter of the West.”—Philadelphia Record. 

Her tone is solid and round and true with emotional 
warmth.”—Public Ledger. 
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OUR AMERICAN IDIOM 


(Continued from page 6) 


country at large are those by the great masters, and by 
some of the lesser masters, which are simple and melodic. 

Now it will have been noted in the above lists of American 
successes that few pieces in larger forms have been men- 
tioned. Is it reasonable to suppose that the American peo- 
ple would have turned their backs on these pieces if they 
had ever had an opportunity to get thoroughly csennlata’ 
with them? I do not believe that it is. I am convinced that 
if the larger pieces, the orchestra pieces, for instance, of 
these successful composers had been persistently played 
they would have been successful. Whose fault is it that 
they have not been played? Whose fault is it that we al- 
most never hear the orchestral or chamber music works 
of Harry Rowe Shelly, MacDowell, Foote, Chadwick, Gil- 
christ, Schoenefeld, Kelly, Carpenter, Powell, Gilbert and 
some others whose names do not at the moment occur to 
me Whose fault is that? 

It is the fault first of all, of course, of some of our for- 
cign conductors who presume to pass upon American taste, 
1 thing that they cannot and never will be able to understand. 
Do you know that practically all of Europe sneers at us 
for our generous and altruistic action during the war and 
after the war and that hardly anybody over there can be- 
lieve that we did not have in view some material gain? 
Then if they are unable to understand our nature in such 
a clearly defined case of. American idealism, how can they 
be expected to understand the expression of our deepest 
sentiment, which is our art, our literature and our music? 
Whose fault is it, then, that our orchestras do not play 
American music? It is first of all the conductors’ fault, 

But it is not their fault alone. It is also the fault of 
the wealthy Americans who support our symphonies. They 
give their money and wash their hands of it. They get 
the biggest foreign expert money can buy and leave the 
matter of program selection entirely in his hands... They 
are very much to blame in the matter. They should see 
to it that their orchestras should play a certain fixed pro- 
portion of American works, a proportion fixed in the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the orchestral society. And I am 
pretty sure that there would soon be an interest in sym- 
phonic music that is not now: manifest. For backers and 
patrons of some of the symphonies have acknowledged. to 
me that the music played was “way above. their heads and 
they did not like it—they only attended concerts as a mat- 
ter of civic and social duty —and why did not the.orchestra 
sometimes play a tune? Yes! And such remarks were 
not made before me in some “hick” town, but in (you would 
never guess it) Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. And these very people who made 
the remarks and a whole lot of other people just like them, 
you may be sure, went home after the concert and played 
American music on their phonographs by way of relief and 
solace. And yet those very people, fearing to make them- 
selves ridiculous, do not dare to enforce a rule making it 
incumbent upon the conductors to give music by American 
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composers. They would like that music and they would want 
that music if it was honest American music, in an honest 
American idiom, but would not have the nerve to ask for it. 

There is still another group to blame—and here I will 
quote a paragraph from a letter from one of the leading 
American publishers: “It would be splendid if in your 
article you could strongly rap the artists who deliberately 
and constantly sing the most mediocre of American songs. 
These singers are prostituting American composition more 
than any other agency; they are responsible for audiences 
leaving halls as the American group approaches; they shirk 
their plain duty of putting the best that American com- 
posers have to offer right before the American public where 
it belongs, and, lastly, they are disgracefully selfish and 
unpatriotic.” 

And finally, as has already been pointed out, musicians in 
general, when they get into the big cities, forget all about 
the lowly taste of their home people, the great American 

people, the people who have made America the greatest 
country on earth and whose taste, even in music, ought to be 
respected. The taste of these people is not what we call 
“high,” but who will say that it is not noble? They do 
not and cannot understand complicated technical idioms, 
and they do like a tune, strong rhythm and strong sentiment, 
And who will say they are not right? 

TECHNIC, 


Speaking of technic, I have just recently come upon a 
proof of a thing that I have long suspected—that technical 
deficiency would make very little difference to the Ameri- 
can public at large. A pianist was offered a piece by an 
American composer. It was in manuscript and had been 
refused by several publishers. It was attractive, but was 
technically imperfect, especially in the matter of form and 
development. The pianist decided to play it and not to 
make any attempt to make it over. He played it just as 
it was, and it was, at every concert, a great success. At 
every concert it had to be encored. That it would be more 
successful if it were technically perfect cannot be denied. 
That is not the point. The point is, that it was successful 
in spite of its faulty technic, just as much of our church 
music and, in fact, a great deal of our music of all kinds, 
has been successful in spite of its faulty technic. And the 
point is furthermore that a great many interesting orchestral 
works have been refused performance because of their 
faulty technic where they might well have been successful 
in spite of it. 

And, as to this matter of technjc, it is a question in my 
mind whether European traditional technic is suited to the 
American idiom? I know that it has to be modified in rag- 
time and other forms of American popular music, and I 
know that efforts to dress up some American hymns, an- 
thems and male quartets have resulted only in destroying 
that elusive something whieh made them attractive to Amer- 
ican audiences. In other words, the problem of the Amer- 
ican composer is not only to get to know his own idiom 
but to invent a technic to fit it. 

Wuat Do Americans LIKE? 

These articles were undertaken solely with the view of 
pointing out that we have an American idiom, but the sub- 
ject got hold of me, as such things are wont to do, and led 
me far.afield. And yet, though perhaps apologies are in 
order, the discussion is useful. All logical and impersonal 
discussions are useful. It is only by placing such matters 
before the public and keeping them before the public that 
any progress can be made. And, it may be said here, there 
are many hopeful signs. There is a demand in many parts 
of the country for singing in English, People are awaken- 
ing to the fact that they are entitled to an opinion in the 
matter. That is a long step forward. More and more 
students are getting their musical education in America, a 
matter which is also of prime importance. And compositions 
in larger forms are coming from small communities, from 
composers who are to some extent unspoiled by life in New 
York and contact only with foreign art. The ‘ ‘American 
group” on programs is gradually showing signs of breaking 
down and American music is being distributed throughout 
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the program, which simply means that it is being respected, 
that it is being found fit to be placed side by side with the 
foreign music. People are forgetting that American music 
is American and are giving it Carty applause, not because 
they want to be patriotic, but because they like it. And 
finally there is a strong movement on foot throughout the 
country, not only in music but also in everything else, against 
the foreign invasion which is threatening to destroy our 
American ideals—against what the Saturday Evening Post 
calls “Goo-Goo immigration and naturalization sentimental- 
ism”—against the people, mostly idle and ignorant women, 
who can see nothing at home, but “just love” everything 
European. 

Americans have always known in a vague sort of way 
what they liked. They would applaud some star performing 
some highbrow music that they did not understand, but 
they did not really like it, and when they got home or in 
the church they would exercise their own judgment and 
their own taste in their own way. And it is true that Amer- 
ican judgment where a great star is concerned is still based 
entirely upon the art of the performer and never upon 
what the performer performs. And yet the public has a 
taste in what is performed, and John Philip Sousa, one of 
the very few American conductors and composers who has 
won international fame, has found out exactly what it is 
and has proved beyond question that whatever else it may 
be, it is not “low.” Sousa’s programs show that the public 
has pretty average musical taste. They wait for the en- 
cores, no doubt, especially when the encores are Sousa’s 
marches, but they also fully enjoy the classic numbers. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, it would be well to give some figures, but 
the figures are not at hand.’ If they were it would probably 
greatly surprise most of our readers to learn what vast 
sums of real American money are being spent in the pur- 
chase of American music of the better sort, either in the 
form of sheet music, talking machine records or piano player 
rolls. In any event, those who claim that we have no Amer- 
ican music and no American idiom simply because we have 
not yet produced an American Beethoven or an American 
Wagner are way off. They miss the point entirely. They 
are barking up the wrong tree, and a lot of very ignorant 
(musically ignorant) people, the American public, know 
more than they do about it; they know what they like, and 
they like what is American without knowing it. We have 
a lot to learn from them! F. P 


ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 55) 

Worcester, Mass., February 25, 1922.—The fifth con- 
cert in the Steinert Worcester course, given February 7 in 
Mechanics Hall by Hulda Lashanska, American lyric soprano, 
and Yolanda Mero, pianist, will be long remembered as 
one of the treats of a season of remarkably fine concerts. 
Mme. Mero created a sensation. Her Worcester admirers 
paid her a splendid tribute by rising and recalling her 
several times with tremendous applause. Mme. Lashanska is 
now firmly entrenched in the hearts of Worcester concert- 
goers. Her singing of “Annie Laurie,” to her own ac- 
companiment, was the gem of a delightful evening. R. McC. 
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The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 








Warereoms: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
or Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 








Principal Warerooms and Factories 


RANICH-8-BACH 


ltra-Quality PIANOS 
. oe PLAYER PIANOS 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 





















Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


SCHOMACKER 





Established 1838 in Phihdehhs yx 
A Leader for 80 Years -:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


Mme SOhMer Soca emp 


On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 





on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 


Dear Strs— 
a synonym for artistic excellence. OGLE Ce ON 
or forty years the Sohmer family splendid" achievement in “he production of "the 
have been making Sohmer pianos. é It is to. exiles beautiful in R = or and ne 
To make the most artistic piano Umdéretand. why the "Autopiano ‘leads in ‘the ‘player 
oiene o world, 
ible has been the one aim, and Sincerely, 





its accomplishment is evidenced by ay A 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK On-the-Hudson at Sist Street New York 























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


